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Book-Lover 


Being  a  MISCELLANY  of  Curiously  Interesting  and  GENERALLY  UNKNOWN 
Facts  about  the  World's  Literature  and  literary  people ;  y^^&^/^G^/iz/^'ip^/, 
unth  Incidental  Divertissement .  and  all  very  DELIGHTFUL  TO  READ    ^r  M" 


Editor  THE  BOOK-LOVER,  - 

30-32  East  21st  Street,  New  Yorki 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  you  as  you    -est  in  conneotion  with  the 
excellent  vork  you  are  doing  through  ^ii^i,  BOOK-LOVER,"  writes  Mr.  Benj. 
Wheeler,  P'"^ 
professor  -.* 
^^^ay  iiiterest  you  to 

own  h=^r  ; 


-lent  of  the  University  of  California*  **  yr. 
.iglish  Literature  in  Vanderbilt  University, 


Edwin  Wllsy, 
says:   ''it 
learn  your  magazine  has  been  read  and  favorablv 
"  **  Isi       nger.  Projector  a. 

ah  I  iedia  now  in  course  of  publi- 

i^iiy  and  pointedly:  «Iuur  r^jally  splendid  magazine, 
u*v-LN>vi^K.  '  -"^  Joseph  Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  World, 
ites:  "I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  your  magazine,   iu 
:  excellent  thing  and  just  the  publication  i  want.   I  congratulate  yo 
your  success  in  producing  so  good  a  publication.  It  should  be  en- 
.8d."  *♦  Brother  Constantius,  of  the  Christian  Brothers  College, 
Memphis,  says:  "I  consider  it  a  fortunate  accident  that  I  became  ao~ 
ainted  with  your  charming  journal.   I  have  read  it  with  interest  and 
light.   I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  few  publications  worthy  of  careful 
rusal.''  ♦*  Mr.  R.  c.  Jenkinson,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  evidences  an  appre- 
^at ion  thus:  »< Your  magazine  is  well  worthy  of  the  support  of  any  book- 
f^eller,  so  I  enclose  you  subscriptions  for  several  copies  which  I  wish 
u  would  send  to  the  addresses  marked."  **  Dr.  H.  warren  White,  of 
aton,  declares  himself  "A  Charter  Member,"  having  been  a  subscriber 
om  the  first  number.  ♦*  Mr.  ceo.  f.  snow,  of  the  Jordan,  Marsh  Co., 
i.aston,  saya:  «THE  BOOK-LOVER  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  best  reaaii^g 
*hat  comes  to  me."  **  Jaiuss  Howard  Kehler  writes:  "THE  BOOK-LOVER  has 
^5t  come  to  my  attention  and  is  one  of  the  things  I  cannot  do  without.  •» 
rs.  D*  Karry  Hammer,  of  Chicago,  declares:  "No  magazine  ever  filled 
so  vacant  a  niche»'»  ♦♦  alter  Kempster,  M.D.,  of  Milwaukee,  writes': 
««It  has  been  a  great  plsasuro  to  call  the  attention  of  book-loving 
friends  to  your  splendid  journal."  ♦*  A  bookseller  and  booklover',  of 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  writes:  « *Your  publication  is  an  oasis  in  a  deser" 
cheapness  and  trash,  and  i  congratulate  you  on  giving  us  a  per 
a  magazine  in  appearance  and  contents.   It  is  what  it  claims 
Long  may  it  -thrive.  •  * 

Yours  truly. 


Published  by    THE    BOOK-LOVER.    PRESS.  30-32  East  21st  SftWtTAefce/  yorK 
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The      Westminster 
Chap        Book 


A  quaint  little  magazine  dealing  with  bool^s,  the 
arts  and  crafts,  and  whatever  may  happen  to  strike 
the  abbot's  fancy.  Printed  from  beautiful  types  in 
red  and  black,  quaint  decorations  being  freely  used. 

The    Westminster    Press,    Franklin,    Ind. 
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BOOKS 


THE  attention  of  book-lovers  is  invited  to 
the  choice  collection  of  rare  Americana, 
first  editions  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Lever,  etc.,  Cruikshankiana,  acd 
choice  editions  of  the  best  standard  author-;, 
many  in  fine  bindings  by  t'  e  best  London 
binders,  rare  an'l  curious  books,  etc.,  etc., 
all  at  moderate  prices. 

Select  lists  of  recent  importations  issued  fre- 
quently and  sent  to  any  address  on  applicatior . 

Boo  s  imported  to  order  from  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 


G.  J.  PKICE, 


Impnrlpr  of 


ro.  1004  Walmit  St.,  PmiadelDMa 
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Teething 


THE   BEST  OF    ALL   AND 

For  over  sixty  years  Mrs.  Wikslow's 
^  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers 
g  for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  rest 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once 
and  get  a  bottle  of  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup"  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic, 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole  * 
systenp.  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup"  J 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup.' 


*** 
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you  h&ve  been  usind  a 
^  TmletSo^pth^t 

vs^  has  not  ^'wen 
'       "     sdktisf&c- 
tion. 


&re  now  usincfd^  sodkp  that  not  only 
m&kes  you  clean, but  makes  you  ^^/clean ; 
tell  your  friends  about  it,  that  they  also  m&y  use 
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THE   BOOK-LOVER. 


Early  Numbers  of  "  The  Book-Lover." 

The  first  and  second  numbers  of  The  Book- 
Lover  have  long  been  out  of  print  and  obtain- 
able, if  at  all,  only  at  many  times  the  published 
price.  The  publisher's  supply  of  numbers  3 
to  8,  inclusive,  has  been  reduced  to  about  250 
sets.  While  these  remain  the  following  special 
offer  will  remain  in  force : 

For  $4.00  we  will  send  The  Book-Lover  one 
year,  commencing  with  the  present  or  the  num- 
ber to  come,  and  include  free  of  further  charge, 
numbers  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  of  the 
magazine,  thus  giving  14  numbers  for  $4.00. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  issue  of 
The  Book-Lover  ever  becomes  a  "back  num- 
ber." The  earliest  issues  are  as  delightful  and 
treasurable  always  as  "the  latest." 

As  a  gift  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
for  a  book-loving  friend.  If  required  the  num- 
bers issued  (3  to  13)  may  be  sent  to  one  address, 
and  the  numbers  to  come  to  another. 

[The  numbers  from  3  to  8  will  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  $2.00  and  in  sets  except  in  this  com- 
bination.] 

Please  address. 

The  Book-Lover  Press, 
30-32  East  2ist  St.,  New  York  City. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  through  your  book- 
seller or  newsdealer,  but  we  particularly  ask 
that  you  avoid  the  "subscription  agents"  so 
largely  advertised.  We  cannot  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  orders  sent  through  such  me- 
dium. 


Rare   Numbers  of  ^'The  Book-Lover/* 

Of  number  one  we  have  now  several  copies. 
These  are  offered  at  $2.00  each,  net. 

Of  number  two  we  have  no  copies.  In  ex- 
change for  a  copy  of  number  two,  in  good  con- 
dition, we  offer  The  Book-Lover  for  two  years. 
Any  copies  of  number  two  received  in  response 
to  this  offer,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  $4.00 
each.  Conditional  orders  will  be  accepted  and 
filed. 

Numbers  three  to  eight,  inclusive,  sold  in 
sets  only,  price  $2.00,  or  with  nine  to  thirteen 
and  a  year's  subscription,  for  $4.00. 


An  Edition  de  Luxe. 

Limited  to  fifty  signed  and  numbered 
copies,  printed  on  Sterling  deckle-edge  antique 
wove,  pure  white  paper,  the  Third  Yearly 
Volume  of  The  Book-Lover  will  be  a  volume 
for  book-lovers,  collectors  and  extra -illustrators 
to  treasure.  The  margins  are  most  generous, 
the  pages  being  9^x12^.  The  front  is  a  full 
deckle,  something  almost  unique  in  a  volume 
so  large.  This  de  luxe  edition  is  folded  and 
sent,  otherwise  unbound,  to  subscribers,  or 
will  be  retained  until  end  of  year,  when  arrange- 
ments for  binding  may  be  made  if  desired. 
Visitors  are  welcomed  at  the  publishing  offices, 
where  the  large-paper  copies  may  be  seen ;  or, 
a  section  will  be  sent  for  inspection  to  anyone 
interested. 

The  price  of  the  edition  de  luxe  is  $10.00 
net,  which  includes  the  six  numbers  making  up 
a  complete  year  of  The  Book-Lover. 

The  third  volume  began  with  the  eleventh 
number  of  the  magazine  and  will  be  completed 
with  number  sixteen. 

Some  copies  of  the  edition  de  luxe  volumes 
one  and  two  remain.  These  are  offered  at 
$7.50  for  volume  one  (issue  of  92  numbered 
copies),  $5.00  for  volume  two  (issue  of  100  num- 
bered copies). 

Twenty  dollars  (S 2 0.00)  now  will  secure  the 
THREE  de  luxe  volumes,  1-2-3,  i^  numbers, 
unbound. 

Volumes  one  and  two  in  rich  crushed  levant, 
beautifully  executed,  $27.00 — sold  in  sets  only. 

Further  details,  as  to  binding  etc.,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  publishers.- 


A  Book-PIate  Number. 

The  next  issue  of  The  Book-Lover  will 
hold,  in  addition  to  its  usual  features,  a  special 
illustrated  section  of  book  plates. 

Already  nearly  fifty  are  in  hand  and  most  of 
these  have  not  before  appeared  in  any  period- 
ical. Those  of  our  readers  who  possess  plates 
they  would  care  to  have  appear  with  others  in 
these  pages  are  invited  to  send  them  at  an 
early  date.  We  will  see  that  they  are  properly 
cared  for  and  returned  after  use. 


Damaged  in  Transit. 

Copies  of  The  Book-Lover  mailed  direct 
from  the  publication  office  are  sent  flat,  in 
specially  strong  manila  envelopes. 

In  case  the  numbers  should  reach  subscribers 
in  any  way  damaged  or  imperfect  a  postal  to 
the  publishers  will  bring  duplicate  and  perfect 
copies  by  return  mail. 


In  spite  of  the  introductory  paragraph  a 
considerable  number  of  our  readers  insisted  on 
accepting  seriously  the  matter  printed  on  pages 
136  and  137  of  the  twelfth  issue  of  The  Book- 
Lover,  the  same  being  headed  "The  Nation's 
Rare  Books."  They  were  meant  to  furnish 
pleasant  and  harmless  diversion  only,  and  were 
given  exactly  as  printed  in  the  several  rural 
journals  quoted.  The  idea  was  to  evidence  the 
common  belief  that  a  book  must  be  valuable 
if  it  is  more  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  old. 


FOR  OUR  READERS  TO  ANSWER. 


Ill 


For  Our  Readers  to  Answer. 

MiLWAUKKK,  Wis.,  Au^.  22,  1902. 
Editor  The  I^ook-Lovek. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  issue  of  The  Book-Lover 
of  May-June,  I  find  a  most  interesting  artiele, 
entitled  "  Recent  Gift  of  a  Curious  Book."  I 
was  especially  attracted  by  it  because  it  dealt 
with  "The  Book  of  the  Courtier"  or  "II  Cor- 
tegiano"  by  Castiglione.  I  have  in  my  library 
a  copy  of  this  same  work  printed  in  1727  by 
W.  Bowger,  of  London.  Your  article  says  that 
the  first  English  translation  was  made  in  1561 
and  "up  to  recently  was  the  only  translation 
ever  made     .     .     .     into  English." 

Now  this  volume  of  mine  claims  on  the  title 
page  to  be  "a  new  version  of  the  same  into 
English,"  and  prefixed  is  a  life  of  the  author  by 
A.  P.  Castiglione  of  the  same  family. 

The  page  is  printed  in  double  column,  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  side  by  side,  but  the  name  of 
the  translator  is  not  given.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  a  copy  of  the  Hoby  translation  is  to  be 
found,  so  that  I  may  compare  mine  and  ascer- 
tain if  possible  what  sort  of  a  book  I  have 
picked  up? 

The  frontispiece  is  a  steel  engraving  by 
Vertue  after  the  Raphael  portrait  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  head  and  tail  pieces  are,  I 
should  judge,  fine  wood  engravings  of  elaborate 
Italian  design,  unsigned.  There  is  a  long  list 
of  subscribers'  names,  an  elaborate  editor's 
preface;  indeed,  everybody's  name  appears 
except  that  of  the  editor  himself. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  some  light  ■ 
upon  this  volume,  which  I  bought  at  auction 
solely  for  the  beauty  of  the  portrait  engraved 
by  Vertue. 

I  find  The  Book-Lover  a  continual,  indeed, 
ever-increasing  source  of  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation. 

I  have  all  the  numbers  from  the  first,  and 
consider  them  as  forming  a  valuable  set. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Mallory, 

909  Cambridge  Ave. 

Kipling. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  seems  to  be  the  home  of 
"  Pirated  Editions."  In  the  June  Book-Lover, 
I  read  the  story  of  the  famous  Columbus  Edition 
of  the  "Rubaiyat,"  and  to-day  I  discovered 
copy  No.  19  of  "The  Islander"  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  one  of  an  edition  of  twenty-five 
"done"  in  that  city.  The  copy  cost  my 
friend  $5.00!  'Tis  true,  it  is  a  beautifully 
printed  pamphlet,  but  are  we  not  carrying  our 
love  of  ' '  Rarities ' '  too  far  ? 

C.  F.  La  Serre, 
Coshocton,  Ohio. 


A  Query. 

A  reader  of  The  Book-Lover  prr)pounds 
this  C[uery  :  Why  is  the  hcmor  of  being  the  first 
book  printed  from  movaVjle  types  commonly 
given  to  the  Mazarin  Bible,  when  there  is  in 
the  King's  Library  in  the  British  Museum  a 
copy  of  a  Chinese  encyclopedia  j)rinted  in 
Korea  from  movable  types  in  1337? 

Isn't  it  a  Chinese  Exclusion  Act? 


Trouble  Ahead  for  Editors. 

The  pul)lishers  of  the  "Author's  Year  Book" 
have  received  an  order  for  a  copy  of  the  book 
from  a  resident  of  McCook,  Nebraska.  Aside 
from  a  dollar,  and  his  name  and  address,  the 
envelope  contained  only  these  touching  lines : 
I  want  to  sell  some  hmping  rhyme. 

And  get  good  shekels  for  my  prose ; 
Or  else  I'll  have  a  hard  old  time, 

To  meet  my  bills.     "  I  tell  you  those." 

As  To  Our  Advertisements. 

We  ask  that  readers  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  answer  any  of  them  in  any  way 
will  mention  this  magazine.  Circulation  is 
necessary  to  gain  advertisements,  and  ad- 
vertisements are  necessary  to  make  that  cir- 
culation profitable  to  the  publisher;  therefore, 
if  you  would  see  The  Book-Lover  thoroughly 
successful,  do  what  you  may  towards  increasing 
its  circulation  and  its  advertisements.  The 
magazine  would  have  much  more  patronage 
and  be  proportionately  better  worth  having  if 
possible  advertisers  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  readers  and  their  average  high  posi- 
tion as  to  wealth  and  culture. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection 
of  FitzGerald's  manuscripts  exhibited  at  Doub- 
leday,  Page  &  Company's  Fifth  Avenue  book- 
shop is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "The 
Rubaiyat,"  with  the  inscription  "Dante  Ga- 
briel Rossetti,  Whitley  Stokes,  July  10,  t86i." 

Swinburne  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  of  London,  in  1897  : 
"It  is  upwards  of  thirty-six  years  since  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  who  had 
just  been  introduced  himself — I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes.  At  that  time  the  first  and  best 
edition  of  FitzGerald's  wonderful  version  w^as 
being  sold  at  a  penny  a  copy,  having  proved 
hopelessly  unsalable  at  the  published  price  of 
one  shilling.  We  invested  (I  should  think)  in 
hardly  less  than  sixpenny  worth  apiece;  and 
on  returning  to  the  stall  next  day  for  more, 
found  that  we  had  sent  up  the  market  to 
the  sinfully  extravagant  sum  of  twopence — an 
imposition  which  evoked  from  Rossetti  a  fer- 
vent and  imperative  remonstrance." 
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Failure  to  comment  on  any  book  listed  below  is  not  to  be  considered  as  indicating  it  is  not  worthy  of  praise,  but  rather 
that  the  editor  has  not  found  time  to  notice  it  at  length.     Many  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  this  department  again. 


Dante  and  the  Divine  Comedy.  W.  J.  Payling 
Wright.  i4opage.s.  S^7'A-  Cloih,  $i.oo.  New  York  : 
John  Lane. 

Drift  of  Song  (A),    Verse.    Chas.  G.  Blanden.     62  pages. 

111.:  Wm.  S.  Lord. 


5x61^.     Buards,  50c.     Evanston, 


English  Girl  in  Pa.ris  (An).     Anonymous.     331  pages. 

§1.50.  New  York  :  John  Lane. 
"  It  has  been  an  understood  thing  for  some  time  past  that 
every  year,  without  fail,  I  spend  at  least  two  months  with 
L'ncie  Jack  ....  For  Uncle  Jack  and  Paris  form  a 
combination  at  all  times  hard  to  resist  "  Hence  these  gay 
sketches  :  "  A  French  Marriage."  '"  Concerning  a  Gay  Mar- 
quise,"'■  A  Cafe  Chantant,"  "  A  Sapho  of  the  Salon,"  etc., 
all  highly  peppered  with  French  phrases,  and  sauced  with 
marginal  headings.  The  English  rendering  of  French 
idioms  is  ahnosl  as'  fascinating  as  an  evening  with  the 
lamented  Marie  A.imee.  .  .  .  Admirable  light  reading 
for  the  home  circle,  the  club  or  the  library. 

Folly  in  the  Forest.  Carolyn  Wells.    280  pages.    5x7'/^. 

Illustrated.      $1.25.       Philadelphia  :    The     Henry    Al- 

temus  Co. 
No  brighter  or  wittier  book  for  the  young  will  appear  for 
the  coming  holiday  season.  It  deserves  a  long  lite  on  its 
mirth-provoking  merits  and  will  bring  laughter  to  an  adult 
quite  as  readily  as  to  a  child — though  usually  the  two  will 
not  be  amused  by  the  same  paragraph.  Miss  Wells  evi- 
dently wrote  with  an  eye  on  two  audiences  and  her  eye- 
sight is  faultless. 

Hearts  Courageous.  Hallie  Erminie  Rives.  407 
pages.  5>^x8.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bower- Merrill  Co 
Miss  Rives  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  distinct  ad- 
vance that  "Hearts  Courageous"  is  upon  her  previous 
work  in  tone,  interest,  and  workmanship.  The  time  is 
Colonial,  and  the  scene  laid  in  Virginia,  but  the  story  is  as 
original  in  plot  as  it  the  author  were  not  bound  by  historical 
limitations. 

How  to  Make  SlA  Index.  H.  B.  Wheatley.  The 
Book  Lovers'  Library.  240  pages.  4)4x7.  Cloth, 
111.25.     New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  who  has  made  many  books,  writes  with  ex- 
perience and  judgment  on  how  the  indexes  to  books  should 
be  compiled.  This  is  an  art  which  is  now  sometimes  taught 
along  with  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  indeed,  it  is 
only  by  practice  that  real  skill  in  indexing  can  be  acquired. 
Mr.  Wheatley,  however,  illustrates  his  sul)ject  so  thorough- 
ly, both  by  examples  of  what  to  avoid  (a  fruitful  topic)  and 
by  positive  rules,  that  the  l)eginner  who  has  mastered  his 
little  handlxjok  will  know  all  that  theory  can  teach  him. 
Sir  James  Paget  touiid  a  pleasuie  in  making  indexes,  and 
it  will  be  well  if  the  help  here  offered  by  .\lr  Wheatley  per- 
suades other  authors  to  com|)ile  their  own,  for  it  is  only  the 
author  who  can  cause  an  index  fully  to  bring  out  the  points 
of  his  book.  Before  he  turns  to  the  practical  side  of  his 
subject  Mr.  Wlieatley  illustrates  its  history,  and  unearths 
some  amusing  special  indexes,  so  that  his  book  is  by  no 
means  un-ntei  tain. ng.  His  own  index  is  a  model  of  full- 
ness, but  thii  alphabtlical  airangtmcnt  of  the  entries  under 
the  word  "  Index  "  itself  is  ladically  bad  The  words  which 
rule  the  alphabetic. d  sequence  are  often  uiiimi)ortant  and 
there  is  nollimg  to  indicate  that  the  three  entries  which 
follow  "  history  of  the  word  "  are  subordinate  ones,  break- 
ing the  sequeijce.  Unless  each  entry  under  a  heading 
begins  a  new  line,  and  sub(»rdinate  entries  are  indented,  the 
alphabetical    arrangement   seems   markedly   inferior   to   a 


logical   or   historical  one.     A    diverting   chapter  from    the 
volume  will  be  found  in  this  present  Book-Lovkr. 

Hymns  of  th©  Faith.  Being  an  ancient  anthology 
preserved  in  the  short  collection  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  the  Buddhists.  Translated  from  the  Pali  by  Albert 
J.Edmunds  108  pages,  s'-^x?^.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

In  a.  Tusca.n  GaLrden.  Anonymous.  419  pages.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.     $1.50.     New  York  :  John  Lane. 

Jewish  EncyclopediaL  (The).  Volume  11.  Apocrypha- 
Benash.  6S5  pages.  8x13  inches.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
$6  00.  New  York  :  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
The  second  volume  of  "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia"  in- 
creases one's  amazement  and  admiration.  The  publishers 
are  keeping  their  promise  to  produce  a  monumental  piece 
of  literature  The  work  thus  far  covers  "  A  "  and  one-third 
of  "  B."  The  twelve  volumes,  when  completed,  will  provide 
a  well-digested  mass  of  material  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  concerning  the  most  interesting  Oriental 
race -of  all  time.  This  new  work  is  destined  to  call  the 
world's  attention  to  the  Jew  in  a  new  and  impressive  fash- 
ion. We  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  Jewish  literature,  and  a  revival  of  Jewish  studies 
among  Gentile  scholars.  This  is  the  more  likely  because 
the  encyclopedia  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts,  already 
well  known  and  more  or  less  accessible  in  scattered  vol- 
umes. It  is  surprising,  considering  the  important  part  that 
the  race  has  taken  in  the  world's  affairs,  that  no  country 
yet  possesses  an  adequate  history  of  the  Jews.  The  editors 
of  "  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia"  lay  particular  stress  upon 
the  fact.  In  truth,  it  seems  that  four-fifths  of  the  material 
that  has  gone  into  this  monumental  publication  has  been 
"  created,"  collected,  and  digested  for  this  special  purpose. 
They  say: 

"Though  of  late  years  considerable  activity  has  been 
shown  in  collecting  materials  for  such  histories,  there  exists 
no  comprehensive  historical  account  of  the  Jews  of  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Holland,  England,  Italy,  Poland,  or  the 
United  States,  or  even  of  such  political  divisions  as  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Galicia.  or  of  congregations  of  such 
historic  importance  as  those  of  Amsterdam,  Frankfort-on- 
the- Main,  London,  Prague,  or  Wilna.  Even  voluminous 
historical  standard  works  like  those  of  Bancroft,  Macaulay, 
and  Green,  of  Michelet  and  Thiers,  of  Schlosser  and  Ranke, 
are  absolutely  silent  about  the  history  ot  the  Jews  of  the 
epochs  and  countries  they  respectively  treat." 

So  the  new  publication  has  to  a  large  extent  an  open 
field,  and  aims  to  present  for  the  fi'st  time  a  complete  his- 
torical survey  of  the  world  as  tar  as  the  Jewish  race  is  con- 
cerned 

"Jewish  history,  sociology,  economics,  and  statistics  have 
hitherto  been  left  almost  uncultivated.  There  has,  for 
example,  been  no  attempt  to  present  a  comprehensive  ac- 
count concerning  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
communities,  either  in  North  or  South  America  or  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  development  stages  through  which 
Judaism  has  passed  in  America  although  of  extreme  inter- 
est not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  promising  to  react  upon 
the  shapingof  Judaism  all  over  the  world,  have  received  but 
little  atienuon. 

"  As  to  Russia,  even  the  modern  historian  par  excellence 
of  the  Jews,  H.  Graetz.  in  his  eleven  bulkv  volumes,  devotes 
very  little  space  to  the  history  and  mental  evolution  of  the 
five  millions  of  Jews  co'  demned  to  live  huddled  together 
in  the  so-called  'pale.'  Through  the  disinterested  efforts 
of  Baron  l>avid  de  Gunzburg  of  St.  Petersburg,  member  of 
the  foreign   board  of    consulting   editors  of   '  The   Jewish 
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Encyclopedia,'  hundreds  of  rabbis  and  scholarly  laymen 
throuj^hi)Ut  Russia  are  collectintj  historical  and  statistical 
material  in  order  to  enable  the  editors  of  '  The  Jewish 
Encyclo[iedia '  to  ijive  for  the  first  time  a  succinct  history 
of  almost  every  Russian  community  of  any  historical  or 
numerical  importance.  A  like  activity  for  a  similar  purpose 
prevai's  amony,-  the  members  of  the  American-Jewisli  His- 
torical Society." 

Naturally,  in  a  woric  of  this  character,  and  in  the  liufht  of 
the  later  kiiowledne,  the  treatment  accorded  the  Bible  is 
especially  important.  In  this  connection  we  are  informed 
by  the  editors  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of 
the  younger  Jewish  generation  lind  it  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  inborn  love  and  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scripture  the 
bold  assertions  of  the  so-called  higher  criticism  The  edit- 
ors of  'The  Jewish  Encyclopedia'  had  neither  to  decide 
for  nor  against  literal  inspiration."  The  method  of  work 
is  thus  explained: 

"  They  had,  in  this  special  department,  the  delicate  and 
arduous  task  set  before  them  neither  to  hurt  religtms  feel- 
ing nor  to  ignore  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Christian  exegetes 
to  apply  to  Koly  Scripture  the  method  of  modern  literary 
and  philological  criticism,  and  to  utilize  for  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  word  of  God  the  results  of  Ai-syriology, 
Egyptology,  and  all  other  branches  of  historical  and  archeo- 
logical  research.  The  editors  of  '  The  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia '  deemed  it,  therefore,  appr.ipriate,  in  the  more  im- 
portant Biblical  articles,  to  distin.;uish  sharply  between  the 
conservative  and  the  critical  point  of  view  and  to  give  in 
separate  paragraphs  the  actual  dates  of  the  Masoreiic  text 
and  the  critical  views  regarding  tliem.  Thus  all  the  ma- 
terial for  an  individual  judgment  are  before  the  reader  to 
enable  him  to  decide  critical  questions  for  himself." 

The  basis  of  Jewish  science  and  the  fundament  of  Jewish 
life  being  the  Bible,  Jewish  scholars  bet;in  to  realize  that 
their  prime  duty  lies  m  reconquermg  the  holy  book,  which 
has  been  for  various  reasons  in  the  course  of  centuries 
superseded  in  the  Jewish  mind  and  the  seats  of  Jewish 
learning  by  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  its  numberless 
commentaries  and  super-commentaries.  The  editors  of 
"The  Jewish  Encyclopedia'  have  therefore,  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  on  absolutely  new  lines  compiled  a  Bil)le 
dictionary,  and  inserted  its  thousands  of  topics  into  the 
enormous  mass  of  historical,  biographical,  and  theological 
information  All  sides  of  Biblical  research  are  represented 
and  treatv^d  concisely. 

To  emphasize  their  Jewish  standpoint  the  editors  give,  in 
many  hundreds  of  the  more  important  articles,  a  full  and 
adequate  account  of  the  ralibinical  explanation  of  the  topic 
treated,  'i'his  <;)ecial  department  is  of  pric  less  value  to 
the  Ch-istian  theologian  and  teacher,  who  finds  here  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  the  results  of  researches  which 
otherwise  would  l)e  practically  inaccessil)le.  Often  a  fourth 
section  is  joined  to  the  Masoretic,  rabbinical,  and  critical 
sections — the  .Mohammedan,  incluiling  a  statement  of  the 
phases  under  which  the  Biblical  data  appear  in  the  Koran 
and  traditions  of  Islam  generally.  Thus,  the  attentive 
Jewish  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  what  his  own  rabbis,  the 
Christian  theologians,  and  the  Mohammedan  ulemas  did 
with  the  wonderful  book  which  spiritually  regenerated  the 
greater  part  of  civilized  humanity. 

Of  course,  it  is  hopeless  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number 
and  variety  of  topics  treated.  A  few  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, in  passing.  From  Joseph  Jacobs'  review  of  the  Jew's 
connection  with  banking,  we  learn  that,  in  this 
writer's  opinion,  the  ''  monoply  of  internation  il  finance  had 
largely  passed  from  Jewish  hands  by  1900,'  and  that,  •'  alto- 
gether the  influence  of  Jews  on  banking  has  been  short- 
lived, and  was  due  to  the  preliminary  advantage  given  to 
them  by  their  international  position,  which  is  nowadays 
shared  by  them  with  others." 

The  student  ot  folk  lore  will  find  an  excellent  article  on 
'  Asmodeus.  '  Balladrv  is  but  slightly  toucaed  upon  in 
this  volume,  the  reatler  being  referred  to  a  future  article  on 
"  folk  lore,''  but  there  is  here  a  short  note  on  Christian  bal- 
lads dealing  wilh  Jewish  subjects  or  persons,  as  distinct 
from  Jewish  balladry  proper.  In  this  folk-poetry  the  deeds 
of  the  Jews  are  generally  described  from  the  anti-Semitic 
point  of  view.  The  colcjred  plate  of  badges  presents  the 
Jewish  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  and  different  forms  of 
the  distinctive  badges  formerly  worn  by  the  Jews.  A 
double-page  plate  of  an  auto-da-fe  held  in  the  plaza  at 
Madrid  in   1680,  before  Charles  II.,  is  reproduced  from  a 


painting   by    Rici.     Other  illustrations  of  historical   value 

will  be  found  under  "  Atonement,"  "  Moses  Arragel  Pre- 
senting his  Translation  of  tiie  liible  to  Don  Luis  (le  (Jiiz- 
man,"  "The  I""oundation  .Stone  (<f  Mordecai  N.  Xoah's  Pro- 
posed City  Near  Niagara,"  and  "  Rameses  liesieging 
Ashkelon,"  taken  from  an  ICgyptian  monument. 

Music  has  been  freely  treated  in  the  departments  of 
hymnology  and  liturgy.  The  notes  for  many  a  Hebrew 
melody  accompany  the  text.  Thirty  of  the  biographies 
are  accompanied  by  portraits. 

JaLines  McNeill  Whistler.  W.  (]  P.owdoin.  7x10. 
llhislrated.  Boards,  Jfi  50.  New  York:  Randolph  R. 
lieam.     Noticed   at   length    elsewhere   in    this  present 
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Kindred  of  the  Wild  (The).  Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts. 
374  pages.     51^x8^.    .ii;2.oo.     Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

There  is  an  indescribable  fascination  in  these  true  tales  of 
animal  life  in  the  wild  woods  for  any  one  fond  of  nature  in 
her  uncivilized  purity.  A  certain  haziness  of  scene  and  an 
accompanying  poetic  style  befit  extremely  well  the  authors 
literary  intention.  One  has  a  dreiimy  feeling  in  reading  the 
book  as  if  he  were  half  asleep,  and  in  doubt  whether  the 
moving  things  before  him  were  real  or  imaginary.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Roberts  s  sketches  are 
founded  on  actual  experience,  somewhere  in  the  forests  of 
Canada,  far  away  to  the  North.  They  are  told  with  a  con- 
summate art,  and  like  the  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Prime's  adventures 
of  a  generation  ago  in  "  The  Old  House  by  the  River,"  ex- 
ert a  nameless  spell  over  the  sympathetic  mind.  Mr.  Bull's 
weird  illustrations  grow  in  favor  as  one  comes  to  know  them 
better. 

L>a.dy  Paramount  (The).  Henry  Harland.  292  pages. 
Cloth,  $1.00.     New  York  :  John  Lane. 

Among  the  finest  of  the  newer  novels.  "  The  Cardinal's 
Snuff-Box  '  was  fine,  but  this  is  finer;  it  is  exquisite.  It  is  as 
full  of  quotations  as  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  quotations  are 
Shakespearean  But  these  are  the  result  of  the  overflowing 
spirits  of  the  leading  characters  in  this  exquisitely  humor- 
ous romance  The  authoi"'s  natural  history  is  sometimes 
out  of  season,  but  his  "atmosphere"  and  scenery  are  su- 
perb. His  book  has  all  the  charm  of  one  of  Richard 
Jefferies'  best. 

L,ast  Words  of   Distinguished   Men    a.nd    Women. 

Frederick  Rowland  .Marvin.  New  edition,  with  appen- 
dix. 353  pages.  5^x8.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Dr.  Marvin  not  onl}'  gives  the  names  and  the  last  words 
spoken  by  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  world  in  all 
ages  of  its  history,  but  considerable  additional  matter,  per- 
taining to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  died.  The 
author  does  not  tell  us  how  many  years  he  has  spent  in  pre- 
paring the  material  for  this  extraordinarily  interesting  book, 
but  one  can  easily  see  that  it  was  not  a  task  of  a  day  or  of 
a  year.  The  list  of  men  and  women  whose  names  and  last 
sayings  he  has  brought  together  includes  scores  of  the  best 
known  personages  in  history.  The  book  is  of  great  his- 
torical value,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  page 
in  it,  and  it  is  never  gruesome  or  unpleasant.  This  new, 
enlarged  edition  is  proof  at  least  in  some  measure  that  the 
volume  is  finding  the  welcome  that  it  merits. 

Luck  o*  LaLSsenda.le,  Earl  of  Iddesleigh.  350  pages. 
5'/^xS.  $1.50.  New  York :  John  Lane.  (Noticed  on 
Page  Vlll.) 

Love  Story  of  Abrver  Stone  (The".  Edwin  Carlile 
Litsey.  170  pages.  6x8)4.  Cloth,  $1.20.  New  York : 
A.  S    Barnes  &  Co. 

With  faults  of  immaturity  m  its  structure,  but  full  of  deli- 
cacy, refinement,  old-fashioned  simplicity  and  sweetness. 
It  is  a  romance  of  the  simplest  sort  ;  a  study  of  a  middle- 
aged  book  lover,  who  seeks  deeper  seclusion  and  repose  m 
the  Blue  Grass  Region  and  finds  the  brief  and  tender  ro- 
mance of  an  uneventful  life  The  charm  of  the  tale  is  its 
fresh  feeling  for  nature,  its  atmospheric  quality,  and  that 
touch  of  idealism  which  gives  life  unfa,iling  romance  for  all 
who  have  heart  and  imagination.  Such  a  piece  of  naive 
and  tender  writing  brings  the  breath  of  nature  into  an  art 
in  which  too  many  practitioners  are  relying  upon  mechani- 
cal skill,  on  hard  finish,  on  cold  observation,  on  hasty  as- 
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similation  of  the  form  and  fashion  of  earlier  periods,  and 
trusting  too  little  to  the  undying  interest  of  the  simple 
story  of  the  heart. 

Library  of  Litera-ry  Criticism  of  English  a.rvd 
AmericaLFv  Authors  (The).  Edited  by  Charles  Wells 
Moulton.  (VIII  vols.  TOj^x;.  Illustrated  $5  oo  per 
vol.  Vol.  I.  680-163S,  pp.  768  ;  Vol.  II,  1639-1729,  pp. 
768  ;  Vol.  III.  1730-1784,  pp.  768  :  Vol.  IV,  1785-1824, 
pp.  800).     Buffalo  :  Moulton  Publishing  Co. 

This  is  a  most  important,  interesting  and  valuable  work.  It 
may  be  briefly  described  as  a  compilation  of  all  the  critical 
mention  of  the  great  authors  in  English  and  American 
literature,  even  the  most  (apparently)  trivial  mention  being 
frequently  inserted.  This  is  tlie  mere  skeleton  of  the  plan, 
of  course  ;  but  even  this  is  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of 
such  a  work,  if  adequately  edited.  Mr.  Moulton.  who  has 
devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  compilation  of  the 
work,  has  done  his  task  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  He  has  collected  the  critical  estimates,  from  a 
myriad  sources,  of  some  1,500  of  the  most  notable  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  authors,  selected  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  has  placed  these  criticisms  under  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective authors,  which  are  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Each  volume  of  the  series  covers  a  period  in  literature,  and 
each  is  in  itself  complete  as  to  the  period  covered. 

A  preliminary  word  may  be  given  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
set,  of  which  four  volumes  have  been  issued.  The  vol- 
umes are  bound  in  plain  green  cloth,  strong  and  neat,  and 
are  printed  in  clear  type  on  excellent  paper.  They  are  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  notable  authors 
of  whose  works  they  treat.  The  mechanics  of  the  literary 
arrangement  are  also  admirable.  The  name  of  the  author, 
with  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  is  given,  followed  by 
a  quotation — usually  from  some  cyclopedia  or  biographical 
dictionary — giving  a  brief  account  of  the  major  facts  of  his 
activities.  Then  follow,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
writing,  the  o})inions  of  note  concerning  his  works,  these 
being  usually  divided  into  general  and  particular  classes, 
and  frequently,  where  justified,  into  criticisms  concerning 
the  respective  productions  of  the  author.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  under  the  head  of  "  Geoffrey  Chaucer"  the 
following  divisions  of  the  criticisms  quoted  :  "  Personal," 
"  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  "Book  of  the  Duchess,"  "  Tlie 
Complaint  of  Mars,"  "  Translation  of  Boelhius,  "  Par- 
liament of  Foules,"  '  Troilus  and  Cresside,"  '  The  House 
of  Fame,'  "  Legend  of  Good  Women,"  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe,'  "Canterbury  Tales"  and  ''Rejected 
Poems,"  followed  by  a  mass  of  criticisms  and  judgments 
included  under  the  head  of  "  General."  This  excellent  ar- 
rangement enables  the  searcher  for  the  judgments  ex- 
pressed upon  any  particular  work  of  the  great  writers  of 
English  to  find  them  at  once  and  have  them  spread  before 
him  in  juxtaposition  and  contrast. 

The  scope  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  Volume  I  we  find  no  fewer  than  48  pages,  including  306 
quotations,  devoted  to  Chaucer  ;  33  images  and  221  quota- 
tions to  Spenser  ;  131  pages  to  Shakespeare,  and  the  rest 
in  proportion  to  their  fame.  In  Volume  II  we  find  57  pages 
given  to  Milton,  55  to  Dryden  and  4  even  to  such  a  com- 
paratively ur.important  author  as  Izaak  Walton.  Volume 
III  gives  52  pages  to  Pope,  37  to  Goldsmith,  and  27  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  American  authors  now  beginning  to  be 
represented,  though,  of  course    somewhat  sparsely. 

That  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  controversy 
is  the  exceedingly  great  value  of  the  set  as  a  work  of 
reference.  It  is  a  perfect  tool  of  its  kind  and  is  simply  in- 
valualjle  to  the  literary  worker.  Here  he  will  find  collated 
all  the  chief  judgments,  ancient  and  modern — for  the  work 
brings  its  criticisms  down  to  the  present  century — of  the 
authoritative  critics  concerning  the  great  writers  who  have 
made  English  literature  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
genius  of  the  race.  Of  course,  there  is  great  interest,  apart 
from  its  value,  to  be  found  in  the  work  ;  a  reading  of  the 
various  f)pinions  concerning  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  for 
example,  from  the  enthusiastic  general  commendation  of 
Jf^nson  to  the  verdict  of  Tliomas  Rymer  upon  "  Othello  " 
that  "  the  tragical  part  is  clearly  none  other  than  a  bloody 
farce,  without  salt  or  savour,  '  presents  a  contrast  of  opinion 
and  appreciation  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  remarkable. 
Even  the  poets  are  made  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
general  critical  verdict ;  to  continue  with  Shakespeare,  for 
instance,  we  find  given  Shelley's  lines 


"  divinest  Shakespeare's  might 
Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light 
Like  omniscient  power  which  he 
Imaged  'mid  mortality." 

And  from  Mrs.  Browning  : 

'■  There  Shakespeare,  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  of  the  world  :  O  eyes  sublime 
With  tears  and  laughter  for  all  time  ! " 

Sometimes  even  two  or  three  appreciative  or  epigram- 
matic words  are  quoted  from  some  authority,  poet  or  pro- 
saist, as  "  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,"  from  Jonson.  This  most 
comprehensive  plan  enables  the  student  of  literature  to  un- 
derstand the  appreciation  in  which  the  great  writers  were 
held  by  those  who  were  fellow-craftsmen  rather  than  pro- 
fessed judges,  and  greatly  adds  to  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  work. 

Thus  the  work  is  an  eminently  practical  addition  to  the 
working  library  of  the  scholar,  while  it  has  also  a  distinct 
and  decided  educational  value.  It  is  a  most  compendious 
and  at  the  same  tiine  handy  work  of  general  English  litera- 
ture, containing  in  epitomized  form  all  that  could  be  found 
in  the  most  detailed  accounts  of  the  various  writers  of  whom 
it  treats,  and  giving  such  information  in  compact  yet 
adequate  manner.  Moreover,  the  student  of  literature  is 
by  this  work  enabled  to  form  his  own  opinions  concerning 
the  general  estimate  in  which  each  author  is  held,  and 
is  not  forced  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  any  one  critic, 
however  eminent  and  authoritative. 

The  work  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  library  of  every  literary  scholar  and  student,  while  for 
general  libraries,  especially  those  of  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions,  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct. 
Nor  should  the  mere  lover  of  literature  be  without  it  if  he 
desire  to  gain  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  monumental 
works  of  the  past  than  he  could  reach  through  his  own  un- 
aided judgment  or  through  the  ipse  dixit  of  modern  com- 
mentators and  critics. 

Man  in  the  Street  (The):  Stories  from  the  New  York 
Tii)ics.  310  pages.  5x7^.  $1.  New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilvie 
Publishing  Company. 

This  collection  of  bright  stories  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  all  interested  in  the  sajnngs  that  pass  current  with  the 
wine  and  the  walnuts.  The  book  is  brimful  of  things  and 
thoughts  conducive  to  laughter.  Although  there  is  nothing 
in  the  volume  that  puts  it  upon  even  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder  that  leads  to  the  niche  where  works  of  literature  are 
supposed  to  rest,  that  will  make  little  difference  to  those 
who  want  a  book  that  will  make  them  laugh. 

Mississippi  Bubble  (The).  Emerson  Hough.  425 
pages.  sl4^7/4-  Cloth,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

The  author  has  embodied  in  his  story  facts  concerning  what 
was  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  speculative  enterprise 
ever  conceived,  and  has  told  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
tirely claim  the  reader's  attention.  Much  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  America — the  West ;  not  the  West  that  is  familiar 
to  us  in  these  days,  but  as  it  was  when  only  New  England, 
Virginia  and  the  New  France  were  known  to  our  brothers 
across  the  sea.  John  Law,  adventurer,  gamester,  financier 
and  society  exquisite  escaped  from  Newgate  prison  in  Lon- 
don and  came  to  America.  Not  satisfied  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  was  ever  seeking  an  elusive,  wonderful 
chimera  until,  in  the  wilderness  of  the  "  Messaseba."  when 
the  rippling  waters  of  the  great  river  appeared  before  him, 
he  said,  "  This  is  the  West.  We  have  chosen  and  we  have 
arrived  !  "  The  story  is  told  with  much  dignity,  and  to  the 
last  page  the  high  standard  set  at  the  beginning  is  main- 
tained; there  is  running  through  it  the  delicate  tracery  of  a 
good  woman's  love,  as  well  as  the  darker  line  of  one  wholly 
un.scrupulous;  and  there  are  descriptions  that  will  ever 
linger  in  the  reader's  memory. 

Mrs.  Tree.  Laura  E.  Richards.  282  pages.  4>^x6  Cloth, 
75  cents.     Boston  :  Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 

This  is  a  sweet  tale.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  style,  with 
the  sparing  use  of  dialect.  Its  author  is  one  of  the  few 
persons  that  can  write  of  the  village  life  of  to-day  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  of  interest.  Her  style,  too,  is  such 
as  to  win  our  admiration.  Laura  E.  Richards,  however, 
has  long  been  admired  by  us,     We  were  enthusiastic  over 
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her  "  Captain  January,"  and  in  its  way  the  present  volume 
— though  designed  for  adults  as  "  Captain  January  "  was 
for  children — is  the  ecjual  of  that  book.  The  characters  are 
exceedingly  well  drawn  and  the  author  throughout  the  book 
is  able  to  hold  our  attentio-i  by  their  consistent  (juaintness. 
We  meet  in  the  little  volume  with  one  or  two  new  anecdotes 
that  are  fetchingly  humorous,  and  we  have  several  scenes 
that  are  exceedingly  droll.  There  is,  too,  a  little  pathos 
and  a  little  love,  a;:  there  should  be.  Certainly  "  Mrs. 
Tree"  is  a  very  readable  little  book,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  is  also  a.  very  well  illustrated  volume. 

My  Ca.ptive.  J.  A.  Altsheler.  281  pages.  5>^x8. 
Cloth,  $1.00.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  latter  days  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  describes  the  adventures  of  a  young  American 
officer  who  has  captured  a  young  English  woman  as  a  spy. 
Chapter  after  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  incidents  of  the 
first  few  hours  of  their  association,  their  relations  constantly 
changing  as  they  pass  in  and  out  of  danger.  If  this  sort  of 
a  story  pleases  you  there  is  no  better  on  the  market.  It 
moves  swiftly,  smoothly  and  naturally,  and  is  a  capital 
book.  Mr.  Altsheler  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  present-day 
historical  novelists,  an  honored  writer  before  "Janice 
Meredith  "  won  her  thousands  of  admu-ers,  and  "  Richard 
Carvel  "  became  the  vogue.  He  is  a  conscientious  student, 
a  well-trained  writer,  and  a  sincere  patriot  ;  his  books  have 
a  lasting  value  as  historical  pictures. 

Night  Side  of  London  (The).  Robert  Machray.  Illus- 
trated by  Tom  Browne.  300  pages,  6  x  g.  $2.50. 
Philadelphia:  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

"  The  Circus  is  rather  quiet.  A  'bus  now  and  again 
rumbles  up,  and  interposes  itself  between  you  and  the 
Fountain,  hiding  that  mocking  image.  A  girl  of  the  night, 
on  her  prowl  for  prey,  casts  a  keen  glance  at  you,  and  flits 
silently  past  like  a  bat.  Behind  you — you  can  see  her  with 
the  tail  of  your  eye — pauses  a  Painted  Lady,  picture- 
hatted,  black-haired,  belladonna'd,  rouged,  overdressed, 
but  not  more  so  than  many  a  Great  Lady.  She  makes  a 
true  picture  of  the  town,  of  one  aspect  of  the  Night  Side  of 
London,  as  she  stands  with   her  back   to  the  down-drawn, 

dull  red  blinds  of  the  window  in  the  rear and 

then  a  few  more  minutes  pass,  and  the  Circus  suddenly 
buzzes  with  life.  .  .  .  Here  are  movement,  color,  and  a 
babel  of  sounds —  .  .  .  the  flashing  and  twinkling  of 
the  multitudinous  lights  of  hurrying  hansoms,  of  many  . 
carriages  speeding  homeward  to  supper,  of  streams  of 
people,  men  and  women,  mostly  in  evening  dress,  walkmg 
along,  smiling  and  jesting  and  talking  of  what  they  have 
been  to  see." 

With  this  kind  of  picturesque  description  and  running 
comment,  Robert  Machray  tells  of  "  The  Night  Side  of 
London."  His  are  the  keen  eye  and  ready  pencil  of  the 
practi  ed  newspaper  man.  Starting  from  Piccadilly  Circus 
— "  the  centre  of  the  Night  Side  of  London  ' — he  wanders, 
notebook  in  hand,  east  through  Leicester  Square,  northeast 
through  Soho,  up  Regent  street  and  down  Euston  Road, 
stopping  now  to  observe  a  drunken  couple,  now  to  patronize 
a  coffee-stand,  but  always  noting  down  fresh  impressions 
and  sketching  odd  characters  Then,  leaving  Piccadilly 
and  the  life  of  the  streets  he  drops  in  on  "society' — the 
theatre,  the  opera,  balls  and  receptions — and  out  again, 
over  to  an  East  End  music-hall.  He  dines  at  the  Carlton 
or  the  Imperial,  goes  to  a  club  with  some  man-about-town, 
or  in  company  with  an  artist  friend  visits  the  "  Eccentrics  ' 
— the  London  prototypes  of  New  York's  "  Lambs.''  Still 
there  are  to  be  explored  the  cheap  shows  of  the  East  End, 
the  dancing  halls,  the  would-be  bohemianism  of  the  student 
colony,  or  one  of  the  famous — infamous — London  "  night 
clubs" 

Perhaps  the  vicious  side  seems  to  predominate;  certainly 
gayety  is  always  uppermost,  covering  thinly  the  downright 
misery  of  the  swarming  life  on  the  streets.  To  see  it  all  as 
a  spectator,  notebook  in  hand,  tempts  to  moralizing.  But 
Mr.  Machray  generally  avoids  the  temptation.  His  business 
is  to  describe  and  illustrate,  and  he  sticks  closely  to  his 
text.  In  this  book  you  will  find  no  attempt  to  solve  prob- 
lems or  to  improve  conditions.  Whether  watching  the 
frivolities  of  the  Duchess  of  Blankshire's  ball  or  witnessing 
a  '   knock  out'  at  the  National  Sporting  Club,  the  author  is 


equally  dispassionate.  Nor  is  his  observation  subtle,  his 
reflection  profound.  The  picturesf[ue,  the  changing  surface 
of  things,  the  movement,  the  superficies  of  life — these  are 
the  objects  of  his  search;  and  its  result  is  a  book  of  genuine 
interest  of  a  (|uite  original  sort. 

Mr.  Macliray  cannot,  however,  arrogate  to  himself  all 
credit  for  his  success.  Happily  his  wanderings  are  accom- 
panied by  an  observer  no  less  alert  Ihaii  himself  and  per- 
haps more  penetrating.  "Tom"  Browne  has  illustrated 
the  text  with  more  than  ninety  characteristic  drawings  and 
sketches.  The  illustrations  are  not  short  of  excellent — 
simple  in  construction,  and  expressive,  with  the  touch  of 
exaggeration  that  brings  out  each  individual  as  a  distinct 
type.  Mr.  Browne's  pictures  are  an  achievement.  The 
book  is  notably  well  printed. 

Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Corona-tion  of  King  Ed- 
waLrd  "Vll.  William  Watson.  53  pages.  S'A^TA- 
Boards,  $1.00.     New  York  :  John  Lane. 

Exhibits  the  stately  cadence  and  accent  which  distinguish 
the  work  of  Mr.  William  Watson  and  set  it  immeasurably 
above  the  labored  and  frothy  mouthings  of  the  Laureate  of 
the  moment.  Mr.  Watson's  latest  poem  has  great  dignity, 
the  weight  of  thought  which  is  always  present  in  his  work, 
and  contains  many  examples  of  his  felicity  of  diction.  His 
imagination  responds  not  only  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  British  Empire,  its  great  variety  of  cli- 
mates, soils,  and  peoples,  but  also  to  the  heroic  notes  in  its 
history  ;  and  the  ode  is  on  the  highest  ethical  plane  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  English  spirit  and  destiny,  and  in  its 
urgent  appeal  to  the  noblest  aims  of  Englishmen. 

Persian  Children  of  the  Rova^l  Family.  Wilfrid 
Sparroy.  351  pages.  6x83^.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $3.50. 
New  York  :  John  Lane. 

Stray  Lea-ves  from  a  Border  Garden.  Mary 
Pamela  Milne -Holme.  3.40  pages.  5x7'/^.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $1.50.     New  York  :  John  Lane. 

Way  of  Esca.pe  (The).  Graham  Travers.  376  pages. 
SVz^lVz-    Cloth.  $1.50.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Women  Designers  of  Book  Plates.  Wilbur  Macey 
Stone  3^x8.  Unpaged.  Illustrated.  $1.00.  New 
York  ;  Randolph  R.  Beam. 

To  be  noticed  hereafter. 


The  Father  of  English  Prose, 

During  this  Millenary  Celebration  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  the  father  of  English  prose,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  new  books  coming  out 
relative  to  his  life  and  works.  Not  the  least  of 
these  in  wholesome  interest  is  the  latest  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  ripest  work  of  his  life, 
namely,  "King  Alfred's  Old  Enghsh  Version 
of  St.  Augustine's  SoHloquies,"  edited  with 
introduction,  notes,  and  complete  glossary,  by 
Henry  Lee  Hargrove,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale.  It  is  a 
commendable  spirit  which  gives  this  rare  study 
in  Medievalism  to  the  modem  world  for  the  first 
time.  Until  now  it  has  been  hidden  away  in 
the  unique  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum. 
This  edition  came  out  in  September  and  has  al- 
ready received  commendation  by  scholars  who 
are  speciahsts  in  the  subject.  To  many  it  will 
reveal  for  the  first  time  the  real  and  vital 
relationship  of  Alfred  to  our  modern  hfe  and 
literature. 

Professor  Hargrove  was  recently  called  to 
the  chair  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Florida. 
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THE  HARD  LUCK  O'  LASSENDALE, 

Here  are  two  fine  examples  of  modem  book- 
reviewing.  That  in  the  second  column  is  from 
the  Mail  and  Express,  a  journal  of  high  standing 
and  generally  regarded  as  fair,  as  well  as  sin- 
cere. That  in  the  first  column  is  from  Book 
News,  a  magazine  which,  if  it  err  at  all,  would 
be  expected  to  err  in  giving  too  much  praise. 

LUCK    O'  LASSENDALE.      LUCK   O'  LASSENDALF. 

A  type  of  fiction  which 
seems  to  be  enjoying  a 
period  of  mild  popularity 
just  now  is  the  novel 
founded  upon  an  old 
family  prophecy  and  its 
fulfillment.  Mr.  Benson's 
recent  "Luck  of  the 
Vails"  and  Ellen  Thor- 
neycroft  Fowler's  "Fuel 
for  Fire"  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  class,  and 
still  another  is  "Luck 
o'  Lassendale."  For  gen- 
erations the  house  of 
Lassendale  has  ruled 
"lord  of  all,"  just  as  the 
lines  of  the  old  legend 
predict  that  it  will  until 
there  "comes  a  weakling 
lord  and  frail,  when  away 
with  lordly  Lassendale." 
When  old  Sir  John  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  four 
children,  and  the  title 
and  lands  passed  to  the 
eldest  son,  Francis,  it  nev- 
er occurred  to  any  one 
to  think  apprehensively 
of  the  prophecy.  Francis 
was  far  from  frail  and 
weakly  in  a  physical 
sense — a  good  soldier,  a 
good  sportsman,  an  open- 
hearted,  hospitable  fel- 
low, with  unbounded  en- 
ergy and  great  faith  in  his 
own  ability  and  business 
shrewdness.  It  did  not 
occur  to  any  of  those  im- 
mediately interested,  un- 
til too  late,  that  the 
weakness  referred  to  in 
the  old  doggerel  lines 
might  be  mental  rather 
than  bodily,  or  that  there 
was  more  menace  to  the 
family  honor  from  Fran- 
cis's wild  speculations, 
his  horse-racing  and  his 
fever  for  gambling,  than 
in  the  frailest  physical 
heaUh.  Luckilv  —  and 
this  is  really  the  only 
luck  that  the  house  of 
Lassendale  can  lav  claim 
to — there  is  a  sister  who 
is  made  of  more  sterling 
metal  than  the  spend- 
thrift   Francis,    the   vale- 


Sometimes,  when  we 
pick  up  a  new  book,  we 
really  have  to  wonder 
how  the  author  ever  man- 
aged to  get  it  published. 
"Luck  o'  Lassendale"  is 
of  this  class  of  novels. 
Puerile,  almost  absurd, 
lacking  alike  in  literary 
jjolish  and  in  power  to 
interest,  flat,  unjustifi- 
ably monotonous ;  no  ad- 
jectives seem  adequate 
to  describe  the  inade- 
quateness  of  the  story. 

We  do  now  and  then 
discover  a  work  of  fiction 
which  seems  to  have 
little  to  it,  as  the  saying 
is,  but  which,  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  merit  in  style, 
must  be  accorded  a  de- 
gree at  least  of  com- 
mendation. But  the  new 
work  issued  (from  the  in- 
script  on  the  title-page) 
by  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh 
not  only  has  not  the 
foundation  of  something 
worth  saying,  but  the 
"  nil  "  thought  is  not  even 
attired  in  a  garment  of 
language  sufficiently  pas- 
sable to  give  it  the  sem- 
blance of  attractiveness. 
The  characters  impress 
us  as  a  set  of  weak- 
minded,  easy-going  block- 
heads, whose  combined 
actions  achieve  a  halting, 
insij)id  play  and  counter- 
T)lav  to  which  there  is 
little  plot  and  still  less 
evidence  of  execution. 
The  Earl,  whoever  or 
whatever  he  mav  be, 
seems  always  striving  to 
make  uj)  for  the  lack  of 
spirit  and  common-sense 
evinced  in  the  dialogues 
of  his  people,  bv lathering 
those  same  figure-heads 
with  adjectives  of  the 
m.inutcst  descriptive 
(jualities. 

"Alfred    said,    looking 
bewildered." 

"Said   Sir  Francis  pa- 
tronizingly." 

We    never    hear    them 


tudinarian  Alfred,  or  the 
over-cautious  Robert; 
and  it  is  she  who  finally 
keeps  the  family  estates 
together,  although  this 
she  can  accomplish  only 
b}^  consenting  to  ex- 
change the  name  of  Las- 
sendale for  another  that 
is  equally  dear  to  her. 
The  ston,^  is  well  told, 
and  there  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned atmosphere  about 
the  dialogue  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  detract 
from  it.  (New  York: 
John  Lane.) 
tell  us  that  we  also  obtain 
some  very  beneficial  exercise — but  when  we  read 
"  Ltick  o'  Lassendale"  we  certainly  do  not  gain  one 
atom  of  pleasure,  and  surely  no  mental  apparatus  can 
profit  by  gymnastics  necessitated  by  the  maddening 
perusal  of  such  vaporous  material. 

The  work  of  the  critic  surely  falls  in  the  hard 
places.  There  are  books  and  books  to  be  enjoyed, 
but  there  are  more  books  still,  the  only  wish  for  which 
we  have  is  that  they  might  all  be  gathered  together 
in  a  heap  to  make  a  glorious  bonfire.  What  a  mag- 
nificent ' '  burning  of  vanities ' ' ! 


say  anything  without  be- 
ing told  precisely  how 
they  say  it.  In  conse- 
quence, when  we  have 
completed  the  perusal  of 
the  book  we  look  back 
and  begin  to  wonder  aim- 
lessly what  the  whole 
thing  was  about.  Some- 
how, it  seems  like  so 
much  soapy  water,  blown 
off  into  space  in  bubbles, 
save  that  when  we  blow 
bubbles  we  are  conscious 
of  experiencing  a  certain 
amount  of  enjoyment ; 
and     physical     culturists 


Confusing  Criticism. 


Two  "  Reviews "  of   Another   Popular    Novel.    As  with  the 

*'  Luck  O*  Lassendale,"  the  favorable  consideration 

seems  most  unbiassed- 


Ch.\nticleer  Is  Good. 

A  Pastoral  Study,  with 

Varietv  and  Humor,  by 

Miss  Hall. 

Perhaps,  in  the  deluge 
of  books  on  gardens  and 
spots  "exempt  from  pub- 
lic haunts,"  we  are  apt  to 
look  askance  at  a  new 
pastoral.  But  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  Violette 
Hall's  "Chanticleer." 
( Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston.)  It  does 
not  thrust  nature  upon  us, 
but,  dedicated  as  it  is  to 
the  "jaded  in  spirit,"  lets 
the  nature  love  filter  into 
our  spirits  throughout 
the  pages  of  the  book, 
and  by  means  of  the 
charming  pictures.  The 
story  does  not  lack  for 
humor,  nor  for  love-mak- 
ing, nor  for  rather  kindly 
hits  at  the  material  na- 
tures of  many  would-be 
woodsmen. 

The  story  is  that  -of  a 
voung  husband  and  wife, 
Roger  and  Mary,  who, 
on  coming  to  their  home 
one  night,  find  it  in  ashes 
and  all  their  worldly 
goods  destro\'ed.  That 
night  they  camp  out  in 
the    barn,    and    so    com- 


The  Worst  of  Its  Kind. 
Chanticleer.  By  Vio- 
lette Hall.  i2mo.  304 
pp.  Boston :  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company. 
$1.50. 

It  is  the  sad  fate  of 
every  great  philosopher 
to  have  mediocre  disci- 
ples, who,  under  the  shade 
of  his  name,  impose  on  a 
credulous  world.  Thoreau 
is  made  the  excuse  for 
this  novel,  and  it  were 
just  as  well  he  knew  it 
not.  The  Thoreau  part 
of  it  is  good,  viz.:  the 
foundation  idea  and  the 
quotations. 

A  man  and  his  wife, 
having  their  country 
house  burnt  down  one 
summer  day,  decide  to 
s]:)end  the  whole  year  in 
the  heart  of  nature,  with- 
out servants,  superfluous 
furniture  or  frocks,  or  any 
of  the  conventionalities  of 
life.  They  grow  their 
own  potatoes,  and  milk 
their  own  cow.  The  re- 
sult is  page  after  page  of 
the  most  exaggerated , 
sillv  sentiment  that  could 
well  be  imagined.  One 
would  feel  less  ashamed 
reading  Zola  on  a  public 
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pletcly  do  the  nii^ht,  with  platform  than  this  mawk- 

its  majiic,  and  the  spirit  ish   effusion.     A   few   ex- 

of  May,  and,  ineidentally,  traets  will  suffice  to  prove 

Thoreau's       "Walden"  the   justice   of   this   criti- 

fasten  their  claims  vijion  cism:     "The  c'usthetic  in- 

them,    that     they     decide  temperance  made  my  soul 

not  merely  to  spend  the  reel.       Whether      I      was 

rest   of   the   summer   but  drunken  or  mad  it  would 

all    the    winter,     too,     at  be   hard   to  say" — (both, 

R(^i.jer's     three     acres     of  we  would  su.!.,^.^est,  if  thus 

fishing  ground.  impressed   by   a   summer 

There,  in  a  house  which  land.'^ca|)e).     The    follow- 

looked  so  like  a  cockerel  ing     are    the    sentiments 

about  to  crow  that  they  awakened  on  an  introduc- 

called    it     "Chanticleer,"  tion  to  a  certain  old  gen- 

with    the    barest    necessi-  tleman:      "We     held     no 

ties,  Roger  and  Mary  live,  very  definite  converse.    It 

Roger  is  a  writer,  so  his  was   more  that  I  opened 

work     does     not     compel  the  windows  of  my  soul  to 

frequent  returns  to  town,  flood    consciousness    with 

Several  of  their  friends,  the   radiance   of   his  love 

hearing     of     the     experi-  for  wood  and  pasture,  for 

ment,  seize  upon  the  idea  sky    and    mountain    top. 

and  follow  suit.     This  is  Where  that  radiance  finds 

most  disconcerting  to  the  a    home,     celestial    reci- 

originators    of    the    plan,  procity  maintains.  I  loved 

but  one  by  one  the  false  old  Mr.  Estabrook  and  he 

lovers  of  their  little  world  loved  me."     In  three  dif- 

drift  away  and  leave  the  ferent  parts  of  the  book 

place  to  a  circle  of  four  the     characters     dissolve 

congenial  families.  into  "  gurgles  "  of  joy. 

There    are-  two    other  It  is  more  than  strange 
pairs  of  lovers  besides  the  that  the   calm,   unobtru- 
hero  and  heroine,  two  of  sive     dignity     of     nature 
the  people  being  city-bred  should     be     depicted     as 
and  two  of  them  country  moving  human  beings  to 
people.     The  more  inter-  such    insane    and    idiotic 
esting    of    these    couples  transports. 
are    Mr.    Estabrook    and  Some    of    the    illustra- 
Miss    Decker.     They    are  tions  are  pleasing,  but  the 
both   beyond   the   age   in  coloring,  like  the  text,  is 
which     love     is     usually  exaggerated.     The  greens 
made.      Miss  Decker  is  a  and  yellows  of  the  land- 
hard  -  working,     self  -  re-  scapes  are  only  exceeded 
pressing   woman,    one    of  by  the  bilious  shades  in 
those     of     whom     Mary  the  figures, 
thought  —  apropos     o f  Altogether  a  cartoon  of 
house    cleaning    in    May-  love  and  a  burlesque  on 
time:    "  How  much  of  the  nature. — Literary  Life. 
eternal   splendors   we   all 
of    us    tack    down    under  our  carpets." 

Mr.  Estabrook  is  an  old  man  with  a  great  sorrow 

expressed  on  his  face  and  lying  at  his  heart.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  too  poor  and  too  busy  to  study  his 
one   passion — painting.     And  when  the  time  came  in 

which  he  had  the  liberty  to  do  so  he  found  that  he 
was  too  old ;  that  he  had  no  idea  at  all  of  perspective 

or  of  color.  Truly,  that  is  the  one  touch  of  pathos 
in  the  book. — Chicago  Tribune. 


"Books  and  Their  Cooking,"  which  we  re- 
printed in  number  thirteen,  presented  matters 
in  a  new  and  eminently  diverting  manner.  The 
author  is  editor  of  Things  and  Thoughts,  the 
Winchester,  Virginia,  m.agazine.  It  is  better 
printed  on  better  paper  than  any  other  we 
know  of,  and  a  credit  to  the  Nation  as  well  as  to 
the  South. 


The  Bandar  Log  Press. 

The  majority  of  The  Book-Lover's  readers 
will  recall  with  some  agreenble  recollection  the 
illustrated  article  concerning  Mr.  Frank  Holme 
and  his  Bandar  Log  Press,  which  appeared  on 
page  174  of  numV)er  12  of  this  magazine. 

A  much  smaller  number  are  possessors  of  the 
first  volume  to  bear  for  its  imj)nnt  "The  Ban- 
dar Log  Press,"  the  edition  of  which  was  limited 
to  74  copies  and  issued  in  Chicago. 

The  second  and  third  volumes,  entitled 
"  Swanson  Al)le  Seaman,"  by  Charles  Dryden, 
and  "Where  is  Ray  Brown?"  by  Kirke  La 
Shelle,  were  printed  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  each 
limited  to  an  edition  of  174  copies. 

These  books  are  unique  in  their  typography, 
and  in  technical  methods  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. Those  already  issued  were  illustrated 
in  color,  with  borders,  full  pages,  illuminated 
initials,  tail-pieces,  etc.,  the  whole  thing  being 
cut  on  wood  blocks  by  Mr.  Holme  and  printed 
by  him  upon  hand  presses;  and  lovers  of  the 
unique  in  artistic  books,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  became  immediately  interested,  while 
art  critics  and  book  reviewers  devoted  columns 
to  the  work  of  this  most  original  of  publishers. 

Mr.  Holme's  efforts  having  met  with  such 
genuine  approval  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to 
incorporate  The  Bandar  Log  Press  and  place 
it  upon  a  stable  business  basis. 

Frank  Holme  (who  is  the  "Press")  is  a  for- 
mer Chicago  newspaper  artist,  prominent  in 
Bohemian  circles,  and  will  be  the  president, 
with  unlimited  powers.  This  is  the  way  it 
happened :  Holme  had  tuberculosis.  He  stayed 
in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  last  winter  and 
went  to  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer. He  has  been  trying  to  work.  It  was 
pathetic.  His  friends  urged  him  to  go  to 
Arizona.  He  refused  because  he  could  get  no 
work  out  there.  Then  Kirke  La  Shelle,  theat- 
rical man ;  George  Ade,  and  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  humorous  writer;  Augustus  Thomas, 
playwright,  and  others,  got  up  the  incorpora- 
tion idea.  The  Bandar  Log  Press  is  to  be  run 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Its  business  is  to  publish 
original  manuscripts,  and  the  reprint  of  collec- 
tions of  stories,  poems  and  other  literary  mat- 
ter which  has  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years 
and  is  now  all  but  lost. 

Mr.  Holme  already  has  in  hand  a  book  of 
attractiveness  and  originality.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  in  four  colors,  and 
will  be  the  finest  example  of  his  work  thus  far 
issued,  besides  being  .of  a  popular  and  wholly 
unusual  nature. 

An  interesting  prospectus  may  be  had  by 
addressing  Kirke  La  Shelle,  1402  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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To  be  in  8  volumes  —  800  pp-  each 
Library  Style,  $5.00  per  Vol.      Half  Morocco,  $6.50  per  Vol. 

Edited   by    CHARLES    WELLS    MOULTON 
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The  character  and  scope  of  this  work  is  described  by  a  gentleman  of 
highest  standing  in  the  world  of  letters  in  these  words: 

"  After  careful  examination  and  actual  use  of  the  work,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  the  most  valuable  work  yet  published  as  a  7'eference  work  on  English 
and  American  Literature.  It  is  at  once  :  The  History  of  Literature  and.  Ltter- 
ary  People  ;  The  Body  and  the  History  of  Literary  Criticism,  and,  The  Evo- 
lution of  Criticism  both  regarding  the  individual  work  and  author  ;  and  liter- 
ary criticism  as  a  phase  of  literature.  "W.  E.  Henry,  Librarian 

"Indiana  State  Library." 
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HARPER'S  BOOKS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


1.  THE  VULTURES,    By  Henry  Seton  iVlerriman,  author 

of  "  The  Sowers,"  "  With  Edged  Tools,"  etc. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by  Henry  Seton 
Merriman  will  be  welcome  to  every  reader  of  fiction. 
This  is  an  exciting  novel  of  love,  adventure  and  m- 
ternalional  intrigue  in  Russia,  etc.  The  attaches  of 
the  diplomatic  foreign  offices  play  an  important  part. 
It  is  a  story  of  absorbing  interest  from  start  to  finish. 
Illustrated.    $1.50. 

2.  OUT  OF  THE  WEST.    By  Elizabeth  Higgins. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  career  of  a  young  man  who 
goes  from  the  East  to  the  West — his  rise  to  power, 
temptation,  struggle,  success.  Every  phase  of  the 
life  of  the  young  American  as  the  author  describes 
it  is  true.  It  is,  besides,  a  story  of  life — the  home 
life,  society,  the  actual  every-day  experiences  of  the 
people  of  a  typical  little  town.  A  remarkably  strong, 
well-written  and  interesting  work  of  fiction.     $1.50. 

3.  THE  WOOING  OF  WISTARIA.    By  Onoto  Watanna, 

author  of  "A  Japanese  Nightingale,"  etc. 

This  is  a  new  novel  by  the  well-known  Japanese 
author,  Onoto  Watanna.  The  scene  is  in  Japan,  and 
the  characters  are  Japanese.  It  is  a  love  story, 
exceptionally  well  told,  with  all  the  poetic  charm 
and  feeling  that  made  "A  Japanese  Nightingale  ' 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  popular  novels  of 
recent  fiction.  Frontispiece  portrait  of  author  in 
tint.     $1.50. 


THE  MAID-AT-ARMS     By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Mr.  Chambers  has  long  since  won  a  most  enviable 
position  among  contemporary  novelists.  The  great 
popular  success  of  "  Cardigan  "  makes  this  present 
novel  of  unusual  interest  to  all  readers  of  fiction.  It 
is  a  stirring  ntn-el  of  American  life  in  the  days  just 
after  the  Revolution.  It  deals  with  the  conspiracy 
of  the  great  New  Yor<  land-owners  and  the  subju- 
gation of  New  York  Province  to  the  Biitish  It  is  a 
story  with  a  fascinating  love  interest,  and  is  alive 
with  exciting  incident  and  adventure.  Some  of  the 
characters  of  "Cardigan"  reappear  in  this  new 
novel.     Illustrated  by  Christy.     $1.50. 

THE  SHIP  OF  DREAMS.  By  Louise  Forsslund,  author 
of  "  The  Story  of  Sarah,"  etc. 

Readers  of  the  author's  first  novel,  "  The  Story  of 
Sarah,"  will  recall  that  the  Dutch  settlers  around 
New  York  played  an  important  part.  In  this  new 
novel  the  chief  characters  are  the  aristocrats — the 
descendants  of  the  early  settlers.  The  consequences 
of  a  curse  upon  one  of  these  families  is  the  chief 
motive  of  the  story.  It  is  a  novel  that  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  year.     $1.50. 

ISTAR  OF  BABYLON.    By  Margaret  Horton  Potter, 

author  of  "  The  House  of  de  Mailly,"  etc. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  novel  of  the  time  just 
before  the  fall  of  Babylon  up  to  and  including  the 
great  feast  of  Bjlshazzar.  Istar  is  the  Babylonian 
Aphrodite.  Around  her  as  the  central  figure  the 
author  has  written  a  story  of  wonderful  power.  It  is 
original.  It  will  be  widely  read  and  talked  of. 
Illustrated.      $1.50. 
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Important  Announcement 


GRAUSTARK 

By   GEORGE    B.    McCUTCHEON 

LOVERS    OF    A   GOOD,  RUSHING    NOVEL    WITH    ABUNDANCE    OF    THRILL 
AND    DASH    IN    IT    CAN    TURN    WITH    CONFIDENCE    TO    "GRAUSTARK" 


ISSUED  AS  NUMBER  TWENTY-NINE   OF 

THE    PEOPLE'S    LIBRARY 

12MO,    PAPER.      RETAIL,    FIFTY    CENTS 


The  People's  Likrary  contains  the  best  selected 
works  of  fiction  by  the  most  popular  authors  of 
the  day.  j2mo,  paper  Retail,  50  cents  each. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.     Send  for  list  of  titles. 


THE  ENTIRE  SPECIAL  EDITIONS  PURCHASED  BY 


THE    AMERICAN    NEWS    COMPANY 


Publishers'  Agents 


39-4.1   Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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Mr.  Zimmerman  Announces  the   Publication   of 

IN       HAPPY 
FAR-AWAY    LAND 

By     RUTH     KIMBALL     GARDINER 

A    BOOK    THAT    SHOULD     BE    IN    THE    HANDS    OF    EVERY    CHILD 


I 


N  "HAPPY   FAR-AWAY    LAND"  Ruth    Kimball  Gardiner 

shows  that  she  understands  child  life  as  few  of  ihe  greatest 

writers  ever  have.     There  are  children's  b  )oks  and  children's 

books — but  this.    Mr.   Zimmerman  believes,  will  become  the 

favorite  of  thousands  of  little  ones  who  love  that  which  is 

sweet,  pure,  and  wholesome  and  at  the  same  time  interesting 

It  teaches,  without  any  appearance  of  instruction.     It  instills  the 

idea  of  kinship  between  all  human  beings  and  between  the  c  eatures 

of  natures   home-world.  —  with  the  rewards   for  doing  ones  best 

brought  forward,  rather  than  the  terror-inspiring  punishments  for 

domg  one's  worst 

Neither  does  the  book  refer  to  death,  bugaboos,  or  the  cruelt'es  of 
the  old-time  '•  fairy  tale,  '  but  inspires  confidence  patience,  goodness, 
and  joy  in  such  fashion  that  the  little  folk  call  for  the  stories  over 
and  over  again,  making  them  a  real  part  of  their  lives 

It  teaches    manliness,   thoughtfulness  toward  sisters  and  little 

friends,  and  helpfulness  toward  older  persons.     It  is  a  book  for  every 

home  cheered  and  charmed  by  children. 

The  half  hundred  illustrations  many  of  them  full-page,   are  from  Ime  and  wa=h  drawings  by  Howard  Smith. 

The  pictures  will  interest  the  grown-up  and  charm  the  child  into  looking  at  them  again  and  again,  ever  discovering 

new  details  of  interest. 

THE  VOLUME  IS  A  SMALL  QUARTO,  BEAUTIFULLY  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  $1  50. 

Zimmerman's,    156    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York    City 


SOME    WANTS. 

These  ads.  five  cents  per  line.     Na'iie  and  address  free. 

F.  M.  OeWitt,  318  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bret  Harte.  First  Edition. 

Overland  Monthly    1868   July.  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec  ;   1869,  Jan., 

Aug.;  1870,  Oct.;    18S3,  Feb.,   March,  Aug;   1884,  Feb  , 

June;  1885   Sept. 

M.  V.  Thomas,  210  West  21st  St  ,  New  York. 

Honey  Jar   Vol.  I.  No.  4. 
The  Book-Lover,  No.  2. 


FOR.    SALE 

These  sds.  five  cents  per  line.     Name  and  address  free. 

Geo.  F.   Warfield,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Thk  Book-Lover    Nos   1,2.3  and  4,  ail  for.    $4.00 


Pr()fess(3r  George  E.  Woodberry,  of  Columbia 
College,  whose  renewed  literary  activity  is  well 
evidenced  by  several  notable  undertakings, 
among  them  the  series  of  "  National  Studies  in 
American  Letters  and  Life,"  which  he  is  editing 
for  the  Macmillans,  has  written  an  exceptional 
and  noteworthy  life  of  Hawthorne,  which  will 
be  published  at  an  early  date  by  Messrs, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  their  series  of 
"American  Men  of  Letters,"  This  "Life" 
deals  i)nmarily  with   Hawthorne  as  a  writer, 


and  it  is  marked  by  the  same  critical  skill  and 
acumen  which  have  made  his  life  of  Poe  in  this 
series  an  invaluable  contribution  to  American 
biography. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Inland  Printer  offers 
a  number  of  full-page  plates  of  photographic 
suggestions  for  posters.  A  forthcoming  book, 
published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  uses  this  idea  of 
photography  as  an  assistant  to  poster  work  in 
a  rather  unique  fashion. 

The  design  selected,  which  epitomizes  the 
book,  is  that  of  a  woman's  figure  on  horseback, 
turning  to  wave  adieu  to  the  dimly  seen  spires 
and  towers  of  a  city,  which  lies  behind  her  in 
the  background,  relieved  against  a  sunset  sky. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  an  enthusiastic 
horsewoman,  who  has  ridden  her  thousand 
miles  in  one  trip.  A  photograph  of  Miss 
MacGowan  on  her  favorite  mount,  a  Texas 
bronco,  furnishes  the  main  figure.  Therefore 
the  result  will  be  not  only  an  artistic  poster, 
but  an  excellent  and  spirited  sketch  of  the 
author. 


Is  The  Book-Lover  on  file  in  tlie  libraries 
3^ou  visit?  If  not,  why  not  recommend  to  them 
that  it  be  subscribed  for? 
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THE    ST ARBUCKS  By  Opie  Read 

A  new  novel  rich  in  quaint  saying's,  touching  pathos  and  unconscious  drollery, 
— written  in  Mr.  Read's  most  fascinating  style.  The  love  scenes  are  delightfully  original 
and  full  of  charm.  The  characters  are  true  to  life.  The  interest  increases  with  every 
ix'igc.  and  the  cloi-'ing  chapter  sounds  a  note  of  stirring  patriotism  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  three  generations.  Altogether  "  The  wStarbucks  "  is  a  book  fairly  bub- 
bling over  with  cxcpiisite  humor  and  pleasing  sentiment.  It  rings  true  to  Nature  in  her 
most  charming  mood.  The  attractive  cover  design  is  the  work  of  the  author's  son,  and 
the  eight  illustrations,  in  colors,  are  faithful  reproductions  of  photographs  from  life. 

Silk  Cloth,  Handsomely  Illustrated.  $1.30 

MICHAEL  CARMICHAEL    By  miles  sandvs 

The  strongest  character  study  since  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  appeared.  A  vivid  por- 
trayal of  the  deliberate  deceit  and  astounding  pretense  used  in  an  effort  to  win  and  retain  the 
love  of  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  woman.  How  a  man  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  stronger 
nature,  how  one  woman  tried  to  save  him  trom  his  thraldom  and  from  himself,  how  another 
woman  endeavored  to  prevent  her  from  doing  so,  and  the  final  triumph  of  justice,  fonn  a  novel 
of  exceptional  dramatic  power. 

Silk  cloth,  special   cover   design   in   coI«rs.  graphically   illustrated,  frontispiece  irv  thre*   printings,  $1.25 


THE  DEAD  CITY 


By  GABR.1ELE  D'ANNUNZIO 


R.endered  into  English  by  Prof.  G.  Mantellini 

The  tragic  story  of  the  conflict  between  love  and  duty,  written  for  the  great  Italian  actress,  Eleonora 
Duse,  by  the  eminent  dramatist,  and  producea  with  signal  success.  There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
romance  connected  with  this  excellent  work,  for  through  its  medium  the  author  wooed  and  won  the  heart 
of  the  celebrated  actress  Since  the  production  of  •'  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  '  no  dramatic  work  has  created 
such  a  furor  as  "  The  Dead  City." 

Silk  cloth,  superbly  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  stage  production,  frontispiece  in  colors. 

showing  Duse  in  costume,  $1.25 


BALZAC'S    COMPLE 
DRAMATIC   WORKS 

Rendered  into  English  by  E.  de   I'alcourt    Vermont 

Five  delightful  dramas  and  comedies,  teeming  with 
intense  human  interest.  V\  ritten  at  the  height  ot  Bal- 
zac's brilliant  career.  Most  exquisite  examp  es  of  his 
inimitable  character  creations. 

First  and  only  English  version 
No  set  complete   without   the  plays 

Now  ready-     Two  ]2mo  volumes,  illustrated,  English 
cloth,    deckle    edges,    gold     tops,    in 
box 


TE        I 


^  $2.50 
THE  HEART   OF    A    BOY 

Holidav  Edition  de  Luxe      From  the  224th  edition  of 

Kdmoiido  de  Amicis.     33   full-page   half-tones   ancJ  26 

text   etchings      Printed    on    fine   halt  tone     ^p  .    -j  c 

pa,  er.     Sv),  silk  cioth,  gilt  top.  illustrated.     vPl«.^C> 

School   edition,   supplementary   reading,   75c 

FIRESIDE  BATTLES 

By   Annie  li.   Bkown      A  story  for  girls.     Tells  the 

brave,  cheery  wa}'  to  face  hard  problems      niustrated 

by  J.  C.  Leyendecker.     Holidny  Edi- 

ti'iide  Lu^e.     8vo,  cloth,     (^  «    '>  C 

illuminated  cover  .  vpl>^w> 

Cloth  edition,  illustrated 


H.25 


PRACTICAL  ASTROLOGY 

By  CoMrK  C.  de  Saint  Germain.  Uniform  edition 
with  "Practical  Palmistry''  and  '•Practical  Hypno- 
tism '■  by  the  same  celebrated  authority  on  occult 
subjects.  An  easy  and  simple  mt-ttiod  of  forecasting 
the  future,  truly  marvelous  in  the  results  secured. 
A    fascinating   study   for    young  and   old.     ^p|    f\f\ 

Special  cloth  covers 3*1»"" 

Handsomely  lithographed  paper  covers,  50c 

PRACTICAL   HYPNOTISM 

Theories,  experiments  and  full  instructions.  B)' 
Com  IE  C.  DE  S.MNi  Gekmain.  From  the  works  of 
the  great  medical  authorities.  Clear,  simple  style. 
How  to  produce  and  how  to  stop  Hypnotic  Sleep.  How 
to  cure  diseases.  47  illustrations.  Cloth,  cover  mm  c 
in  gold  and  ink •  jC 

WORLD'S   BEST  PROVERBS 

And    Short    QuoteiLtions.    By    Geo     H.    Opdyke, 

M.  A.  Arranged  alphabetically  by  subjects.  Library 
edition       Full     leather,      full    gilt,    eight     ^ri    cf\ 

engravin.gs vpl.jU 

Cloth  edition,  illustrated,  $1.00 

THE    NEW    CENTURY    STANDARD 
LETTER-WRITER 

By  Alfred  B.  Chambers.  Models  of  correct  society 
forms,  invitations,  acceptances,  condolences  ;  sen- 
sible and  bright  love  letters:  how  to  address  the 
President.  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
and      hi.gh     officials.     Cloth,     mm  j- 

special  design '  JC 

Board   covers,  special    design,   50c 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Catalogue  free. 

La.ird  &  Lee.  Publishers,  Chicago, U.S. AJ 
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The  Art  and  Literature  of  Business 


THIS  is  the  title  of  a  publication  that  I  have  had  in  mind  for  several  years.     It  was  my  thought  to 
make  a  complete  and  comprehensive  story  of  advertising,  readable  an&  interesting  with  the  vitally 
interesting  facts  of  business  achievement. 
My  present  purpose  has  been  to  take  up  the  advertising  problem  in  all  its  phases.     As  near 
as  I  can  estimate,  there  are  expended  for  advertising  each  year  in  this  United  States  of  America 
approximately  6oo.ooo.ooo  of  dollars  ;  and  the  entire  annual  corn  crop  of  the  country  represents  a 
value  of  about  $629,000,000.     Wheat  is  worth  $319,000,000  annually.     The  production  of  pig  iron  is  valued  at 
$91,000,000.     All  the  coal  produced  in  the  United  States  in  one  year  is  worth  onl}'  $210,000,000.     The  maximum 
amount  of  money  ever  involved  in  the  shipbuilding  of  this  country  in  one  year  was  $350,000,000. 

But  advertising  is  comparativel}^  a  new  business.  It  is  not  over  fifty  years  old  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  has  in  any  way  been  recognized  as  a  business.  And  it  is  little  understood 
even  by  those  to  whom  such  knowledge  is  most  important. 

The  Art  and  Literature  of  Business  discusses  advertising  intelligently  and  practically  in  all  its  varied 
phases  —  newspapers  and  magazines,  their  production,  and  the  cost  of  advertising  therein  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  ;  billboards,  their  distribution  and  location,  the  production  of  the  artistic  and  inartistic  paper  which 
is  pasted  upon  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  business  is  conducted  ;  the  method,  development,  im- 
portance and  cost  of  street-car  advertising  ;  advertising  through  the  mails,  and,  in  short,  advertising  in  all  ways, 
including  the  practical  details  of  each  way. 

I  believe  that  this  work  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  hold  the  attention  of  any  business  man,  and  of  any 
young  man  who  has  any  idea  of  embarking  in  business,  so  that  he  will  be  content  to  read  it  from  start  to  finish 
as  he  would  read  any  book  for  mere  entertainment.  I  think  the  book  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  enter- 
tainment, and  at  the  same  time  take  its  place  as  an  authoritative  reference  book  suitable  for  introduction  into 
libraries,  both  public  and  private. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  felt  prepared  to  do  this  thing  and  to  do  it  right. 

In  1882  I  left  Indianapolis  High  School  and  entered  the  employ  of  a  book  and  stationery  house,  one  of 
whose  important  departments  was  the  sale  of  cardboard  and  paper  stock  to  printers.  There  I  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  paper  which  has  been  useful  to  me  ever  since. 

In  1886  I  became  the  publisher  of  the  theatrical  programs  of  all  the  theaters  in  Indianapolis,  and  shortly 
purchased  a  printing  plant  with  which  to  produce  them.  During  the  succeeding  seven  years  I  printed  and  pub- 
lished programs  and  advertismg  schemes  of  almost  every  legitimate  description,  and  I  published  or  did  work  on 
all  varieties  of  newspapers,  from  a  society  weekly  up  through  literary  monthlies,  local  small  town  weeklies  and 
trade  papers  to  a  daily.  I  wrote  advertising  matter,  solicited  advertising  from  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  placed  advertising  in  publications  other  than  my  own.  For  nearly  a  year  I  was  advertising  manager  for  the 
largest  department  store  in  the  State. 

In  1893  I  came  to  New  York  and  adopted  advertisement-writing  as  my  sole  business.  Shortlj'  afterward  I 
began  editing  a  "  Department  of  Criticism  "in  "  Printers  Ink  "  and  in  a  number  of  other  trade  journals.  This 
brought  me  immediately  into  correspondence  with  advertisers,  big  and  little,  all  over  the  United  States.  My 
technical  knowledge  of  advertising  helped  them,  and  a  recital  of  their  experiences,  and  the  results  of  their  ad- 
vertising efforts,  widened  my  knowledge. 

In  the  past  eight  years  I  have  come  into  direct  practical  and  intimate  contact  with  every  conceivable  sort 
of  advertising  problem — with  every  conceivable  branch  of  business.  These  have  been  about  the  busiest  eight 
years  that  any  man  ever  had,  and  during  this  time  the  thoroughly  fascinating  subject  of  advertising  has  been 
with  me  at  least  fifty-nine  out  of  every  sixty  waking  minutes  in  the  day. 

The  advertisement-writing  business,  started  in  October,  1893,  with  desk-room  in  a  little  office  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Vanderbilt  Building,  has  grown  into  the  general  advertising  business  now  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES,  and  which  occupies  the  entire  top  floor  of  this  building  and  part  of  another 
floor,  and  which  operates  eight  branch  offices  in  eight  principal  cities  of  America,  and  a  printing  plant  in  Franklin 
Square  employing  nearly  one  hundred  people. 

We  publish  a  trade  paper — "Current   Advertising,"  devoted  to  the  problems  of   the   manufacturer 
and  jobber,  having  a  larger  paid  circulation  than   any  other  publication  devoted  to  general  advertising. 

Our  Department  supplying  advertising  matter  to  retail  merchants  has  on  its  books,  and  is  in 
constant  correspondence  with,  more  than  four  thousand  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
come  to  us  with  their  problems  and  experiences,  seeking  advice  and  assistance.  Each  one  who  X  pma 
comes  makes  us  better  able  to  take  care  of  the  next  one,  and  this  is  also  true  in  the  general  agency  y  enciosea 
and  advertisement-writing  departments  of  the  business,  in  which  we  have  a  clientele  numbering  X  ,*.''^'  •^"'j 
nearly  three  thousand.  X  m7for  exam- 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  people  here,  each  with  some  definite  knowledge  of  /  {nation,  charges 
advertising.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  been  employed  in  y^  prepaid. ^onupeHai 
printing  offices,  on  newspapers,  as  advertisement  writers  for  various  sorts  of  business  ^  iJa^l^'b.  l/TaiiKfac 
and  in  other  ways,  and  each  one's  knowledge  and  experience  add  something  to  the  /  tor'u.  I  ""''  remit  you 
general  equipment.  /  nMi^th^fnTire^lnTXl 

Let  me  emphasize.     This  work,  "  Tiik  Art  and  Literaturk  ok  Business,"         /  nme^  is  paid  for.   11  is  nndtr- 
is  the  product  of  the  only  organization    on  earth  that  treats    advertising   pri-        /     stood  thot  the  succeeding  roiumes 
marily  as  a  professional    proposition— an  institution  that  has   demonstrated        / aZ'' t^KnTeVetVoifitTde^^^^^^ 
its  right  to  publish  an  authoritative  work  on  advertising.  /  before  Jan.  1,  vxa.    If  unsatisfactory. 

The  price  is  $25.00  per  set  of  six  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth         /    volume  wniiie  ret  umedwuhin  ten  days  at 
and  gold.    Send  one  dollar  only  with  attached  coupon  and  Vol.   i  will       /     my  expense,  money  paid  to  be  refunded. 
be  sent  on  approval. 


Bates  Advertising  Company 


NAME.. 
ADDRESS... 


132   NASSAU   STREET,   NEW   YORK  /state... 
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THEO.   WIESE,  Managkr,  Publishek  ov  this  Newspaper  Blub  Book 


VAited    StdLtes 


Press   Clippiivg  B\ireaL\i 

CLIPPINGS    TO   ORDER.  ON   ANY   Sl/JBECT 

FROM 
All  Current  American  and  Foreign    Publications 

SEJV7)    roH     "BOOKLET 


Offices  and  Readirvg  Rooms: 
153    LA    SALLE    STKEET 


CHICAGO 


50 


CLIPPINGS  ON   A   SPECIAL  SUBJECT 
OF   IMMEDIATE   INTER.EST    TO   YOU 


$1.50 


AND     MOR.E    CLIPPINGS    MUCH    CHEAPER. 

We    do    for  yovi   lr\   orve   week  wKa-t   would 
take  a.  year  to  do  for  yovirself.     Booklet  free 

20th    CENTURY    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 

JAMES  H.  BENTLEY 

EXTRA  ILLUSTRATED  AND  RICHLY  BOUND 
First   Editions 


of  American  and 
English  Authors 


Books 


Orders  Taken  for 
French,  English, 
a^nd  AmericaLn 
Binding. 


300-301     LAND     TITLE     BUILDING 
SOUTHWEST   CORNER.  BKOAD  ®.  CHESTNUT  STS. 

PHILADELPHIA,     PA. 
Brentano's  Monthly  Bulletin 

FOR    ALL   BOOK-LOVERS. 

Compact — Useful — Adequate.     10  cents  per  year  postpaid. 
BRENTANO'S.   UNION   SQUARE.  NEW  YORK. 

LEARN   PROOFREADING 

If  you  possess  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  Keiiteel  and  uncrowded 
profession  naying  $15  to  $35  weekly  ?  Situations  always  obtainable.  "We  are  the 
original  instructors  by  mail. 

HOME     COR.R.ESPONDENCE     SCHOOL,     Philadelphia 


Fryiivg-PaLiv  Clocks 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

lo-inch  dial  with  raised  brass  figures,  S2.75. 

6-inch  dial  with  painted  figures,  $2.00. 

With  8-day  movement,  $1.00  extra. 

A/so  60-day,  Program,   Calendar  and 
Electric  Clocks. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  212. 

The  Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Co., 


Dept   21,  49  Dey  Street, 


N.  Y.  City. 


Author's  Year  Book  for  1902  (The).  Gathered 
and  Arranged  by  W.  E.  Price.  The  Book-Lover 
Press,  New  York.     5x7^  in.     106  pages.     $1. 

"This  contains  practical  advice  to  authors  seek- 
ing^ a  market  for  their  productions,  and  gives  a  list 
of  nearly  600  periodicals  and  places  to  which  man- 
uscripts may  be  sold,  with  sometimes  a  few  words 
of  characterization  as  a  guide  to  the  contributor. 
The  main  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  short 
articles  by  several  writers ;  we  desire  particularly  to 
commend  that  written  by  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  which 
is  well  informed  and  to  the  point." — The  Outlook. 

Tastefully  bound,  and  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
list  of  annual  handbooks  and  works  of  reference. 


Mount  of  Olives  (The).  Poem  in  92  stanzas, 
by  Francis  S.  Saltus.  The  Book -Lover  Press,  30 
East  Twenty-tirst  street,  New  York  City. 

Where  it  had  lain  in  a  trunk,  in  storage,  for  no 
one  knows  how  long  (the  brilliant  author  died  ten 
years  ago),  there  was  recently  discovered  the  com- 
plete manuscript  of  a  long,  unpublished  poem  by 
Francis  S.  wSaltus,  entitled  by  the  author  "  The 
Mount  of  Olives."  We  have  been  permitted  to 
print  a  very  limited  edition  of  this  poem,  which 
will,  v/e  believe,  take  its  place  among  poems  that 
live,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  creations 
to  be  found  in  verse.  It  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  powerful  narratives  ever' woven  around 
any  real  or  fancied  episode  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  is  destined  to  rouse  fierce  discussion  as  well 
as  find  most  ardent  champions  among  both  the 
believing  and  the  unbelieving.  It  is  written  in  a 
most  reverent  spirit,  and  the  conception  of  the 
birth  of  Genius  as  the  flesh- child  of  Christ,  born 
and  reborn  through  the  ages,  is  far  more  striking 
and  wonderful  than  the  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  605  copies  have  been  printed  and  done  up 
in  a  most  beautiful  form  from  old-style  type,  as 
follows  :  500  numbered  copies  on  Sterling  deckle- 
edge  paper,  bound  in  enfolding  paper  wrappers, 
30c.  each,  net.  105  numbered  copies,  bound  in 
boards,  stamped  in  gold,  at  $1.00,  net. 


Confessions  of  a 

Grass  Widow 

By  KATE  THYSON    MARR 
12mo.     Cloth,  fully  illustrated,  $1.50 

FIFTH    EDITION 

The  book  is  decidedly  original,  containing  many    startling   revela- 
tions relating  to  married  and  unmarried    lives. 

"The  most  daring  hook  of  the  cv\\\.\n\|."—MUwa^^kee  Sentinel. 

"  A  sensation  in  Booklatul."— Boston  Ideas 

"  .V  whirlwind  of  passion  sweeps   through  its   yiges."—Iiook  World. 

"Surpasses  Sapho  in  mi(liic\ty. "—MedicoLeffiil  Journal. 

F.  Tennyson  Neely,  1 14  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
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^^  ^^  1F%  T^r — the  distinctly  American  food — strengthened 
^^^^i^A^  the  Indians,  the  Puritans,  and  the  Southern 
Planters,  in  the  form  of  Hasty  Pudding  and  Corn  Bread:  but 
now  the  most  perfect  food  ever  put  on  the  market  is  here,  made 
of  the  best  white  Southern  Corn,  with  all  the  fiber,  etc,  taken  out, 
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A  LIBRARY  IN  MINIATURE. 
Part  I. — Books  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

By  H.  T.  Sheringham. 


We  are  told  that  Petrarch,  who  resembled 
Shakespeare  in  having  small  Greek,  kept  Homer 
and  Plato  very  large  and  magnificent  sitting  side 
by  side  on  his  shelves.  At  best  he  could  only 
spell  them  out  with  the  aid  of  a  Latin  para- 
phrase, if,  indeed,  he  ever  attempted  as  much, 
but  he  liked  to  see  them  there,  and  would  have 
been  miserable  without  them.  Herein  lies  a 
subtle  commentary  on  the  mania  of  the  book- 
collector,  and  behind  it  there  is  one  more  subtle 
still.  One  day  one  of  these 
ungrateful  tomes  (history, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  does 
not  record  which,  but  I  sus- 
pect Plato)  turned  upon  its 
owner,  knocked  him  down, 
and,  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  would 
have  broken  his  leg.  The 
warning  was  obvious,  but 
the  poet  was  infatuated, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  remained  a  bibliophile. 
It  is  true  that  his  great 
library  was  by  then  for  the 
most  part  dispersed,  but 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  found  a  mass  of  ponder- 
ous manuscripts  something 
of  a  burden  in  a  life  full  of 
journeys,  and  possibly  also 
difficult  of  storage  in  his 
often  changing  abodes. 

This  puts  him  curiously 
in  touch  with  collectors  of 
modern  times.  How  often 
do  we  not  hear  the  lament  of  the  enthusiast, 
that  "he  positively  has  not  room  for  another 
picture  or  another  chair  in  his  house?"  The 
remedy,  of  course,  is  to  follow  Petrarch's  ex- 
ample, and  to  give  it  all  away,  but  that  requires 
strength  of  mind  more  than  human.  What 
would  one  of  these  overcrowded  ones  do,  sup- 
posing that  time  and  fact  were  for  the  moment 
annihilated,  and  a  genuine  offer  were  made  to 
him  of  all  Petrarch's  treasures  in  their  pristine 
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glory  ?  His  protestations  of  lack  of  room  would 
be  as  they  had  never  been  uttered,  he  would 
fill  every  cranny  with  bookcases,  even  to  the 
bathroom,  in  the  manner  disapproved  of  Sen- 
eca, and  himself  would  remove  to  an  hotel. 

This,  however,  is  the  extremity  of  hypothesis, 
and  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  smallness 
of  space,  which  is  so  real  a  difficulty  to  many 
a  collector.  In  some  cases  it  is  insuperable : 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  old  oak  furni- 
ture, for  instance,  posi- 
tively will  not  go  into  a 
house ;  a  wall  will  not  hold 
more  than  so  many  square 
feet  of  pictures,  while,  as 
for  books,  the  insidious 
motto,  nulla  dies  sine  libro, 
will  line  a  room  with  book- 
cases and  cram  them  with 
books  before  a  man  can 
realize  that  he  has  begun 
to  collect  at  all. 

Solvitur  circiimambitlan- 
do,  that  is  to  say,  one  can 
fetch  a  compass  round  the 
obvious  and  effect  a  very 
tolerable  compromise  be- 
tween conscience,  purse, 
and  accommodation,  if  one 
directs  one's  energies  in  the 
right  direction.  In  this  ar- 
ticle I  propose  to  indicate 
the  lines  on  which  a  book- 
collector  may  still  collect 
books,  and  yet  be  his  own 
man  in  his  own  house. 
Writers  on  book  collecting  are  unanimous  in 
advising  the  ordinary  amateur  to  specialize  in 
one  class  of  books,  and  it  is  with  the  class  that 
takes  up  least  room  that  I  wish  to  deal.  In 
brief,  it  is  with  the  books  which  the  booksellers 
with  uncertain  voice  call  "miniature  books," 
"little  books,"  "tiny  books,"  indifferently,  ac- 
cording to  the  humor  of  the  moment  and  cata- 
logue. It  is  well  to  use  a  definite  name  as  far 
as  possible,  so  as  a  classification  I  will  abide 
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hv  "  miniature,"  though  it  is  misleading  enough, 
for  it  gives  an  impression  that  a  book  with  such 
a  name  is  no  book  at  all,  but  something  in  the 
form  of  one  made  to  dangle  with  the  charms 
on  a  lady's  chain.  In  some  cases  this  impres- 
sion is  correct,  which  makes  it  still  more  puz- 
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zlmg,  so  in  self-defence  I  must  borrow  Lamb's 
distinction  once  more,  and  subdivide  miniature 
books  into  biblia,  or  books  proper,  and  abiblia, 
or  toys.  In  the  first  class  I  shall  place  all  the 
miniature  editions  which  have  or  have  had  any 
claim  to  utility,  and  therefore  have  been  both 
readable  and  read ;  in  the  second  those  which 
are  obviously  not  books,  such  as  almanacs, 
chap-books,  and  so  forth,  and  those  whose 
existence  is  a  freak,  and  whose  only  claim  to 
consideration  is  their  beauty  or  oddity. 

A  word  as  to  the  size,  or  lack  of  it,  that  consti- 
tutes a  miniature  book.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  tlie  collector,  it  is  perhaps  wise  not  to 
be  too  insistent  on  extreme  diminutiveness,  as 
the  smallest  books  of  all,  under  two  inches  in 
height,  let  us  say,  are  nowadays  very  hard  to 
come  by.  If,  however,  one  establishes  a  stand- 
ard of  four  inches  as  the  maximum  height  for  a 
miniature  library,  the  field  of  action  is  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
considerable  number  of  volumes  without  much 
trouble  or  expense  becomes  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  miniature 
books,  we  may  look  behind  the  invention  of 
printing.  There  are  many  diminutive  manu- 
scripts of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, which,  in  point  of  size,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  our  library.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  they  are  entirely  books  of 
devotion,  missals,  psalters,  hour-books,  and  the 
like.     Their  small  size  is,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of 


reaction  from  the  cumbrous  folios  and  quartos 
of  the  period,  possibly,  too,  a  concession  to  the 
tastes  of  the  fair  sex,  which  would  naturally 
regard  them  with  more  favor  both  for  their 
beauty  and  portability.  Thus  it  became  a  tra- 
dition that  certain  books  were  to  be  "  writ 
small,"  and  this  tradition  survived  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  lasted  practically  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  So  we  find  the 
smallest  books  from  most  of  the  early  presses 
are  religious.  I  will  instance  three  famous 
printing  houses,  the  Aldine,  the  Estienne,  and 
the  Plantin  presses.  The  smallest  Aldine  pub- 
lication is  a  Horae  in  Laiidem  Beatissimac  Vir- 
f:^2ins,  printed  in  1505,  in  32mo,  and  reissued 
in  1 52 1.  This  little  book  is  printed  in  red  and 
black,  and  the  care  taken  to  make  it  attractive, 
points,  no  doubt,  to  the  wishes  of  lady  cus- 
tomers. They  appear  to  have  appreciated  it, 
for  it  is  very  rare  now  in  either  edition.  The 
smallest  book  from  the  hands  of  the  Estiennes 
is  somewhat  different  in  character,  though  also 
religious  in  tone.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  hymns 
of  Synesius  Cyrenseus,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  together  with  some  odes  by 
Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  printed  in  1568.  A 
copy  of  this  book,  which  I  have  measured,  is 
3f  inches  in  height  and  i  13-16  inches  in  width,* 
but  may  have  lost  a  millimeter  or  so  in  binding. 
The  smallest  book  from  the  Plantin  press  is  the 
Kalendarimn  Gregorianum  of  1585.  This  tiny 
volume,  which  is  only  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  is  printed  in  black,  with  red 
capitals.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  original  sheets 
in  the  Plantin  ]\Iuseum  at  Antwerp,  but  not, 
unfortunately,  in  booksellers'  shops. 

The  collector  must  not  expect  to  come  across 
many  books  of  the  sixteenth  century  small 
enough  for  his  purpose,  because  they  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  for  that  reason 
much  in  request.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
books  of  insignificant  appearance  and  small 
value  that  are  interesting  enough  in  themselves 
to  be  worth  buying.  There  is  a  Casar  printed 
by  Vascosan,  at  Paris,  in  1569,  which  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  minute  italic  type;  it 
has  some  amusing  plates  of  Caesar's  fortifica- 
tions and  bridges,  etc.  A  copy  before  me  only 
just  comes  within  the  limits,  measuring  3I 
inches  by  2  5-16  inches.  Another  such  book  is 
an  edition  of  Petrarch's  treatise,  I)e  Remediis 
Utriusque  Fortunae,  printed  at  Venice  in  1515, 
by  Alexander  Paganino.  ]\Iy  copy,  which  has, 
alas!  suffered  sorelv  from  S(^me  old  bookbinder. 


*  Where  I  have  given  the  exact  measurements  of  a  book, 
it  means  that  1  have  measured  a  copy  myself,  (ir  have  taken 
the  size  given  in  a  catalogue,  or  in  some  standard  work  of 
reference. 
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measures  3?  inches  by  i}  inches.  Uniform 
with  this  book  is  an  edition  of  Petrarch's 
poems,  ])ublishe(l  by  Pa^anino  in  the  same 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  century  tliere  were 
four  or  five  otlier  editions  from  various  ItaHan 
presses  in  about  the  same  size,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  nine  or  ten. 

It  is,  indeed,  with  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  practicability  of  makinj^  a  collection 
of  miniature  books  really  begins.  Many  well- 
known  ])resses  issued  one  or  more  miniature 
volumes,  some  of  which,  perhaps  because  of 
their  insignificance,  are  hardly  known  to 
bibliogra])hcrs  at  all.  In  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
short  pa])er  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
give  a  few  instances.  The  most  famous  speci- 
mens of  all  are  the  little  series  from  the  press 
of  John  Jannon  at  Sedan.  These  are  the  Virgil, 
1625,  the  Horace,  1627,  and  the  (ireek  Testa- 
ment, 1628,  which  average  3I  inches  in  height 
and  I  13-16  inches  in  width.  There  is  another 
edition  of  the  Virgil,  dated  1628.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  an  edition  of  the  psalms  in  French 
(mis  en  rime  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theodore  Beze) 
of  1626.  This  book,  which  measures  2|  inches 
by  i^  inches  in  a  rather  cropped  state,  bears 
no  printer's  name, but  as  it  was  printed  at  Sedan, 
and  is  of  the  same  period  as  the  others,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
Jannon.  These  books  are  not  common,  and 
are  generally  priced  at  from  one  to  two  guineas, 
according  to  their  state ;  but  not  so  very  long 
ago  I  saw  the  Horace  in  a  catalogue  priced  at 
three  shillings. 

The  psalms  in  English  metre  were  published 
very  often  in  small  editions  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  decked  in  pretty  needle- 
work bindings.  A  copy  before  me,  printed  for 
the  Company  of  Stationers  in  1624,  measures 
3  inches  by  i|  inches.  Perhaps  the  most  cu- 
rious of  them  is  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms  in 
meter,  according  to  the  Shortwriting,  by  Jeremiah 
Rich,  author  and  teacher  of  the  said  art,  London, 
printed  and  sold  by  Samuel  Botley,  teacher  of 
the  said  art.  Brunet  says  that  this  book  is 
commonly  bound  up  with  the  New  Testament, 
also  in  shorthand  by  the  same  author,  but  I 
have  only  seen  the  New  Testament  by  itself. 
The  copy  I  saw,  dated  1660,  measured  2|  inches 
by  i^  inches,  and  was  a  fat  little  book.  The 
book  of  psalms  is  not  dated. 

The  various  presses  at  Leyden  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  number  of  miniature  books  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Lopez  de  Haro  pub- 
lished one  in  1644,  Ismeniae  et  Ismenes  Amores, 
by  Eustathius.  This  curious  little  work,  which 
measures  35-16  inches  by  if  inches,  has  a  pref- 


ace written  by  Loj)cz  de  Haro,  biblu'pola,  in 
which  he  commends  it  to  the  "generous  and 
most  noble  youth"  of  tin-  university  as  a  novel 
of  strictly  moral  tendency.  I^Yom  the  press  of 
Jacobus  Marcus  we  find  two  little  books,  both 
printed  in  1627,  and  measuring  3  9-16  inches  by 
if  inches,  one,  Erasmi  Iincomium  Moriac,  the 
other,  Cunaei  Sardi  Venales.  Two  more  minia- 
ture books,  published  by  Raphelengien,  the 
son-in-law  of  Plantin  Moretus,  are  remarkable. 
They  are  a  thick  little  Cicero  de  Ofjiciis,  dated 
1610,  29-16  inches  by  i  11-16  inches,  and  an 
lipicteti  Enchiridion  of  1616,  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  measuring  2  11-16  inches  by  1  9-16 
inches.  The  Raphelengien,  father  and  son, 
who  carried  on  the  business  founded  Vjy  More- 
tus, in  Leyden,  during  his  residence  there  in 
the  years  1 583-1 585,  probably  printed  other 
miniature  books,  but,  so  far,  I  have  not  come 
across  any  more. 

Amsterdam  provides  us  with  a  good  many 
miniature  books  at  about  this  period.  Jansson 
printed  a  few,  among  which  I  may  mention  an 
edition  of  More's  Utopia  of  1631,  which  is  3^ 
inches  in  height.  A  rather  similar  edition,  by 
the  way,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1663. 
Another  Amsterdam  curiosity  is  a  little  Dutch 
Liede-Boeck,  in  black  letter,  published  by  Groot. 
It  is  undated,  but  belongs  probably  to  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
measures  2  13-16  inches  by  i|  inches.  An 
edition  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  with  the  Priapeia, 
published  in  1677  by  Gaesbequius,  is  a  pretty 
specimen  of  Dutch  book-making.  Its  meas- 
urements are  3  11 -16  inches  by  i  13-16  inches. 
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Leyden.,  ibib. 


The  smallest  Amsterdam  book  J  have  seen  is  a 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  printed  by  Gulielmus  Caesius 
in    1625,    and    measuring   only    2  f    inches   by 
if  inches. 

A  few  instances  from   various   presses   and 
towns,  taken  more  or  less  at  random,  will  show 
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how  widely  distributed  the  desire  for  miniature 
books  was.  From  Paris  I  note  a  book  of 
hours  dedicated  to  the  king,  printed  by  Claude 
Herissant,  in  1672,  which  measures  3  3-16 
inches  by  2  1-16  inches;  from  Venice  an  edition 


Psalms  in  English  Metre  (Needlework  Binding). 
Company  of  Statitners,  1624- 


of  //  Pastor  Fido,  of  1608,  3!  inches  by  i| 
inches;  from  Antwerp  an  Imitatio  Christi,  of 
1626,  a  little  under  t,\  inches  in  height;  and 
from  Cologne  another  edition  of  the  same  book, 
1622,  3  3-16  inches  in  height.  From  Augsburg 
comes  what  appears  to  be  a  pictorial  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  Bihlische  Augen  und 
Seelenliist,  1696,  3^  inches  in  height.  The 
German  catalogue,  in  which  it  appears,  states 
that  it  has  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  copper- 
plate illustrations.  Another  little  book  from 
Germany  is  a  Modus  devote  celehrandi  Sacri- 
ficium  Missce,  printed  at  Munich  in  1642,  and 
measuring  3^  inches  in  height. 

I  will  finish  my  brief  indication  of  the  types 
of  books  issued  in  miniature  forms  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  noticing  two  little  volumes, 
which  are  both  extremely  rare  and  curious. 
One  is  at  present  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Tregaskis' 
shop;  it  is  a  Jewish  service  book,  Orden  de  las 
Oraciones  (luotidianas,  measuring  2^  inches  by 
1 1  inches.  Printed  on  vellum  with  illuminated 
title-pages,  and  bound  in  old  olive  morocco, 
it  is  as  perfect  an  example  of  a  miniature  book 
as  one  could  wish  to  see.  It  bears  neither  date 
nor  printer's  mark,  but  it  seems  to  belong  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  quoted  in  Mr. 
Tregaskis'  catalogue  as  "probably  unique." 


The  other  is  more  interesting  to  the  world 
at  large,  though  it  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  It  is  The  Young  Sportsman's 
Instructor  in  Angling,  Fowling,  Hawking,  Hunt- 
ing, ordering  singing  birds,  hawks,  poultry, 
coneys,  hares,  and  dogs,  and  how  to  cure  them, 
by  G.  M.  Sold  at  the  Ring,  in  Little  Britain, 
48mo.  This  little  book  measures  only  2^ 
inches  by  if  inches,  and  has  a  frontispiece 
depicting  a  man  fishing.  Very  little  is  known 
about  this,  the  smallest  book  but  one  in  the 
sportsman's  library,  but  from  a  correspondence 
in  The  Field  on  it  in  January,  1900,  there  seem 
to  be  four  copies  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  first  edition  is  probably  undated.  The 
Bibliotheca  Piscatoria  mentions  two  other  edi- 
tions in  the  same  format,  one  dated  1652,  also 
sold  at  the  Ring;  the  other,  undated,  and 
printed  and  sold  at  Worcester.  I  cannot  find 
it  recorded  that  anybody  has  seen  a  copy  of 
either  of  the  two  later  editions.  The  book 
was  reprinted  several  times,  but  as  it  grew  in 
age,  so  it  grew  in  size,  and  the  later  editions 
are  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

In  my  remarks  on  miniature  books  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  I  have  made  no  reference 
to  the  Elzevir  presses.  They  printed  a  good 
many  books  which  would  just  come  within  our 
standard  of  four  inches,  but  the  subject  is  so 
large  that  it  could  only  be  treated  at  consider- 
able length.  Many  of  the  books  are  very  com- 
mon, notably  editions  of  Ow^en's  epigrams  and 
Buchanan's  verses,  and  the  various  volumes  of 
the  "Republic"  Series,  that  is  to  say,  topo- 
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graphical  works,  descriptiones  of  various  coun- 
tries and  states.  Perhaps,  however,  Elzevirs 
are  best  avoided,  as  it  w^ill  be  found  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  their  small  size  is  acci- 
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dental,  and  due  to  the 
barbai-ous  treatment 
of  some  binder,  in 
whose  vocabulary 
there  were  no  sucli 
words  as  "wide  mar- 
gins" or  "tall  copies." 
— The  Connoisseur. 


On  a  Fly-leaf  of 
Burns's  Songs, 

These  are  the  best  of  him, 
Pathos  and  jest  of  him; 
Earth  holds  the  rest  of  him. 

Passions    were     strong     in 

him — 
Pardon  the  wrong  in  him; 
Hark  to  the  song  of  him  ! 

Each  little  lyrical 
Grave  or  satirical 
Musical  miracle  ! 

— From  "  On  Li/e^s  Stairway,'" 
by  Frederic  Laurence  KnowSes. 
Published  by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page 
b'  Co. 


A  Representative  Row. 


CORONATION  BIBLE  OF  KING  EDWARD  VH. 


The  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  which  was  presented  to  the  King  and  kissed  by  his  Majesty  in  taking  the  oath  at  the  coronation  ceremony 
is  the  joint  gift  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  a  large  quarto  volume  measuring  12^  x  g^  inches,  and  was  printed  at  the 
Oxford  University  Press  with  type  cast  there,  on  paper  made  at  the  University  Mills.  The  binding  was  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  at 
the  University  Binding  House  in  London.  The  covers  are  of  red  polished  Levant  Morocco  leather,  the  tooling  being  in  gold.  On  each  cover, 
is  an  open  Tudor  rose  border,  and  a  cottage-roof  design;  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  are  the  Royal  arms  on  the  front  cover,  and  on  the  back 
cover  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Oxford  University,  Cambridge  University,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  no  clasp,  nor  are 
there  metal  corners.  The  doublure  is  Russia  leather  with  a  plain  border,  in  respective  corners  being  a  rose,  thistle,  shamrock,  and  portcullis, 
each  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  in  the  centre  the  royal  monogram.  On  the  silk  fly-leaf  the  following  inscription  is  printed  in  plain  gold 
letters  :  "  This  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  was  presented  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  use  at  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  26,  1Q02." 
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For  beau  nor  wit  had  she  a  look; 

Nor  lord  nor  lady  minding, 
She  bent  her  head  above  this  book, 

Attentive  to  her  binding 

And  one  stra}'  thread  of  golden  hair. 
Caught  on  her  nimble  fingers, 

Was  stitched  within  this  volume,  where 
Until  to-day  it  lingers. 

Past  and  forgotten,  beaux  and  fair, 
Wigs,  powder,  all  outdated; 

A  queer  antique,  the  Sedan  chair. 
Pope,  stiff  and  antiquated. 

Yet  as  I  turn  these  odd.  old  plays, 
This  single  stray  lock  finding, 

I'm  back  in  those  forgotten  days 
And  watch  her  at  her  binding. 


Aucassin  and  Nicolette.    4]^x.5H. 
36oun^  bs  tbe  Iknicfetrbocfier  press. 

In  a  Book  of  Old  Plays. 

By  Walter  LeaLrned. 

At  Cato's  Head  in  Russell  Street 
These  leaves  she  sat  a-stitching; 

I  fancy  she  was  trim  and  neat. 
Blue-eyed  and  quite  bewitching. 

Before  her  on  the  street  below, 
All  powder,  ruffs  and  laces. 

There  strutted  idle  London  beaux 
To  ogle  pretty  faces; 

While,  filling  many  a  Sedan  chair 
With  monstrous  hoop  and  feather, 

In  j)aint  and  powder  London's  fair 
Went  troojjing  jjast  together. 

Swift,  Addison  and  Pope,  mayhap 
They  sauntered  slowly  past  her, 

Or  printer's  boy,  with  gown  and  cap 
For  Steele,  went  trotting  fa.stcr. 


Morris  :      Sigurd  the  Volsung;    7?^X9%. 
Sounb  be  tbc  Knichcrboclter  press. 


BOOKMAN'vS    CATCH. 
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Bookman's  Catch, 

By  JaLmes  Whitcomb   R-iley. 

The  Hooknian  he's  a  huniniing-bird — 
His  feasts  are  hoiie\'-tine,— 
(With  hi!  hilloo! 
And  clover-dew 
And  roses  lush  and  rare  !) 
His  roses  are  the  phrase  and  word 
Of  olden  tomes  divine; 
(With  hi !  and  ho ! 
And  pinks  ablow 
And  posies  everywhere!) 
The  Bookman  he's  a  humming-bird, — 

He  steals  from  song  to  song — 
He  scents  the  ripest-blooming  rhyme, 

And  takes  his  heart  along 
And  sacks  all  sweets  of  bursting  verse 
And  ballads,  throng  on  throng. 
(With  ho !  and  hey ! 
And  brook  and  brae. 
And  brinks  of  shade  and  shine !) 


Shakespeare :     Sonnets.    6^8X7%  inches. 
36oun^  big  tbe  Iknictiecbocher  press. 


A  humming-bird  the  Bookman  is — 
Though  cumbrous,  gray  and  grim, 
(With  hi !  hilloo ! 
And  honey-dew 
And  odors  musty-rare !) 
He  bends  him  o'er  that  page  of  his 
As  o'er  the  rose's  rim. 
(With  hi !  and  ho ! 
And  pinks  aglow 
And  roses  everywhere !) 
Ay,  he's  the  featest  humming-bird, — 

On  airiest  of  wings 
He  poises  pendent  o'er  the  poem 

That  blossoms  as  it  sings — 
God  friend  him  as  he  dips  his  beak 
In  such  delicious  things! 

(With  ho !  and  hey  I 
And  world  away 
And  only  dreamiS  for  him !) 


Pater  ;     Marius  the  Epicurean.     2  vols.     7J^x8%  inches, 
3Soun^  b^  tbe  1knicl!erbocf:ec  press. 
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THE  FINEST  LIBRARY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

By  R^ene  BaLche. 

II. — The  Mechanical  Wonders  of  the  Library. 


Beautiful  as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  to 
the  eye,  and  admirable  as  is  its  construction 
from  the  view-point  of  an  engineer,  its  chief 
perfection  lies  in  its  arrangement  for  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  a  book  collection.  In  this  respect 
it  is  wholly  a  new  departure;  nothing  like  it 
was  ever  seen  in  the  world  before.  When,  at 
a  period  in  the  distant  future,  its  contents  are 


the  body.   Wires  are  its  nerves,  and  its  thoughts 
are  conveyed  by  means  of  the  electric  spark. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  library,  and  quite 
another  to  render  the  volumes  accessible.  The 
famous  collection  of  the  Vatican,  for  example, 
is  a  mass  without  any  satisfactory  clue  in  the 
shape  of  a  catalogue.  Priceless  treasures  of 
literature  are  buried  in  it,  but  they  are  hope- 


A  Floor  ia  the  North  Book-stack. 

so  far  augmented  as  to  number  ten  million 
books,  every  volume  will  be  accessible  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  central  desk  in  the 
rotunda,  or  reading-room,  is  the  brain  of  the 
entire  structure.  From  that  point  intelli- 
gence literally  radiates  through  all  parts  of 
the  building,  as  swiftly  as  the  human  brain 
is  able  to  communicate  with  the  members  of 


lessly  beyond  reach  for  lack  of  a  proper  refer- 
ence list.  In  the  new  Library  of  Congress,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reader  is  able  to  get  a 
book  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  required 
at  the  British  Museum,  or  in  any  other 
great  library  of  the  world.  The  Librarian 
is  in  immediate  touch  with  every  volume 
in   the   building.     He   can,    it    may   be    said, 
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place  his  hand  at  an  instant's  notice  on 
any  particular  one  of  the  1,000,000  books 
and  pamphlets  which  the  collection  com- 
prises. 

Ten  thousand  books  thus  arranged  for  prac- 
tical use  are  better  than  a  million  volumes  lost 
in  a  hterary  maze.  That  is  obvious  enough, 
l-)ut  the  best  way  to  give  a  notion  of  the  system 
adopted  in  the  new  National  Library  is  to  tell 
something 
about  the 
actual  mech- 
a  n  i  s  m  up- 
on which  it 
depends. 

The  plan 
specially 
provides  for 
a  central 
system  of 
administra- 
tion — t  hat 
is,  a  system 
whereby 
the  readers 
make  all  ap- 
plications 
and  receive 
and  return 
their  books 
at  the  desk 
in  the  center 
of  the  read- 
i  n  g-r  oom. 
This  idea 
was  first 
adopted  by 
the  British 
Museum, 
only  a  few 
years  ago. 
The  Super- 
intendent of 
the  reading- 
room  sits  at 
the  central 
desk,  suffici- 
ently elevat- 
ed above  the 
fl(jor  of  the 
room  to  survey  all  the  readers.  His  assistants 
stand  behind  a  circular  counter  on  the  floor 
level,  surrounding  the  raised  tripod  of  the 
oracle  of  books,  transacting  business  with 
those  who  visit  the  Lil)rary. 

The  applicant  for  a  book  writes  the  title  of 
the  work  and  the  name  of  the  author  on  a  card, 
with    his    own    signature    attached.     This    he 
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hands  to  one  of  the  assistants  across  the 
circular  counter,  and  that  official  puts  it 
into  a  little  cylindrical  box  made  of  leather, 
somewhat  resembling  a  dice-box  in  size  and 
shape.  The  dice-box  is  then  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pneumatic  tube  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  part  of  the  library  where  the 
special  book  is  to  be  found.  There  are  now 
twenty-four    of   these    tubes,    connecting   with 

the  various 
tiers  or  stor- 
ies of  the 
great  book- 
stacks.  In 
dispatching 
the  leather 
carrier,  the 
assistant  al- 
so presses 
a  button, 
which  rings 
a  bell  in  the 
book  -  stack 
at  the  proper 
tier  and  thus 
notifies  the 
attendant 
there  that 
a  message 
has  arrived. 
The  attend- 
ant responds 
by  taking 
the  carrier 
from  the 
tube  and 
touching 
a  button 
which  causes 
a  white  disk 
to  appear  in 
the  reading- 
room,  just 
above  the 
mouth  of 
the  tube  at 
that  end. 
This  notifies 
the  assistant 
in  the  read- 
been    received 


has 


ing-room   that    the    order 
and  is  being  attended  to. 

Each  of  the  two  great  book-stacks,  as  stated 
in  the  previous  article,  is  a  lattice-work  struc- 
ture of  iron  1 1 2  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide  and 
nine  stories  high,  with  a  capacity  for  800,000 
volumes.  Including  the  third  and  smaller 
stack,    there    are    about    forty-four    miles    of 
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shelving.  It  is  necessary  to  realize  these  num- 
bers and  dimensions  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  by  which  every  volume, 
even  to  the  smallest  duodecimo  or  pam- 
phlet, is  made  available  for  immediate  finding 
and  use. 

The  attendant  on  the  stack-tier  is  not  obliged 
to  grope  and  search  for  a  book.  Thanks  to  an 
ingenious  juggling  with  the  alphabet,  every- 
thing is  so  perfectly  classified  that  he  can  go 
directly  to  the  proper  shelf  and  pick  out  the 
work  required.  Having  done  so,  he  goes  to  a 
sort  of  shaft  resembling  a  dumb-waiter,  which 
passes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
book  -  stack.  Through  the  shaft  travels  an 
endless  chain,  wh'ch  carries  a  series  of  wire 
baskets.  Into  one  of  the  baskets,  as  it  goes  by, 
he  puts  the  book,  touching  a  button  at  the  same 
time  to  inform  the  assistant  in  the  reading- 
room  that  it  has  been  dispatched  as  desired. 

The  endless  chain  de- 
scribed is  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  the 
book-stack  and  the  dis- 
tributing desk  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  reading-room. 
From  the  top  of  the  stack 
it  runs  down  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  building, 
across  and  beneath  the 
floor  to  the  reading-room, 
up  into  the  interior  of  the 
central  desk,  and  back 
again  to  the  book-stack. 
It  is  driven  by  electricity, 
travels  at  the  rate  of 
100    feet    a   minute,    and 


carries  eighteen  of  tlie  wire  trays  described. 
The  most  wonderful  thing  .about  this  a])paratus 
is  its  independence  of  interference  \)y  liuman 
hands;  indeed,  it  operates  as  if  actually  gifted 
with  human  intelligence.  It  was  said  al)Ove 
that  the  attendant  ])laced  the  book  in  a  basket, 
but  this  is  not  literally  true.  He  puts  it  merely 
on  a  sort  of  shelf  that  is  made  of  long  brass 
teeth  after  the  manner  of  a  com]),  and,  when 
the  next  basket  comes  along,  it  picks  up  the 
volume  and  carries  it  off.  On  arriving  at  the 
delivery  desk,  it  dumps  the  book  out,  and 
then  goes  on  its  way.  The  assistant  at  the 
desk  hands  the  book  across  the  counter  to  the 
reader  who  has  called  for  it.  After  a  while  the 
latter  gets  through  with  it  and  gives  it  back, 
reclaiming  his  signed  ticket.  The  next  thing, 
obviously,  is  to  return  the  volume  to  the  place 
whence  it  came,  and  this  is  accomplished  very 
simply.  The  assistant  turns  a  little  handle  so 
as  to  make  an  index  point  to  the  proper  number 
in  a  series  of  figures  that  are  arranged  like  a 
dial.  Each  number  corresponds  to  a  given 
tier  in  a  certain  stack.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  book  came  from  the  seventh  tier  in 
the  south  stack;  the  assistant  turns  the  handle 
accordingly,  and  places  the  volume  on  a  comb- 
like shelf  similar  to  the  one  already  spoken  of. 
The  next  basket  that  comes  along  picks  up 
the  book  gently  and  carries  it  away  at  the  rate 
of  100  feet  a  minute  to  the  south  stack.  Up 
the  stack  it  goes  until  the  seventh  tier  is  reached, 
and  here  it  is  quietly  shoved  off  for  the  attend- 
ant to  return  it  to  its  shelf  at  his  leisure. 

All  of  this  machinery  is  absolutely  noiseless. 
The  dice-box  carriers  fly  through  the  pneu- 
matic tubes  all  over  the  building,  and  the  wire 
baskets  go  on  their  endless  way  from  book- 
stacks  to  reading-room  and  back  again  without 
making  an  audible  sound.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that   a   separate   cable   connects   with 


I  v-i  V'l  vi  V(Vii  Y'l  V'(  V'i  Y(V(  V'lVt  vivi  vt  \'i\yi\n  ^t  yt  vty/  wn 
Mosaic  Decoratioa —  "  History,  Mythology,  Tradltloa." 
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each  stack.  The  whole  contrivance  is  entirely 
new  and  original,  nothing  of  the  kind  having 
been  introduced  hitherto  in  any  library  in  the 
world.  The  mechanism  is  not  even  exposed 
to  view,  the  terminal  station  for  the  traveling 
cables  being  inclosed  in  mahogany,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  forming  part  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's desk.  A  sliding  panel,  opened  when- 
ever a  book  is  to  be  dispatched  to  the  stacks, 
reveals  the  shaft  through  which  the  chains  and 
wire  baskets  run.  Volumes  that  are  bigger  than 
quartos  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  travel- 
ing baskets,  but 
are  carried  by  mes- 
sengers, who  as- 
cend the  stacks  in 
elevators.  How- 
ever, books  of  such 
great  size  are  rare- 
ly called  for. 

Immediately  be- 
neath the  desk  of 
the  Superintend- 
ent in  the  basement 
of  the  building,  is  a 
terminal  station  of 
the  line  of  com- 
munication b  e  - 
tween  the  Library 
and  the  Capitol. 
This  is  in  itself 
quite  a  wonderful 
affair,  being  wholly 
subterranean. 
Connecting  the 
two  great  Govern- 
ment buildings  is 
a  tunnel  built  of 
brick  (see  illustra- 
tion herewith),  big 
enough  for  a  man 
to  walk  through 
without  stooping. 
The  length  of  it  is 
1,275  f^st,  and  it 
is  six  feet  high  by 
four  feet  wide.  This  conduit  is  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  is  made  water- 
proof— somewhat  like  a  sewer,  in  fact.  It  con- 
tains a  cable  railway  of  a  pattern  similar  to 
that  employed  in  dry  goods  shops  for  carrying 
bundles  and  change,  but  the  whole  affair  is  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  biggest  books  and  bound  news- 
paper files.  The  cable  runs  at  a  speed  of  600  feet 
a  minute,  carrying  holders  which  automatically 
pick  up  and  deliver  the  leather  cases  in  which 
the  books  are  placed  for  transmission  to  and  fro. 


The  other  terminal  station  of  the  subterra- 
nean railway  is  close  by  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol.  An  assistant  is  stationed  there,  with 
messengers,  who  carry  books  that  are  wanted 
by  senators  and  representatives.  Through  the 
tunnel  runs  a  pneumatic  tube  for  messages,  as 
well  as  telephone  wires  which  communicate  with 
both  houses  of  Congress.  Thus,  orders  for 
books,  scribbled  on  scraps  of  paper,  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  Library  in  an  instant,  and  the 
volumes  required  are  sent  back  to  the  Capitol 
in  a  very  short  time.     Meanwhile,  any  member 


Book  Carrier  to  Capitol— Tunnel  View. 


of  Congress  is  able  to  communicate  by  tele- 
phone with  the  Superintendent  direct  In  fact, 
Congressmen  are  able  to  get  books  from  the 
new  Library  much  more  easily  and  quickly 
than  they  have  obtained  them  heretofore  from 
the  same  collection  housed  in  the  Capitol. 

The  men  who  legislate  for  the  nation  are  con- 
stantly in  want  of  books  for  reference,  and  this 
is  wliy  it  is  so  important  that  the  contents  of 
the  Library  should  be  readily  and  quickly  ac- 
cessible from  their  point  of  view.  Let  it  be 
supposed,   for   example,   that   a   Congressman 
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desires  to  obtain  a  volume  of  Carlyle's  History  suit  case,  and  it  is  big  enough  to  hold  a  bound 

of  the  French  Revolution.     He  writes  the  title  volume  of  newspapers.     The  assistant  (h-o])s  it, 

<)f  the  work  and  the  number  of  the  volume  on  a  with  its  contents,  intf)  a  sort  of  slot,  where  it 

piece  of  paper  and  hands  it  to  a  ])age.     The  remains  while  waiting  for  the  next  carrier  to 

page  takes  it  to  the  Library  station  close  by  come  along  and  take  it  away.     Presently  the 

the  rotunda  and    gives    it    to    the    assistant  carrier    arrives,    and,    without    any    aid    from 


in  charge.  The  latter  puts  it  into  a  small 
dice-box  of  leather  and  thrusts  it  into  a  pneu- 
matic tube.  As  it  leaves  the  Capitol  on  its 
swift  errand,  the  assistant  calls  attention 
to  its  coming  by  touching  a  button  which 
gives  an  electric  signal  at  the  central  desk 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  I^ibrary.  At  once 
on  the  arrival  of  the  message  the  assistant 
stationed  at  that  end  sends  for  the  book  in  the 


human  hands,  grasps  the  leather  envelo])e  and 
moves  off  with  it  at  the  rate  of  600  feet  per 
minute.  At  this  rate  it  requires  only  a 
little  over  two  minutes  to  deliver  the  envel- 
ope at  the  Capitol,  where  tlie  book  is  taken 
out  of  it  and  sent  by  a  messenger  to  the 
congressman  who  ordered  it.  The  whole  per- 
formance, from  beginning  to  end,  does  not 
consume  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Now,  one  might 
suppose  that,  in 
order  to  run  all  of 
this  complicated 
machinery,  the 
basement  of  the 
Library  must  be 
full  of  engines  and 
boilers.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that 
nothing  of  the  sort 
is  to  be  found,  but 
only  a  few  electric 
motors.  There  is 
not  a  fire  anywhere 
in  this  temple  of 
knowledge. 

All  the  mechan- 
ical arrangements 
described  are  run 
by  electricity, 
which  is  furnished 
by  steam  engines 
from  a  plant 
underground  out- 
side. Of  this 
purely  business 
end  of  the  estab- 
lishment nothing 
manner  already  desc  ribed,  and  it  is  fetched  to  is  to  be  seen  above  ground  save  a  tall 
the  central  desk  inside  of  six  or  seven  minutes  and  ornamental  chimney;  the  boilers,  etc., 
by  one  of  the  traveling  baskets.  Then  it  only  are  in  a  subterranean  building.  There  are 
remains  to  forward  it  to  the  Capitol.  sixteen  of  these  boilers  (see  page  303),   w^hich 

The  assistant  opens  a  sliding  door  in  the  make  steam  for  running  the  pneumatic  tube 
structure  of  the  central  desk  and  descends  into  system,  for  the  dynamos  that  furnish  light  and 
the  room  immediately  beneath.  Here  is  the  power,  and  for  heating  the  water  that  warrns  the 
terminal  station  of  the  underground  cable  road  building.  They  furnish  hot  water  to  coils  of 
already  referred  to.  No  machinery  to  speak  of  pipes  in  the  cellar,  and  the  air  of  the  cellar  thus 
is  visible;  it  is  all  boxed  in,  concealed  and  noise-     warmed  passes  up  through  flues  to  all  parts 


The  Mala  Hall,  Showing  Commemorative  Arch. 


less.  The  assistant  picks  up  one  of  a  number 
of  huge  leather  envelopes  which  are  await- 
ing use  and  into  it  he  puts  the  book.  The 
envelope  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  dress- 


of  the  building.  Electric  motors  drive  the 
book-carrying  apparatus  and  ventilating  fans, 
of  which  a  few  are  placed  in  the  cellar,  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  warm  weather.     For  all  these 
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purposes  the  Library  uses  annually  3,000  tons 
of  coal,  which  is  stored  underground. 

It  is  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  refer 
to  an  experiment  that  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment twenty  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
\'iding  quick  communication  between  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Such  a  great  amount  of  business  is  transacted 
between  that  establishment,  which  is  the  great- 
est printing  office  in  the  world,  and  the  Houses 
of  Congress,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
construct  an  immense  pneumatic  tube  as  a 
quick  connection.  It  was  intended  to  utilize 
this  tube  for  the  transmission  of  documents 
and  packages  of  printed  matter  of  all  sorts, 
and,  in  order  that  the  facilities  might  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  it 
was  made  big  enough  for 
a  man  to  be  whisked 
through.  The  name  of  the 
author  of  this  interesting 
scheme  seems  to  be  lost  in 
oblivion,  but  the  "hole  in 
the  ground,"  as  it  came  to 
be  known,  still  remains  as 
the  memorial  of  the  mistake 
that  cost  the  Government 
$15,000.  It  never  worked, 
because  the  air  pressure 
could  not  be  made  great 
enough  to  operate  it  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  utilized 
simply  as  a  condait  for  tele- 
phone wires. 

The  removal  of  the  Na- 
tional book  collection  from 
the  Capitol  involved  some 
serious  problems.  To 
transfer  one  thousand  tons 
of  reading  matter  from  one 
building  to  another  is  no 
trifle,  and  various  expe- 
dients for  accomplishing 
the  task  were  suggested. 
One  notion  was  that  the  underground  tunnel 
might  be  utiHzed,  but  this  was  deemed  in- 
expedient. Mr.  Spofford  was  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  best  to  build  a  tem- 
porary elevated  railway,  over  which  the 
\-olumes  might  be  conveyed  easily  from 
the  floor  of  the  Capitol  rotunda  to  the  main 
floor  of  the  new  building.  This  plan,  he  con- 
tended, would  involve  a  minimum  of  carriage, 
and,  the  work  being  accomplished,  the  cheap 
temporary  structure  could  be  removed. 

Another  idea  was  that  the  militia  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  might  be  called  out  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  books.     Such  a  plan 


was  actually  adopted  in  Berlin  not  long  ago, 
when  the  Royal  Library  of  Prussia  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  building.  A  regiment  of  sol- 
diers was  formed  in  line,  each  man  having  a 
basket,  and  the  baskets  were  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  like  buckets  at  a  fire. 

The  plan  finally  adopted,  however,  was 
simpler  than  any  of  these,  as  well  as  cheaper. 

A  little  study  of  the  subject  showed  that 
the  mere  transfer  of  the  collection  from  one 
building  to  the  other  was  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  the 
books  down  from  the  shelves  and  out  of  the 
Capitol,  and,  when  they  had  arrived,  to  place 
them  in  their  new  quarters.  The  actual  trans- 
portation of  the  volumes  over  the  quarter  of  a 
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mile  of  distance  could  be  accomplished  as  well 
with  carts  as  in  any  other  way.  Accordingly, 
this  method  was  carried  out,  though  with  an 
immense  deal  of  care  as  to  details.  The 
books  were  handled  as  carefully  as  so  many 
babies;  dumped  carelessly  into  wagons  they 
would  have  sufi"ered  as  much  mischief  as  might 
have  resulted  from  a  half-century  of  use.  No 
mere  pen-picture  could  adequately  describe  the 
condition  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  it  was 
before  its  removal  from  the  Ca]")itol.  Though  by 
no  means  confused,  it  was  crowded  to  an  extent 
almost  inconceivable.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
removal  of  the  mass  of   the  books  should  in- 
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volvc  no  disturbance  of   their    relations  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  eatalo}2;ue — not  even  temporarily. 

When  the  transfer  was  made,  tackle  and 
pulleys  were  rigged  in  the  old  Library,  and 
wooden  boxes  were  ])ro\ided,  each  big  enough 
to  hold  a  shelf-full  of  books.  The  boxes,  filled 
with  books,  were  lowered  to  the  main  floor  of 
the  Capitol,  and  were  there  placed  on  trucks, 
which  were  run  out  to  the  east  front  and  loaded 
upon  the  carts  in  waiting.  The  latter  carried 
them  over  to  the  new  building,  where  they 
were  transferred  to  hand-trucks  and  wheeled 
to  the  foot  of  the  book-stacks.  Then  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  transfer  the  boxes  of  books 
to  the  elevators  in  the  stacks,  which  conveyed 
them  to  the  tiers  where  their  contents  belonged. 
The  volumes 
were  moved 
division  b  y 
division. 
Poetry  was 
one  division, 
fiction  a  n  - 
other,  and 
these  divis- 
ions were 
split  up  into 
classes.  A 
system  of 
marks  and 
numbers 
was  pre- 
pared by 
Mr.  Spof- 
ford,  to 
make  it  cer- 
t ain  that 
n  o  volume 
should  be 
misplaced  in 
its  new  quar- 
ters. In  this 
simple  fash- 
ion the  entire 
few  days. 

One  of  the 
the  moving  of 
dust, 
and 


Boiler  Room. 

collection  was  transferred  in  a 


minor  difficulties  incidental  to 
the  books  was  occasioned  by 
It  is  wonderful  how  books  gather  dust, 
in  their  old  quarters  the  volumes  of  the 
National  collection  had  become  choked  with 
the  atmospheric  detritus  of  generations.  The 
literary  treasures  in  the  upper  galleries  were 
overlaid  by  a  full  inch  of  dust.  Music,  com- 
prising 1,000,000  pieces,  was  fairly  buried  in 
dust.  In  order  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  rough  way, 
an  odd  sort  of  expedient  was  adopted — a  hose 
and  nozzle  being  attached  to  a  compressed-air 
apparatus.      By  squirting  a  powerful  stream  of 


air  from  the  hose  the  dust  was  dispersed  in 
clouds,  and  it  only  remained  to  gi\'e  to  each 
volume  or  document  a  l)rief  brusliing  l)efr)re 
placing  it  in  the  wooden  box  destined  f(jr  its 
safe  transportation. 

This  substance  called  dust  is  very  curious 
stuff,  being  composed  largely  of  grains  of  starch, 
derived  originally  from  human  food,  such  as 
wheat  and  potatoes.  These  starch  grains  are 
so  light  as  to  be  scattered  everywhere  by  the 
winds,  and  a  cloud  of  them  o\'erhangs  every 
town,  {^""ragments  of  vegetal)le  and  animal 
fibres  contribute  much  to  the  material  oi  dust, 
and  in  a  pinch  of  it  one  is  apt  to  discover  such 
things  as  a  scale  of  human  skin,  a  piece  of  an 
insect's  claw,  bits  of  hme  and  soot,  a  grain  or 

two  of  plant 
pollen  and  a 
few  spores 
of  mold,  and 
even'  small 
seeds. 

The  book- 
shelves o  f 
the  new  Li- 
brary were 
manufactur- 
ed in  Louis- 
ville,  Ky. 
They  are  of 
steel,  yet 
lighter  than 
wooden 
shelves,  be- 
ing of  a 
lattice  -work 
pattern,  and 
they  cost 
$90,000.  By 
a  special 
process  they 
are  rendered 
absolutely 
rust-proof,  and  their  greatest  advantage  con- 
sists in  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  ad- 
justed and  interchanged.  No  screw-driver  or 
other  tool  is  required  for  removing  one  of  these 
shelves.  It  is  simply  taken  out  with  the  hands 
at  an  instant's  notice,  and,  if  desired,  may  be 
put  in  a  different  place  by  sliding  it  betw^een 
another  pair  of  ratchets.  Thus  any  given  shelf - 
space  may  be  made  of  any  height,  from  nothing 
at  all  up  to  seven  feet,  which  is  the  height  of 
each  tier  in  the  book-stacks.  The  shelves  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  all  sizes  and  shapes  of 
books,  and,  if  it  is  so  wished,  a  new  aisle  can 
actually  be  opened  through  the  stack-tier  in  a 
few    moments.     The    steel    shelves,    being    of 
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skeleton  pattern,  are  dust-proof  and  vermin- 
proof,  and  they  will  carry  without  bending  any 
possible  weight  of  the  heaviest  volumes.  By 
taking  out  a  few  of  the  shelves  in 
any  "bay"  of  a  tier,  room  may  be  made  off- 
hand in  which  to  set  a  desk  or  chest  of 
drawers. 

As  it  stands  to-day,  the  new  Library  build- 
ing is  the  greatest  monument  to  literature  and 
learning  that  has  ever  been  erected  by  human 
hands.  No  palace  in  the  world  equals  it  in 
beauty,  and  the  solidity  of  its  construction  is 
such  as  to  guarantee  its  endurance  through 
the  ages.     It  will  be  the  model  after  which 


other  nations  will  copy  in  the  creation  of  the 
book-houses  of  the  future.  That  it  will  ever 
be  surpassed  seems  unlikely.  This  country  may 
well  be  proud  of  it  as  the  best  contribution 
which  it  has  made  to  architecture  up  to  date. 
We  are  accused  as  a  nation  of  leaning  to  im- 
mensity rather  than  beauty  in  all  our  under- 
takings; but  the  Library  of  Congress  should 
convince  the  most  skeptical  foreigner  that  we 
have  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  the  symmetrical 
in  architecture,  and  that  though  our  Federal 
buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  hideous,  we  can  erect 
beautiful  structures  that  will  vie  with  the 
world's  finest  buildings. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


THE  RUSSIAN  CENSOR^S  DECORATION. 


The  Russian  government  possesses  no 
mere  formal  censorship,  as  does  the  British 
government,  but  it  exercises  its  censorial 
powers  with  vigor  and  carefulness.  Liberal 
opinions  in  any  way  affecting  the  Russian's 
notion  of  government  are  invariably  stopped 
in  transit.  We  reproduce  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  our  readers  a  censored  page  of  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  (reviewed  elsewhere 
in  these  pages)  vol.  I,  as  it  was  received  by 
Mr.  S.  M.  Dubnow,  author  of  "  Istoria 
Yevreyev,"  who  lives  in  Odessa.  Mr.  Dub- 
now is  one  of  the  foreign  consulting  editors 
of  the  Encyclopedia.  The  article  censored 
was  written  by  Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal, 
chief  of  the  Russian  section  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  in  charge  of  the  Slavonic  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Our  reproduction  is  through  courtesy  of 
TAe  Maccabaan,  Jewish  magazine.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  article  is  an  account  of  the 
government  of  Czar  Alexander  IIL  We 
give  herewith  that  part  of  the  page  vi^hich 
was  made  illegible  by  the  censor's  stamp  : 

"  [but  instead  of  continuing  the  reforms  of  the] 
'  Czar  Emancipator,'  as  was  expected,  he  at  once 
gave  proof  of  his  reactionary  tendencies  by  dis- 
charging the  liberal  minister,  Louis  Melikov,  and 
by  his  first  manifesto,  wherein  he  made  it  evident 
that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  autocratic 
power  against  all  attacks.  In  internal  politics  he 
followed  the  advice  of  his  former  teacher,  Pobie- 
donostzev,  and  ruled  with  a  rigorous  absolutism, 
favoring  the  principles  of  the  Pan-slavists.  He 
permitted  and  even  encouraged  the  oppression  of 
the  various  foreign  residents  in  Russia  and  was 
particularly  harsh  in  his  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  participation  of  some  Jewish  youths  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  Nihilists  was  made 
use  of  to  lead  the  Russian  people  to  believe  that  the 
Jews  were  connected  with  the  conspiracy  which 
had  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Alexander  H.  Hos- 
tility against  the  Jews  was  fostered  in  order  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  discontented  elements 
and  if  possible  to  suppress  the  revolutionary 
movement." 
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By  Andrew  LantJ. 


Book-collecting  has  been  described  as  "the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  the  jjoor."  We  tnigliL, 
of  course,  as  well  describe  golf  as  "the  last 
refuge  of  the  senile."  Old  men  can  play  golf, 
after  a  fasliion,  and,  after  a  fashion,  poor  men 
(by  which  term  I  mean  men  with  less  than 
15,000/.  a  year)  can  collect  books.  But  real 
golf  demands  youth  and  strength,  a  keen  eye, 
a  sturdy  body,  a  wrist  of  steel.  In  the  same 
way  genuine  book-collecting,  the  accumula- 
tion of  books  of  sterling  permanent  value, 
requires  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as 
the  duffer  can  "foozle"  round  the  course  "in  a 
manner  pleasing  to  himself,  but  disgusting  to 
others  "  (as  Herodotus  says  of  the  dancing  of 
Hippocleides),  so  the  poor  man  may  potter 
about  book-stalls  and  contrive  to  invent  new 
cheap  objects  of  desire,  and  divert  himself 
among  his  twopenny  treasures.  Regum  CEqua- 
hat  opes  animo,  says  Virgil  of  his  old  contented 
gardener,  and  the  poor  collector  may  be  as 
pleased  with  himself  and  his  rubbish  as  a 
Spencer,  a  Roxburghe,  a  Huth,  or  a  Mazarin, 
with  his  regal  possessions.  The  poor  man  also 
resembles  the  humble  bottom-fisher,  the  angler 
for  roach,  and  perch,  and  dace,  and  barbel, 
and  other  coarse  fish.  They  do  very  well  for 
him,  though  trout  and  salmon  are  beyond  his 
reach.  The  poor  man  keeps  hoping  for  "a 
bargain,"  to  pick  up  a  tract  worth  hundreds 
in  a  fourpenny  box.  Such  things  occur — once 
in  a  blue  moon.  But  these  treasures  are 
usually  a  forgotten  child's  tale  by  Lamb,  or 
a  topsy-turvy  set  of  proofs,  or  a  chaotic  sketch 
of  a  work  later  issued  by  Goldsmith.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  covet  such  things,  though  they 
are  vendible  for  large  sums.  Besides,  it  is  not 
fair  to  give  a  stall-keeper  sixpence  for  what 
one  knows  to  be  worth  100/.  in  the  market.  You 
would  not  buy  from  a  poor  man  for  half  a 
crown  what  you  knew  to  be  a  diamond,  and  he 
believed  to  be  a  piece  of  glass.  For  my  part 
I  never  had  the  chance;  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
for  the  poor  man  that  I  never  did!  But,  even 
with  the  best  of  luck  and  the  worst  of  morals, 
a  poor  man  cannot  hope  to  buy  a  really  good 
volume,  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  library,  cheap. 
We  must  then  distinguish  between  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  poor  and.  of  the  rich  collector. 

The  rich  collector,  first,  is  apt  to  want  manu- 
scripts. By  these  he  seldom  means  historical 
manuscripts,  to  a  well-regulated  mind  perhaps 
the  most  moving  of  any.  They  are  not  pretty, 
they  are  not  gilded  and  illuminated;    but  who 


knows  what  secrets  of  the  past  may  lurk  under 
tlie  crabbed  hands?  Personally  1  want  the 
originals  of  Oueen  Mary's  Casket  Letters,  the 
])oisonous  letters  which  she  is  said  to  have 
written  to  the  Earl  of  J^othwell.  Did  she 
write  them,  or  are  they,  in  jjart,  forgeries? 
We  shall  never  be  certain.  They  are  known 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Earl  of 
(iowrie  in  1584.  Collectors  were  in  the  market. 
Queen  EHzabeth  offered  largely,  so  did  Queen 
Mary,  but  (jowrie  would  not  part. 

Now,  it  is  not  impossible  that  you  or  I  might 
have  l)Ought  these  papers  lately  for  a  sover- 
eign !  I  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  me,  only 
suppressing  a  name.  In  1584,  we  know,  Gow- 
rie  held  these  priceless  treasures,  having  re- 
ceived them  through  a  bastard  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton  about  the  time  of  that  nobleman's 
execution.  In  the  spring  of  1584  Gowrie  was 
awkwardly  situated.  He  was  suspected  by 
his  King  of  intending  a  new  rebellion,  and  he 
was  suspected  by  his  fellow-conspirators  of 
having  taken  to  the  fine  arts  and  lost  his  taste 
for  high  treason,  then  the  ruHng  passion  of  the 
Scottish  gentry.  In  these  circumstances  he 
left  his  new  gallery  of  Italian  art  at  Perth  and 
went  to  Dundee.  Here  he  had  the  sea  open 
before  him :  if  the  conspiracy  of  his  friends  was 
a  success,  he  could  join  them ;  if  it  failed,  he 
could  sail  to  England  or  abroad.  Now,  since 
nothing  would  have  made  him  so  welcome  to 
Elizabeth  as  the  Casket  Letters,  Gowrie  prob- 
ably carried  the  letters  with  him  to  Dundee. 
But  here  he  was  arrested  by  Colonel  Stewart, 
after  attempting  to  defend  the  house  in  which 
he  was  living,  and  we  never  hear  more  of  the 
Casket  or  the  letters.  But  five  years  ago  the 
house  in  Dundee  where  Gowrie  resided  w^as 
pulled  down,  and  a  gentleman  begged  the  work- 
men employed  to  search  carefully  for  any  old 
papers.  None  were  found,  but  the  inquirer 
learned  that,  five  or  six  years  previously,  an- 
other old  house  hard  by,  named  "Lady  Wark's 
Stairs,"  had  been  demolished,  and  that  in  a 
secret  recess  in  the  angle  of  a  chimney-place  a 
workman  had  found  a  bundle  of  old  MSS.  The 
workman  carried  them  (the  story  went  on)  to 
a  person  whom  he  regarded  as  an  authority 
in  things  antiquarian.  This  authority  looked  at 
the  papers,  said  that  they  "were  only  old  letters 
in  French,'"  and  gave  them  back.  No  more  is 
known  of  them.  Any  old  letters  in  French, 
concealed  in  a  secret  hiding-hole  of  a  sixteenth- 
centurv  house  in  Scotland,  would  deserve  at- 
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tention.  But  if  these  papers  had  been  con-  to  buy  books  (or  anything  else)  with  an  eye  to 
veyed  by  Gowrie  to  a  friend  at  Dundee,  and  if  pecuniary  profit,  and  he  who  does  so  is  a  trades- 
they  were  the  contents  of  Queen  Mary's  Casket,  man,  not  a  collector.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to 
what  a  bargain  the  collector  might  have  bought  buy  the  first  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works 
from  the  finder  of  the  treasure !  I  tell  the  story  cheap ;  but  that  was  because  I  thought  that  I 
as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  the  moral  is  to  look  at  might  read  them.  Mrs.  Gallup  may  have  them 
old  MSS.  before  throwing  them  away.  The  at  a  reduction;  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
number  of  valuable  old  papers  which  have  been  Bacon  in  them,  in  cipher.  Ben  is  not  fashion- 
destroyed  by  ladies  as  useless  rubbish  is  in-  able  in  early  editions ;  Bacon  (as  Shakespeare) 
calculable.  Other  ladies  sell  them  for  waste  is,  and  a  true  collector  must  have  not  only  the 
paper,  and  the  historical  collector  is  not  un-  folio,  but  the  quartos.  He  may  leave  "  Ameri- 
likely  to  find  treasures  in  rag  and  bone  shops,  cana"  to  the  Americans — we  need  not  grudge 
The  rich  collector  is  not  usually  a  Sir  Thomas  them  these  treatises.  The  British  amateur 
Phillipps.  The  MSS.  which  he  desires  are  prefers  fourteenth-century  MSS.,  as  anyone 
illuminated  mediaeval  books.  These  are  beau-  may  ascertain  by  looking  at  the  publications 
tiful  bibelots,  owing  to  the  gold  and  colors  of  of  the  Roxburghe  Club.  Many  of  them  are 
the  illuminator  and  the  exquisite  handwriting,  beautiful  reproductions  of  mediaeval  MSS. ; 
while  occasionally  the  old  covers  in  the  precious  for  example,  the  Mandeville,  presented  by  the 
metals,  set  with  crystals  and  antique  gems,  are  late  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  the  beautiful  Metz 
preserved.  The  poor  collector  might  as  well  Pontifical,  recently  presented  by  Sir  Thomas 
take  a  fancy  to  collect  diamonds  or  Raffaelles  Brooke;  and  another  gem,  by  Mr.  Yates 
as  set  his  heart  on  these  luxuries.  Personally  Thompson.  But  there  is  more  lively  and  other- 
I  possess  exactly  one  beautiful  fourteenth-  wise  inaccessible  matter,  just  to  read,  unpub- 
century  MS.  in  a  glorified  modem  binding,  in  lished,  in  MS.  in  the  "Confessions  of  a  Solic- 
morocco  mosaic.  But  that  was  a  present  from  itor,"  which  I  hope  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
a  friend  (and  publisher,  the  Society  of  Authors  President.  This  ornament  of  the  legal  pro- 
may  be  pleased  to  hear).  The  weak  point  fession  (the  notary)  was  hanged  on  August 
about  the  majority  of  these  lovely  MSS.  is  that  12,  1608,  and  he  richly  deserved  it. 
they  are  "Sunday  books,"  psalters,  gospels,  The  list  of  Roxburghe  Club  books,  then, 
breviaries,  and  so  on.  Now,  many  of  us  do  proves  that  the  higher  bibliophiles,  on  the 
not  hanker  after  mec^iadval  Sunday  books,  whole,  prefer  mediaeval  MSS.  and  the  stately 
which  is  just  as  well,  for  we  cannot  hope  to  reproduction  of  these  beautiful  tomes  to  any 
possess  them,  nor  to  own  the  very  earliest  other  class  of  manuscripts,  literary  or  historical, 
printed  Bibles,  without  which  no  real  collector's  This  fact  indicates  the  line  of  division  between 
library  can  exist.  For  devotional  and  literary  great  collectors  and  the  humble  collectors  who 
purposes  I  much  prefer  a  cheap  Bible  of  to-day  make  up  the  body  of  the  army.  Meanwhile, 
to  the  celebrated  Mazarin  example.  But  this  the  person  who,  in  the  first  place,  wants  to 
merely  proves  that  I  am  not  really  a  collector,  read  his  books  for  pleasure  or  for  purposes  of 
as  I  do  not  desire  to  possess  any  book,  were  it  history  is  hardly  a  collector  at  all.  Thus  the 
the  Dante  with  engravings  after  Sandro  Botti-  maker  of  the  very  curious  library  at  Abbots- 
celli,  which  I  cannot  read  with  tolerable  ease,  ford  was  only  a  true  collector  in  a  secondary 
Caxtons  allure  me  not ;  yet  a  collector  worthy  sense.  His  books  were  not  mere  garden  flow- 
of  the  name  must  have  Caxtons,  must  also  ers,  but  treasures  of  honey,  the  stuff  of  history, 
have   early    printed   romances,    which    cost    a  poetry,  and  romance. 

pretty  penny.  Then  he  must  have  a  perfect  Not  being  able  to  purchase  the  true  pillars 
example  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  first  of  a  great  collection,  the  manuscripts,  and 
folio,  again  a  volume  which  I  can  readily  do  incunablcs,  and  Shakespeare  folios,  and  mag- 
without.  Only  about  half  a  dozen  perfect  nificent  illustrated  works,  and  so  forth,  the 
copies  are  known,  writes  Mr.  Slater,  and  the  lowly  collector  invents  curiosities  within  his 
slave  is  base  who  puts  up  with  an  imperfect  reach.  For  long  he  believed  vaguely,  but 
or  "faked"  copy.  As  much  as  1,080/.,  and  strongly,  in  Aldines  and  Elzevirs.  He  might 
again  1,700/.,  has  been  paid  for  a  perfect  ex-  almost  as  well  collect  Tauchnitz  novels!  The 
ample  of  the  folio,  though  2/.  45.  6d.  purchased  famous  Dutch  and  Venetian  printers  published 
the  article  in  1781.  In  181 2  the  Roxburghe  very  large  editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  and 
folio  fetched  only  100/.,  writes  Mr.  Slater.  I  the  Elzevirs  dealt  freely  in  pirated  French 
would  not  give  more  than  fifty  shillings  my-  literature  and  in  books  which  could  not  safely 
self,  except  to  sell  the  book  again,  a  practice  be  issued  in  France.  So  large  were  their  edi- 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman.     We  ought  never  tions  that  examples  are  very  common.     They 
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are  therefore  only  esteemed  when  the  Ixxjk 
chances  to  be  very  rare,  Hke  the  well-known 
"  Pastissier  Frangais  "  ;  or  is  unusually  "  tall," 
that  is,  uncropped  by  the  binder;  or  has  been 
bound  in  morocco  for  some  celebrated  collector ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  Aldines,  presents  readings 
from  some  ancient  manuscript  which,  perhaps, 
has  disappeared.  But  the  man  who  begins  to 
collect  often  rejoices  (I  did  once)  over  a)iy 
Aldine  or  Elzevir,  as  if  it  were  a  rare  treasure. 
The  Elzevir  Virgil,  the  "Imitatio  Christi," 
and  a  few  others  are  quite  worth  possessing, 
but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Then  we  aim  at  first  editions,  and  this  taste 
is  sympathetic.  It  really  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  book  as  its  author  first  beheld  it,  whether 
the  type  be  as  bad  as  that  of  Lovelace's  "Lu- 
casta,"  or  Herrick's  "Hesperides,"  or  merely 
the  commonplace  type  of  early  Keatses,  Shel- 
leys,  Tennysons,  and  so  forth.  But  since  I 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  these  matters  the 
market  value  even  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  risen  out  of  all  knowl- 
edge, especially  in  the  case  of  Keats.  I  got 
all  three  original  Keatses  for  some  eight  or 
nine  pounds.  Now  they  vary  in  price,  but 
probably  you  might  have  to  give  ten  times  as 
much  for  the  three,  unless  you  are  lucky,  and 
some  poor  stall-keeper  is  ignorant.  When  a 
previous  owner  has  had  any  of  this  class  of 
books  bound,  even  in  morocco,  he  has  knocked 
most  of  its  market  value  away.  The  poets 
esteemed  by  the  collectors  were  published  only 
in  small  editions,  which  did  not  sell;  whereas 
Byron  and  Scott,  with  their  huge  editions,  are 
only  valued  in  rare  cases,  such  as  Byron's 
"  The  Waltz,"  and  the  Waverley  Novels  as  they 
came  from  the  booksellers,  in  boards,  uncut. 
Among  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Goldsmith  is  dear  to  the  collector ;  and  certain 
editions  of  Gray  and  Collins,  such  as  Walpole's 
edition,  and  that  which  Collins  burned  in  a 
pet,  being  seldom  met  with,  are  esteemed. 
Collins's  "Odes"  I  happened  to  buy  cheap,  but 
it  seems  very  seldom  to  come  into  the  market, 
so  perhaps,  for  once,  I  secured  a  bargain.  The 
bargain  of  all  bargains  was  bought  by  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  the  sale  of  the  undesirable 
lots  of  an  English  parish  library.  The  owners 
wanted  to  buy  books  more  "up  to  date,"  and 
sold  the  Gospels  of  Margaret,  Queen  and  Saint, 
for  about  five  pounds.  On  the  fly-leaf  was  a 
record  of  the  miracle  (her  only  one)  wrought 
for  the  Saint  in  the  case  of  this  very  book,  as 
narrated  by  her  confessor  and  biographer, 
Turgot.  Now,  as  Margaret  was  contemporary 
with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was  a  lady  as 
famous  as  she  was  charming,  her  Gospels  were 


\'ery  cheap  at  s(jme  live  or  six  pounds,  ilaj)- 
])ily  they  did  not  go  to  America! 

As  first  editions  even  of  Keats  and  Tennyson 
are  sold  at  prices  beyond  the  jmrse  of  the  ordi- 
nary collector,  he  took  for  a  couple  of  years  to 
buying  large  paper  editions  of  mere  moderns, 
even  of  the  present  writer!  But  this  craze  died 
an  early  death,  like  that  for  the  huge  editions 
dc  luxe,  which  were  so  called  because  they  could 
not  be  read  with  comfort.  Mr.  du  Maurier  in 
a  series  of  sketches  depicted  the  amateur 
adopting  various  distressing  postures  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  read  a  book  in  an  edition  de  luxe. 

New  authors  were  then  added  to  the  first- 
edition  brigade,  such  as  FitzGerald  in  the  first 
edition  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Even  the  early 
rhymes  of  the  present  writer  (1872)  ought  not 
to  be  parted  with  by  happy  owners  for  i/.  55. 
A  persistent  person  keeps  advertising  an  offer 
of  twenty-five  shillings  for  these  old  rhymes 
and  for  many  better  books.  But  their  market 
value,  if  not  "far  above  rubies,"  is  far  above 
twenty-five  shillings. 

Quite  juvenile  authors  relatively,  like  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling,  were  next 
fixed  upon  by  collectors  who  wanted  to  "get 
in  on  the  ground  floor."  The  plan  was  to  buy 
an  early,  perhaps  a  boyish,  trifle  that  no  mortal 
had  thought  of  wanting,  and  then  to  make 
people  want  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  owners 
of  the  Huth  or  Holford  Libraries  or  that  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  "plunged"  upon  early 
Kiplings;  but  somebody  paid  155/.  for  that 
author's  "Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  which,  as  com- 
mon-sense returned  and  more  copies  came  into 
the  market,  "realized"  only  3/.  55.  The 
"United  Service  College  Chronicle"  (to  which 
I  presume  that  Mr.  Kipling  must  have  been  a 
contributor)  sank  from  135/.  to  3/.  ^s.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  boyish  trifles  or  privately  printed 
skits  also  soared  and  dropped.  Mr.  Slater, 
whom  I  cite,  says  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  "Song 
of  Italy"  was  well  thought  of  till  "a  large  re- 
mainder was  accidentally  discovered  and  thrown 
on  the  market."  The  poem  itself  is  unde- 
niably energetic,  and  injurious  to  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  Austria — of  the  Vatican  also,  I  fear. 
But  the  collector  did  not  value  it  for  these 
merits,  poetical  and  political.  He  thought 
that  it  was  "very  rare,"  and  it  was  not.  Can 
we  suppress  a  smile  at  the  disappointment  of 
the  collector? 

In  the  case  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  books  the 
collector  knows  how  many  copies  exist,  and  no 
surprise  can  be  sprung  upon  him.  They  are 
pretty  books,  and  most  creditable  to  the  taste 
of  Mr.  Morris,  but  as  they  are  not  very  easily 
read  one  feels  no  ardent  desire  to  possess  them. 
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As  we  go  back  in  time — to  the  Cavalier  poets, 
to  Milton,  to  Spenser,  and  so  on — first  editions 
become  rarer;  but  Izaak  Walton  in  "The 
Compleat  Angler"  and  Bunyan  with  his  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  win  the  most  prodigious 
prices.-  They  are  both  amiable  books,  these 
dumpy,  modest  tomes,  in  the  original  sheep; 
but  they  are  so  expensive  merely  because  they 
were  so  cheap  and  popular  that  they  were 
worn  almost  out  of  existence.  They  were  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  of  the  devotee,  in  the  creel  of 
the  angler;  they  were  left  lying  about  (being 
so  cheap)  among  the  flowers  and  grasses  of  the 
Test  or  Lee,  or  wherever  an  unawakened  pil- 
grim might  "take  one"  (like  a  tract)  and  read 
and  go  away  the  wiser.  So  the  books  are  of  the 
utmost  rarity;  no  "large  remainder"  of  them 
will  ever  be  discovered.  They  are  like  our 
sixpenny  editions  of  novels,  in  the  way  of  be- 
ing worn  out  and  vanishing. 

A  century  hence,  when  Mr.  Hall  Caine  shall 
be  where  Walton  and  where  Bunyan  are  (and 
there  is  no  better  place),  no  doubt  a  copy  of  the 
first  sixpenny  edition  of  "The  Eternal  City" 
will  be  worth  much  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold .  The  ' '  Angler  "and  the  "  Pilgrim ' '  (while 
money  and  collectors  endure)  can  never  come 
down  with  a  run,  like  the  "Song  of  Italy"  and 
"Schoolboy  Lyrics."  Meanwhile  Spenser  and 
Milton  do  not  seem  so  popular  with  collectors 
as  Lovelace  and  Herrick.  Among  first  editions, 
if  a  fairy  would  give  me  my  choice,  I  should 
select  W^alton,  the  quartos  of  the  plays  fondly 
attributed  to  "Mr.  Shakespeare"  by  his  con- 
temporaries, the  "Contes"  of  Charles  Perrault, 
the  poems  of  Edgar  Poe,  the  plays  of  Moliere; 
and  that  would  content  me.  But  probably  no 
private,  perhaps  no  public,  library  contains  all 
the  volumes  in  that  simple  little  assortment. 

The  lowly  collector  desires  to  acquire  books 
of  value.  He  has,  I  think,  three  courses  open 
to  him.  First,  he  can  collect  what  people  do  not 
desire  to-day  but  will  desire  to-morrow.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  books  illustrated  by  the  little 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France 
were  not  appreciated.  If  Le  Cousin  Pons,  that 
miracle  of  a  poor  collector,  had  bought  them, 
his  heirs  might  now  "unload"  at  an  incal- 
culable profit.  Let  the  poor  collector,  then, 
exercise  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  pick  up  for 
a  song  what  will  sell  later  for  hundreds.  Let 
him  "get  in  on  the  ground  floor."  Let  him 
collect  the  juvenilia  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips — 
if  there  are  any — or  the  manuscripts  of  novels 
which  fail  to-day  but  will  be  esteemed  by  pos- 
terity. I  can  let  him  have  one  or  two  of  my 
own,  at  a  low  figure,  being  anxious  to  realize. 
American  collectors  may  apply.     By  such  art- 


ful prescience  of  a  future  demand  the  humble 
collector  may  amass  things  that  will  not  dis- 
appoint him  at  his  sale.  But  it  needs  heaven- 
sent moments  for  this  power  of  forecast. 

The  second  plan  for  the  impoverished  biblio- 
phile is  to  make  a  collection  valuable  in  the 
mass,  though  not  very  expensive  in  detail.  This 
may  be  done  by  cleaving  to  a  single  subject. 
There  are  about  three  thousand  books  and 
tracts  on  Mary  Stuart ;  there  are  the  pamphlets 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  Great  Rebellion,  Jacobitism,  and  so  forth; 
there  are  all  the  unsigned  tracts  of  Swift  and 
De  Foe.  The  beauty  of  such  a  collection  is 
that  you  can  never  complete  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  any  other  beauty. 

The  third  way  is  to  consider  how  much  you 
can  afford  to  spend  yearly  on  books — not 
modern  things,  but  books — and  then,  avoiding 
waste  on  dubious  trifles,  to  purchase  only  one 
really  good  thing  every  year  or  half-year,  or 
as  your  finances  may  permit.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  of  all,  and  the  last  which  I 
could  practice. 

Remember  that  condition  is  everything.  An 
imperfect  copy  of  even  a  really  good  and  rare 
book — a  copy  lacking  a  plate,  a  dirty  copy,  a 
copy  that  has  been  cropped  by  the  binder^is 
only  fit  to  be  read,  and  is  quite  unworthy 
of  a  self-respecting  collector.  Monsieur  Eugene 
Paillet  is  said  to  have  bought  some  five  copies 
of  the  same  book,  and,  by  selecting  the  most 
perfect  leaves  from  all,  to  have  made  up  an 
example  fit  to  go  to  the  binder— Trautz-Bauzon- 
net,  for  choice. 

There  are  collectors  who  ought  to  be  sent  to 
penal  servitude.  Their  idea  of  collecting  is  to 
buy  a  living  author's  books,  send  them  to  him, 
and  ask  him  to  write  a  verse  or  "sentiment"  in 
each.  This  costs  them  nothing,  and,  to  thei 
feeble  minds,  appears  to  add  pecuniary  value 
to  their  volumes.  These  caitiffs  are  usually 
bred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
ought  to  be  sternly  suppressed.  No  notice 
should  be  taken  of  their  communications. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  biblio- 
])hiles.  In  the  last  century  there  existed  clubs 
of  so-called  book-lovers,  like  the  Bannatyne, 
the  Maitland,  the  Spalding,  and  the  Abbots- 
ford.  Lords,  lairds,  advocates,  and  others  were 
meml)ers.  They  used  to  print  a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  of  historical  manuscripts,  and  did 
useful  work.  You  can  sometimes  buy  the 
volumes  printed  by  these  clubs;  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that  in  no  instance  in  my  experience 
have  the  previous  owners  used  the  paper- 
knife  and  cut  open  the  pages.  Why  did  such 
men  join  book  clubs?     For  various  reasons,  no 
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doubt,  but  certainly  not  for  literary  or  studious  foucauld's  "  Maximes"  (1665) ;   but  the  frontis- 

purposes.     I  have  heard  the  owner  of  a  great  piece  is  wanting.     So  1  took  that  of  the  first 

library  say  that  he  believed  he  had  plenty  of  English  translation  (the  same  print),  and  had 

manuscripts,  but  that  was  all  he  knew  about  it  bound  with  the  French  book-^a  miserable 

them.     To  be  sure  this  possessor  had  inherited  evasion.     What,    again,    could    I    want    with 

the  treasures  which  interested   him  so  little;  "  Horus  Apollo "  (Paris,  1574),  a  set  of -guesses 

there  was  no  humbug  about  him!     It  is  a  pity  at  the  meaning  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  with 

that  the  best  books  and  the  best  trout  streams  many   symbolical   woodcuts,    in   red   morocco, 

often   belong   to   men   who   neither   read   nor  by    Lortic?     This    book    is    valueless    to    the 

angle.     "There's     something     in     the     world  Egyptologist.     "  Les  Provinciales "  (1657)  is  in 

amiss,"  whether  it  will  be  "unriddled  by  and  old   red  morocco,  indeed,  but   the  binder  has 

by"  or  not.  cut  it  to  the  quick.     My  Epictetus  is  bound 

Meanwhile  book-collecting  is  not,  at  worst,  up  with  Straton   (an  unspeakable  Greek  epi- 

one  of  the  most  alarming  forms  of  vice.     It  is  a  grammatist)  in  yellow  morocco.     The  strange 

harmless   hobb}',    like  gardening,   and  can   be  conjunction  was  a  freak  of  Beckford,  the  author 

ridden  in  towns,  where  many  better  forms  of  of  "Vathek,"  and  that,  I  suppose,  was  why  I 

enjoyment  are  out  of  the  question.     It  is  not  collected  the  trifle.     "  Poems  on  Several  Occa- 

so  bad  as  collecting  postage  stamps,  or  book  sions"  (Foulis,  Glasgow,  1748).     That  is  a  relic, 

plates,    or    autographs    of    the    living.     The  if  you  please,    of   Hamilton   of   Bangour,   the 

preachers  of  the  Salvation  Army,  like  "  Happy  Jacobite  poet,  who  died  of  the  sufferings  of  the 

Bill,  the  Converted  Basket-maker,"  are  wont  Forty-five,    about    the    time   when    his    little 

to  regale  their  audiences  with  a  recital  of  their  volume  was  published.     He  wrote  "  Busk  ye, 

own   excesses   when   in    an   unawakened   con-  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride,"  and  no  man 

dition.     I  also  might  look  at  a  little  hanging  remembers  his  other  lays.     Sentiment  prompted 

bookcase,  containing  the  volumes  collected  be-  the  purchase,  and  so  on.     One  might  write  of 

fore  I  knew  better,  and  so  appear  as  an  "object  heaps  of  books  of  no  value,  collected  for  some 

lesson"  of  what  to  avoid.     Here  is  my  earliest  reason,   half  forgotten.     Now,   if  a  man  had 

error — the  Elzevir  Ovid  of   1629,   I  think,   in  left  all  these  trifles  alone  he  might  have  been 

white  vellum,  "with  rare  Dutch  prints  added."  able  to  afford  to    purchase    something  worth 

Now  what  could  I  want  with  that ;  or  with  the  having.     Yet  the  little  old  volumes  have  be- 

same  author  of  1751,  in  green  morocco,  with  come  familiar  to  an  owner  who  would  miss  what 

one  of  those  odd  gilt  end-papers  in  which  some  he  had  no  excuse  for  buying.     Take  warning, 

collectors  take  an  inexplicable  joy?     The  third  pious  reader,  and,  if  you  must  be  a  collector, 

Aldine  Homer,  in  green  morocco:    where  was  collect   the    books    that    are,    or    are    to   be, 

the  sense  of  buying  that?     "  Des  Pierres  Pre-  in    fashion — that     is,    if    you    do    not    want 

cieuses,"  par  M.  Dutens,    (Didot.)   Paris,  1776?  your  estate  to  be  a  considerable  loser  by  your 

Well,  there  was  a  kind   of    excuse    for   that,  hobby. 

It  is  bound  up  with  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  I  have  heard 

Lgg  the  true  story  of  the  MSS.  which  were  supposed 

Fascheux  possibly  to  be  the  Casket  Letters.     They  really 

CoMEDiE  were  connected  with  the  old  house  in  Dundee, 

de  I.  B.  P.  Moliere.  called  "Lady  Wark's  Stairs."     But  they  were 

Representee  sur  le  not   found   by   workmen,    and   were   shown,    I 

Theatre  du  Palais  Royal  understand,  before  the  demolition  of  the  house. 

a  Paris  As  to  the  language  in  which  they  were  written, 

Chez  Gabriel  Quinet,  au  Palais,  we  only  know  that  they  were  indecipherable 

dans  la  Gallerie  des  Prisonniers  by  a  palaeographer  of  experience.     Now  Queen 

a  I'Ange  Gabriel.  Mary's    hand    was    large    and    legible,    m    the 

MDCLxiii.  "Roman"  style;   and  surely  Monsieur,  si  lenvy 

de  vottre  absence,  and  so  on,  must  have  been 
Thus  here  is  a  first  edition  of  Moliere,  and  a  relic  legible,  and  obviously  French,  in  the  eyes  even 
of  that  famous  final  feast  of  Fouquet  at  Vaux  of  a  person  who  was  not  a  French  scholar.  On 
where  "  Les  Fascheux"  was  acted,  as  you  may  the  whole,  the  most  obvious  theory  is  thatthese 
read  in  "  Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  "  and  other  indecipherable  papers  were  written  in  cipher, 
historical  works.  But  then  the  play  has  been  and  were  parts  of  a  poHtical  correspondence  of 
cropped,  to  fit  it  to  the  size  of  the  work  on  pre-  that  age  of  conspiracies.  Even  so,  it  is  a  pity 
cious  stones  with  which  it  is  bound.  that  they  were  allowed  to  disappear. — Corn- 
Next,  here  is  the  first  Paris  edition  of  Roche-  hill  Magazine. 
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THE   $20,000  BIBLE— AND  OTHERS. 


By  J.  Cuthbert  HeLdden. 


Four  thousand  pounds  for  a  Bible!  Such 
was  the  figtire  paid  not  so  long  ago  in  a  London 
auction  room.  People  talk  of  Cremona  violin 
collecting  as  a  craze,  but  the  highest  price  hith- 
erto paid  for  a  Cremona  is  only  a  modest  ;;^2,ooo. 
And,  after  all,  there  is  some  practical  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of  an  old 
violin.  A  violin  improves  with  age,  and  a 
specimen  from  the  hands  of  Stradivarius  will 
give  out  a  music  that  no  modem  instrument 
can  match.  But  Bibles?  Well,  Bibles  are 
printed  and  sold  that  they  may  be  read;  and 
to  the  uninitiated  it  would  seem  that  there 
can  be  no  inherent  or  appreciable  distinction 
between  a  Bible  priced  at  four  shillings  and 
one  priced  at  four  thousand  pounds.  But  the 
bibliomaniac  knows  better.  He  does  not,  like 
Browning's  poet,  "glance  o'er  books  on  stalls 
with  half  an  eye."  He  employs  both  his  eyes, 
and  the  whole  of  them,  too.  He  knows  that 
rare  books  are  not  bought  to  be  read — not  pri- 
marily at  least ;  they  are  bought  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  "collecting"  them.  Moreover,  the  bib- 
liomaniac generally  buys  in  a  particular  line. 
He  is  like  the  man  who  has  been  described  as 
purchasing  "as  many  little  Elzevirs  as  he  can 
lay  his  hands  upon,"  for  the  sake  of  collecting 
them  into  a  library,  "where  other  books  are 
scarce  enough."  So  there  is  the  Bible  col- 
lector, and  his  prize  is  the  great  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  for  which  the  enthusiast  paid  the 
;i£4,ooo,  the  highest  sum  ever  given  for  a  Bible. 

The  precious  volume  which  thus  engages 
the  interest  of  the  bibliomaniac  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Mazarin  Bible  since  the  dis- 
covery of  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  It  ought  more  properly  to  be  called 
the  Gutenberg  Bible,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  press  of  the  benefactor  who  discovered  the 
art  of  printing  from  movable  metal  types. 
The  Mazarin  Bible  is,  in  fact,  the  first  book  so 
printed,  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  using 
engraved  blocks  being  the  only  resource  of  the 
printer  prior  to  its  appearance.  It  is  said  that 
Gutenberg  issued  it  to  the  clergy  as  a  genuine 
manuscript,  and  that  his  townsmen  believed 
him  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil.  There  is 
no  date  on  the  book,  and  the  precise  year  in 
v.'hich  it  was  printed  cannot  be  fixed ;  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  issued  before 
1456.  It  is  a  folio  of  641  leaves,  and  is  printed 
in  black-letter  in  double  columns,  without 
title-page  or  pagination. 

For  .strength  and  beauty  of  the  paper  (which 


bears  four  water-marks  throughout),  luster  of 
the  ink,  and  exact  uniformity  of  impression, 
it  has  never,  says  an  authority,  been  equaled 
by  any  other  work.  It  "seems  marvelous,  in 
looking  at  the  pages  of  those  splendid  volumes, 
that  the  inventor  of  printing  should,  by  a  sin- 
gle effort,  have  exhibited  the  perfection  of  his 
art."  That  he  chose  the  Scriptures  for  the  in- 
troduction of  that  art  is  a  point  worth  noting. 
As  Hallam,  the  historian,  has  put  it,  we  may 
see  in  imagination  the  venerable  and  splendid 
volume  leading  up  to  the  crowded  myriads  of 
its  followers,  and  imploring,  as  it  were,  a  bless- 
ing on  the  new  art  by  "dedicating  its  fruits  to 
the  service  of  heaven."  No  wonder  that  an 
enthusiastic  "cataloguer"  described  it  once  as 
the  most  important  and  distinguished  article 
in  the  whole  annals  of  typography,  "a  treasure 
which  would  exalt  the  humblest,  and  stamp 
with  a  due  character  of  dignity  the  proudest 
collection  in  the  world." 

Unfortunately,  nowadays  it  is  only  the  own- 
ers of  the  proudest  collections  who  can  afford 
to  indulge  even  the  hope  of  such  a  possession. 
A  hundred  years  ago  one  might  have  bought 
a  Mazarin  Bible  for  the  modem  price  of  a  first 
edition  of  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  but  that 
time  has  gone  forever.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Han- 
worth  Park,  had  two  copies,  one  invellum,the 
other  on  paper.  He  bought  the  vellum  copy 
in  1825  for  ;;^504,  and  the  paper  copy  for  ;^iq9 
I05.  His  library  was  sold  in  1873;  the  vellum 
copy  then  brought  ;^3,4oo,  and  the  paper  copy 
;^2,69o.  The  purchaser  of  the  former  was 
the  Earl  of  Ashbumham,  and  when  his  library 
was  sold  in  1897  the  treasure  produced  ;^4,ooo. 
This  is  a  splendid  instance  of  rising  value,  espe- 
cially when  the  fact  is  recalled  that  ten  years 
before  Mr.  Perkins  made  his  purchase — that 
is  to  say,  in  1825 — a  perfect  copy  on  vellum 
realized  only  ;;^i75.  The  Earl  of  Hopetoun 
was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  Mazarin, 
though  he  did  not  know  it  until  the  sale 
catalogue  of  his  library  came  to  be  made 
up.  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  Piccadilly  book  mag- 
nate, bought  this  copy  for  ;^2,ooo.  At  Sir 
John  Thorold's  sale  in  1884  Mr.  Quaritch  was 
also  the  lucky  bidder  for  a  copy  which  appeared 
there.  This  time  he  began  at  ;i^i,ooo,  and 
after  a  spirited  contest  the  volume  was  knocked 
down  to  him  at  ;^3,85o.  Doubtless  when  a 
"Mazarin"  next  comes  into  the  market,  it  will 
realize  a  sum  considerably  in  advance  of  any 
figure  yet  associated  with  the  book. 
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Many  early  editions  of  tlie  Bible  are  sought  for   "vineyard,"   thus:      "The   j)arable  of  the 

after  by  the  colleetor,  with  the  natural  result  vinegar." 

that  they  produce  a  long  price  when  a  copy  About  the  year  1630  several  small  Bibles 
turns  up.  Thus  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  were  printed  by  Robert  Barker,  the  most  nota- 
Latin  Bible  (1462)  was  knocked  down  at  the  blc  of  which  was  the  octavo  of  1631.  This  is 
Ashburnhtim  sale  for  ;£i,5oo,  while  Miles  known  as  the  "  Wicked "  Bible,  from  the  omis- 
Coverdale's  English  Bible  of  1535  ran  up  to  sion  of  the  "not"  from  the  Seventh  Command - 
;;^820.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  bibliomaniac  ment.  The  error  must  have  been  discovered 
hunts  his  quarry  merely  because  of  some  pe-  before  the  printing  of  the  edition  was  finished, 
culiarity  of  translation.  There  is,  for  example,  for  in  several  extant  copies  the  negative  is  in 
the  well-known  "Bugge"  Bible,  which  is  un-  its  place.  Nevertheless,  the  hapless  printer  was 
suspectingly  connected  with  a  popular  mis-  cast  in  a  fine  of  ;^3oo  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
conception.  This  edition  takes  its  name  from  the  money,  we  are  told,  being  expended  in  "a 
a  somewhat  curious  rendering  of  Psalm  xci.  5 :  fount  of  fair  Greek  type,"  which  was  to  render 
"So  that  thou  shalt  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  almost  impossible  such  enormities  as  the  above, 
any  bugges  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  Only  four  copies  of  the  "Wicked"  Bible  are 
flieth  by  day."  The  sentence  in  the  prologue  known  to  exist;  but  curiously  enough  the  same 
reads  as  follows:  "He  that  hath  the  spirit  of  blunder  has  lately  been  detected  in  a  German 
Christ  is  now  no  more  a  child;  he  neither  edition.  Some  collectors  run  after  the  "  Whig " 
learneth  or  maketh  now  any  longer  for  pain  Bible,  so  called  because  the  ninth  verse  of  Mat- 
of  the  rod,  or  for  fear  of  bogges,  or  pleasure  of  thew  v.  is  made  to  read :  "  Blessed  are  the  place- 
apples."  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dis-  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
cussion  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  of  God."  This  rare  volume,  seldom  found  in 
"bugge"  as  so  applied;  for  of  course  the  sig-  a  perfect  condition,  was  sent  into  the  world  by 
nification  is  quite  different  from  that  now  at-  a  Genevan  printer  in  1562.  In  1613  Barker, 
tached  to  it.  But  the  word  means  simply  the  London  printer,  made  two  issues  of  the 
evil  spirit;  it  is  from  the  same  root  that  we  Bible,  which  are  generally  distinguished  as  the 
have  the  word  "bugaboo,"  and  the  modem  "Great  He"  and  the  "Great  She"  Bibles, 
"  bogie  "  dreaded  of  the  children.  The  "Bugge"  from  the  blunder  which  substituted  "he"  for 
Bible  is  sought  for  not  alone  on  account  "she"  in  the  last  clause  of  Ruth  iii.  15.  Copies 
of  the  peculiarity  which  has  brought  it  its  of  either  edition  usually  fetch  a  good  price, 
name:  the  prologues,  by  Tyndale,  gave  such  Not  many  years  ago  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
offence  to  the  clergy  that  they  caused  the  "she"  issue  brought  ten  guineas  at  Puttick's 
edition  to  be  entirely  suppressed.  This,  of  sale-room.  The  "  Wife -beater' s "  Bible — for- 
course,  means  that  the  work  is  excessively  tunately,  perhaps — is  seldom  noticed.  In  this 
rare;  and  for  a  book  to  be  rare  is  enough  to  edition  the  husband  is  exhorted  to  "endeavor 
set  all  the  bibliomaniacs  on  its  track.  The  to  beat  the  fear  of  God  into  her" — a  method 
edition  always  produces  a  good  price  in  the  certainly  calculated  to  inspire  the  fear  of  man ! 
market.  One  collector's  copy  sold  for  ;;^6o.  Published  in  London  in  1572,  the  "Pagan" 
and  an  imperfect  specimen  brought  ;^45  some  Bible  is  a  real  curiosity,  containing  as  it  does 
years  ago  in  a  London  auction  room.  at  St.  John,  ist  Epistle,  chapter  i.,  a  woodcut 

The  "Rosin"  and  the  "Treacle"  Bibles  both  of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  Gods — Leda  and 

take  their  name  from  translations  of  the  well-  Swan,  Daphne  and  Apollo.     This  extraordinary 

known  question  of  Jeremiah  now  rendered  "  Is  Bible    also   contains    other    scenes   from    the 

there  no  balm  in  Gilead? "     In  the  one  case,  for  "  Metamorphoses."  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable, 

the  word  "balm"  we  have  "rosin,"  and  in  the  says  a  writer,  "how  such  utterly  inappropriate 

other  case  "treacle."     The  word  thus  rendered  illustrations  should  have  been  allowed  a  place 

by  three  different  English  words  often  occurs  in  an  edition  of  the  Bible."     It  is  well  known, 

in  the  Bible;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  however,  that  two  or  three  centuries  ago  the 

although  the  Authorized  Version  has  ' '  balm ' '  difficulties  of  reproducing  pictures  of  any  kind 

in  the  text,  it  gives  "  rosin  "  in  the  margin  as  an  in  books  were  so  great  that  one  block  was  made 

alternative  reading.     King  James's  translators  to  do  duty  not  only  in  several  works  of  wholly 

were   evidently   doubtful   as    to    which   word  diverse  kinds,  but  was  even  used  over  and  over 

exactly  represented  the  original.     With  these  again  in  the  same  book.     The  first  Bible  printed 

two  editions  may  be  classed  the   "Vinegar"  in  Scotland  is  another  of  the  rarities  sought 

Bible  of  1 71 7.     In  this  case,  the  name  comes  after  by  the  collector.     It  was  from  the  press 

from  the  headline  of  St.    Luke,   chapter  xx.,  of  Thomas   Bassandyne,    and  bears   the   date 

the  word  "vinegar"  being  printed  in  mistake  1576,     The  only  perfect  copy  known  is  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Earl  of  ^lorton.  Average  decide  whether  a  comma  should  or  should  not 
specimens,  if  in  good  condition,  usually  fetch  be  removed  in  the  29th  verse  of  the  4th  chap- 
something  like  ;^20.  Of  merely  curious  Bibles  ter  of  Galatians.  The  verse  read:  "He  that 
there  are  a  large  number.  Thus  there  is  the  was  born  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that 
"Persecuting  Printer's"  Bible,  in  which  the  was  born  after  the  spirit,  even  so  it  is  now." 
Psalmist  is  made  to  say:  "  Printers  have  perse-  Therefore  he  asked  advice  of  one  of  the  profes- 
cuted  me  without  a  cause."  The  "Ear  to  sors  engaged  in  the  work.  The  latter  wTote 
Ear"  Bible  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1810,  and  in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  the  proof  "to  re- 
takes its  name  from  the  rendering  of  Matthew,  main,"  and  in  some  way  this  was  inserted  in 
xiii,  43:  "Who  hath  ears  to  ear,  let  him  ear."  the  text,  so  the  passage  read:  "He  that  was 
No  fewer  than  three  editions,  the  latest  being  born  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was 
of  1823,  transform  the  word  "fishers"  in  Eze-  born  after  the  spirit  to  remain,  even  so  it  is 
kiel  xlvii.  10,  into  "fishes,"  so  that  the  phrase  now."  Unfortunately  this  error  was  published 
reads:  "fishes  shall  stand  upon  it."  These  in  editions  of  1805,  1806,  and  1819.  Thus 
editions  are  accordingly  known  as  the  "Stand-  these  became  known  as  the  To-Remain  Bible, 
ing-fishes"  Bible.  The  Discharge  Bible,  printed  in  1806,  makes 

I  Timothy,  v,   21,  read:     "I  discharge  thee  be- 
By  Georgfna  P.  Curtis,  in  "Mosher's  Magazine."  foj-e    God,    and    Jesus    Christ,"    instead    of    "I 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  Bible  is  in  our  charge  thee,"  etc.     In  1810  appeared  the  Ears 

possession,  perfect  in  every  part,  we  can  have  to  Ear  Bible.     By  what  was,  no  doubt,  a  typo 

but  a  slight  idea  of  some  of  the  curious  copies  graphical  error,   Matthew,  xiii,   43,  was  made 

of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  have  existed,  in  to  read:  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  ear  let  him  hear." 
which  either  peculiar  words  were  chosen  by  the         The  most   extraordinary  of  all   Bibles  was 

translator  or  gross  mistakes  were  made  by  the  one  printed  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  the  work 

printer.  of  the  Rev.   Edward  Harwood,  a  minister  of 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  printed  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  clergyman,  who 
1560,  and  is  known  as  the  Breeches  Bible.  In  was  gifted  with  great  elegance  and  fastidious- 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  the  seventh  verse  ness  of  taste,  ^^■ithout  a  leavening  of  good 
read:  "Then  the  eies  of  them  both  were  opened,  judgment  or  common  sense,  regretted  that  the 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  men  of  his  day  so  seldom  perused  the  Sacred 
they  sewed  figge  tree  leaves  together,  and  Book.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  a  transla- 
made  themselves  breeches."  In  161 1  this  was  tion  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  he  could, 
changed  to  aprons.  The  word  breeches  had  as  he  said,  "clothe  the  genuine  ideas  and  doc- 
long  previously  been  used  in  Caxton's  "Golden  trines  of  the  apostles  with  that  propriety  and 
Legend"  and  in  the  Wycliffite  Bible.  perspicuity  in  which  they  themselves     . 

The  title  of  Wicked  Bible  was  first  given  to  would  have  exhibited  them  had  they  now  lived 

an  edition  published  in  London  in  1631  by  one  and  written  our  language,"  w^ould  be  accepta- 

Robert  Barker  and  his  partner,  Martin  Lucas,  ble  to  the  public  taste.     He  thought  that  "the 

In  this  version  the  word  "not"  was  left  out  of  bald  and  barbarous  language  of  the  old  com- 

one  of  the  Commandments,  and  the  printers  mon  version  had  from  long  usage  acquired  a 

had  to  pay  three  hundred  pounds,  an  enormous  venerable   sacredness,"   but  that   nevertheless 

amount    at    that    time,    for    the    mistake.     A  to  "diffuse  over  the  sacred  page  the  eloquence 

similar  mishap  befell  a  German  printer  in  the  of  modem   English"    might   attract   "men   of 

eighteenth    century.     In    1653    errors    of    the  cultivated   and   improved   minds"   to   read   it 

same  kind  occurred  in  the  Pearl  Bible,  as  it  more.     Accordingly,  he  set  to  work  to  clothe 

was  named.     Two  texts  read  as  follows :   "  Nei-  the   New   Testament   with   the   necessary  ele- 

ther  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  gance  of  style. 

righteousness    unto    sin." — Romans,     vi,     13.         The  warning  of  the  Laodicean  Church  reads 

"Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  in-  in  Dr.  Harwood's  translation:     "Since,  there- 

herit   the   kingdom   of   God." — I   Corinthians,  fore,  you  are  now  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness, 

vi,  9.  a  disagreeable  medium  between  the  two  ex- 

In  1 80 1  was  published  the  Murderers'  Bible,  tremes,  I  will  in  no  long  time  eject  you  from 

so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  the  sixteenth  my    heart    with    fastidious    contempt."     The 

verse  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,    the  word  mur-  daughter  of  Herodias  is  spoken  of  as  "a  young 

murers  was  changed  to  murderers.  lady  who   danced   with   inimitable  grace  and 

The  Bible  Society  was  printing  a  number  elegance."  Nicodemus  is  styled  "this  gentle- 
of  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  1805  at  man,"  and  Damaris,  St.  Paul's  Athenian  con- 
Cambridge,    and   the   proof-reader   could   not  vert,  is  mentioned  as  "a  lady  of  distinction." 
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The  father  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  called  "a 
gentleman  of  splendid  family,"  and  our  Lord, 
when  raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus  from  the 
dead,  is  made  to  say:  "Young  lady,  rise." 
At  the  Transfiguration  on  the  Mount,  St.  Peter 
addresses  Christ  in  these  words:  "Oh,  Sir! 
what  a  delectable  residence  we  might  fix  here." 
St.  Paul's  sublime  promise,  "We  shall  not  all 
die,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,"  is  made, 
"We  shall  not  all  pay  the  common  debt  of 
nature,  but  we  shall  by  a  soft  transition  be 
changed  from  mortality  to  immortality."  It 
did  not  suit  Dr.  Harwood  to  have  St.  Paul 
leave  his  cloak  at  Troas,  and  apparently  have 
so  little  baggage.  So  the  word  is  changed  to 
portmanteau. 

Perhaps  what  jars  on  us  most,  if  one  part  can 
do  so  more  than  another,  is  to  find  the  familiar 
and  beautiful  "  Magnificat  "  and  "  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis"  completely  changed,  and  rendered  almost 
ridiculous.     The  Blessed  Virgin's  hymn  begins : 

"My  soul  with  reverence  adores  my  Creator, 
and  all  my  faculties  with  transport  join  in  celebrat- 
ing the  goodness  of  God,  my  Saviour,  who  hath 
in  so  signal  a  manner  condescended  to  regard 
my  poor  and  humble  station.  Transcendent 
goodness!  Every  future  age  will  now  conjoin  in 
celebrating  my  happiness." 

The  "  Nunc  Dimittis"  is  made  to  read: 

"O  God!  Thy  promise  to  me  is  amply  fulfilled. 
I  now  quit  the  post  of  human  life  with  satisfaction 
and  joy,  since  Thou  hast  indulged  mine  eyes  with 
so  divine  a  spectacle  as  the  great  Messiah." 

Whether  the  Beau  Brummels  of  London 
found  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  more 
acceptable  than  the  older  versions,  we  do  not 
know.  We  can  only  be  thankful  for  the  use 
of  the  simple  and  dignified  translations  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  instead  of  the  Harwood 
Testament,  which,  to  quote  the  author,  "left 
the  most  exacting  velleity  without  ground  for 
quiritation." 

Undecided. 

They  were  looking  over  the  new  books  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  bookstall  and  found  John  Luther 
Long's  "Naughty  Nan."  "It  doesn't  sound 
historical,"  said  the  first  woman,  hopefully. 

"She  can't  have  been  a  woman  with  a  past, 
or  he  would  never  have  called  her  anything 
so  inconsequential  as  'Naughty,'"  suggested 
Number  Two.  "It  ends  happily,"  announced 
the  first  woman,  after  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the 
last  page.  "Perhaps,"  said  Number  Two, 
in  the  hushed  voice  of  one  who  hesitates  to  be- 
lieve in  great  joy,  "perhaps  it's  just  a  jolly, 
frivolous  little  book." 

They  bought  it. 


The  severe  salesman  assured  them  they 
would  better  take  "The  Valley  of  Decision," 
or  Gorky's  "Twenty-six  and  One"  ;  but  they  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions. — Printers'  Ink. 

''Great"  Writers. 

h'ew  adjectives  are  so  abused  in  criticism  as 
"great."  Writers  speak  of  a  great  book,  a 
great  author,  forgetting  that  the  word  implies 
a  scale  of  merit — implies  it  often  to  destroy  it. 
Prof.  A'Villiam  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  been  endeavoring  to  make  a  scale 
which  rash  writers  might  keep  in  mind,  and 
his  remarks  are  not  uninteresting.  From  his 
article  in  the  International  Monthly  we  con- 
struct the  following  table: 

Great  Writers. 
Homer.  Dante. 

Sophocles.  Shakespeare. 

Virgil.  Milton. 

Goethe.  Molifere. 

Cervantes,   &c. 

To  this  class   Prof.   Trent  is  inclined  to  add 
Balzac  and  Hugo. 

Writers  of  Great  Power,  but  Not  Universal 
IN  Their  Genius. 

Pindar.  Chaucer. 

Lucretius.  Spenser. 

Petrarch.  Schiller. 

Tasso.  Heine. 

Ariosto.  Rabelais. 

Montaigne.  Gibbon,  &c. 

Writers    Whom    One    Cannot    Call    Supreme, 
Although  One  Would  as  Little  Think 
of  Calling  Them  Minor. 

Catullus.  Dryden. 

Horace.  Pope. 

Leopardi.  Gray. 

Marlowe.  Burns. 

Ben  Jonson.  Coleridge. 

Keats.  Tennyson. 

Browning.  Wordsworth. 

Byron.  Shelley. 

Lamb.  Landor. 

Hawthorne,  «&:c. 

Prof.  Trent  adds  that,  if  his  classification  has 
been  made  on  correct  lines,  it  needs  filling  out 
and  requires  many  qualifications.  "And  we 
must  always  remember  that  any  scheme  of 
classification  is  bad  if  it  tends  to  make  our 
judgments  hard  and  fast,  if  it  induces  us  to 
think  that  we  can  stick  a  pin  through  a  writer 
and  ticket  him  as  an  entomologist  does  an  in- 
sect. But  if  we  use  such  a  scheme  intelligently, 
it  may  prove  useful,  if  only  by  stimulating  us 
to  candid  objections,  for  candid  objections  imply 
honest  thought,  and  honest  thought  on  such  a 
noble  subject  as  literature  cannot  but  be  bene- 
ficial." 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  EDITOR. 

By  Newman  Yorko,   Ph.D. 

Some  Points  for  Authors  on  Editor-Baiting. 

The  proper  bearding  of  editors  —  to  come  and  pronounces  it 'remarkable.'"  Or  thus:  "  Mr. 

straight  at  the  matter — the  proper  bearding  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  (aside:   who  knows 

of  editors  should  be  begun  early.     There  are  so  a  lot  more  about  poetry  than  you  do)  declares 

many  roads  to  success  that  the  aspirant  for  my  lyrics  '  distinctly  precious ' ;    so  please  send 

literary'   recognition   must   choose  wisely,    and  check  at   your  earliest    convenience."     When 

inasmuch  as  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  change  the  Fore-Armed  enter  in  person  the  lair  of  the 

one  road  for  another  after  the  journey  is  once  editor,  they  make  it  a  point  to  come  heavily 

undertaken,    the   most   direct   route   must   be  introduced.     Editors,     they    understand,     are 

judiciously   selected    beforehand.     Considering  both   suspicious   and  incredulous;      passports, 

the  gravity  of  this  fundamental  necessity,  it  credentials,    auld-lang-syne    testimonials    and 

seems  to  me  that  I  shall  best  serve  the  public,  minutes   of  identification   are   quite   indispen- 

not  to  say  the  proletariat,  by  stating  some-  sable.     No  doubt  they  are.     It  is  so  nice  to 

what  definitely  a  classification  of  authors,  re-  know  that  budding  genius  stands  in  with  its 

garding  them  purely  in  their  attitude  toward  friends!      But    suppose   that   budding     genius 

their   actual   or   prospective   publishers.     The  should  fail  just  there — what  then?     Ah,  then 

reader  of    these  haymow  reflections  will  then  it  is  that  the  beneficent  and  omnipotent  Literary 

be  in  a  position  to  pick  that  model  to  which  his  Bureau  extends  its  good  offices !    You  send  it 

talents  best  fit  him  to  conform.  your  "copy,"  it  stamps  it  "approved,"  and  no 

By  all  means  the  most  entertaining  of  editor  living  editor  will  thereafter  find  the  hardihood 

baiters  is,  in  my  judgment,  the   type    known  to  question  its  merit.     Of  course  there  is  a  fee. 

as  the  Greatest  Living  Authority.     The  type  There  is  also  a  long  envelope,  a  little  later,  with 

originated    with    that    brilliant    Parisian,    M.  the  name  of  a  great  magazine  in  the  upper  left- 

Theophile  Auguste  Charpentier,  and  although  hand  corner,  and  inside  the  envelope  a  manu 

it  is  still  unknown  in  Boston  and  rather  rare  in  script  in  your  handwriting,  accompanied  by  a 

New  York,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  printed  slip  too  awful  to  think  of.     The  truth 

slowly  evolving  at  this  very  hour  in  Chicago,  is,    nobody    yet    came    to    success    through    a 

In  full  flower  the  Greatest  Living  Authority  is  Literary  Bureau. 

really  magnificent.  Such  a  one  will  enter  un-  In  general  the  axiom  holds  well  enough  which 
abashed,  will  fling  down  his  manuscript  upon  says  frankly  and  bluntly,  "There's  no  money 
the  editorial  table  or  rack,  and  will  cheerfully  in  modesty."  Nevertheless,  one  must  not  for- 
remark:  "There  you  are,  sir!  You  are  entirely  get  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  while  there's 
at  liberty  to  reject  this  article;  but  I  am  the  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat,  there  are  at 
Greatest  Living  Authority,  and  if  you  do  re-  least  " nine-and-sixty  ways"  to  beard  an 
ject  it,  pop  goes  your  magazine!"  That  works,  editor.  "Every  single  one  of  them  is  right." 
Nine  throws  in  ten,  you  hit  it.  Some  wince  Brag  and  bluster  succeed;  so  does  tremulous 
and  cringe,  but  the  better  part  will  acquiesce,  self -distrust.  Begin  your  letter: 
The  editor  is  the  most  timid  of  men.  He  "Honored  Sir:  I  hesitate  to  intrude  my 
naturally  distrusts  his  judgment,  when  con-  humble  interests  upon  the  attention  of  a  noted 
fronted  with  sublime  self-assurance — indeed,  and  busy  man  like  yourself;  but  if  you  should 
if  he  had  half  the  brains  it  takes  to  be  a  Greatest  perceive  in  these  faulty  and  ill-guided  pages 
Living  Authority  he  would  not  be  an  editor,  any  traces  of  intelligence,  kindly  print  them 
But  of  course  the  self-assurance  must  look  the  in  your  magnificent  monthly.  I  am  so  affect- 
part.  Besides,  it  must  never  be  short  of  funds ;  ingly  impressed  with  their  worthlessness  that 
neither  must  sell  it  too  cheap  the  fruit  of  its  I  lack  the  fortitude  to  ask  any  pay  for  them — 
toil.  Ten  dollars  a  syllable?  That  sounds  &c.,  &c." 
like  something  worth  while.  That   is   so   appealing,    so   lamblike,    so   un- 

Next  in  efficiency  to  self-assurance  comes  the  Richard-Harding-Davisish,  that  were  it  not  so 

valiant  aggressiveness  of  the  Fore-Armed.    This  frequent  a  method  of  approach  it  could  never 

type  has  less  ego  in  its  cosmos,  or  perhaps  I  fail  of  triumph.    The  editor  is  really  an  ogre.    He 

might  better  say  more  cosmos  in  its  ego.     "  Mr.  delights  to  crunch  the  bones  of  genius ;  he  never 

Howells,"  says  the  Fore-Armed,  "  Mr.  Howells,  thinks  a  meal  complete  without  a  course  or  two 

that  most  ferocious  of  critics,  has  read  this  article  of  talented  young  authors.     He  is  the  Moloch 
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of  modern  life.     Style,   originality,   force,   hu-  "What  flavor?"     How  shall  an  editor  resist? 

mor,  art,  beauty,  human  interest — these  avail  Perhaps  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  success  is 

not.     He  prefers  "an  humble  and  a  contrite  to  adopt  a  principle  which  was  once  explained 

heart."     Act  accordingly.  to  me  by  a  half-breed  hunter  and  trapper  out 

These,  it  will  appear,  are  extreme  and  oppo-  West:     "If    you  want  to  catch    an  animal," 

site  views  of  the  editorial  personality.     Never  said  the  burly  old  fellow,  "just  study  his  nature, 

will  the  same  man  show  himself  timid  and  awe-  and  then  beat  him  at  his  own  game."     This 

some  at  the  same  time.     Rarely  will  the  same  principle  is  readily  appHed  to  the  bearding  of 

man  show  himself  timid  and  awesome  at  differ-  editors.     The  editorial  foible  is  "timeliness." 

ent  times.     The  foregoing  conclusions  become  A  "periodical"  must  be  periodical.     It  must 

so  absolutely  perplexing  that  a  certain  type  of  justify  its  appearance  at  set  intervals  by  at 

author  ignores  them  entirely.   That  is  the  Slam-  least  a  degree  of  reference  to  the  general  kick 

Bang  Business-Before-Everything  type.      Men,  and   go    of   pubHc    events.     When,    therefore, 

and  women,  too,  who  read  the  Quillster,  the  something  really  happens,  then  is  your  chance 

official  organ  of  hackdom,  have  learned  a  blunt,  to   say  something.     Of  course,  it   ought  to  be 

bluff,  brusque  recourse  to  printed  forms.     The  something  in  your  Hne.     You  are,  we  will  say, 

Quillster  supplies  them— so  much  a  hundred,  an  authority  on  South  Africa;  war  breaks  out', 

Here  is  a  sample :  and  forthwith  you  become  "available."     You 

"To  the  Editor:  have  wasted  your  substance  on  prize  fights; 

"I  herewith  submit  MS.  as  follows:  Mrs.    Corbett    and    Mrs.    McCoy   engage   in    a 

Title spirited    controversy,    and    immediately    you 

Length words  dash   into   print.     Indeed,    you   are   one   of  a 

Classification large  though  rather  indigent  "timely"  proleta- 

Terms     At  usual  rates.  i-jat.     No  sooner  had  the  Chinese  crisis  arrived 

Inclosure-Stamped-addressed  envelope.  ^han   a   thousand   decayed   missionaries   came 

prancmg,    each    with    his    "  personal    reminis- 

P ,■  ■. cences,"    closely    written    and    tightly    rolled. 

Kespecttully,  ^^^  ^^  -^  ^^^^      j^  -^  ^  ^^^^  method  with  only 

..,„.,,  ^,        j.^      ,  .   J,        '  i'   Ml ■'/  one  failing — things  don't  happen  often  enough. 

Will  the  editor  kindly  mark  the  appropriate  u^ig^^  ^^^^  commissarv  is  nrettv  well  ac;c;i,red 

paragraph  if  this  MS.  is  unavailable?—  ^"^^^^  your  commissary  is  pretty  well  assured 

1.  Too  short-too  long.  y^^    "^^y    languish,     Micawberlike,    m    some 

2.  Style— composition— construction— faulty.  debtors  ^^ prison,       waiting    for    something    to 

3.  Not  appropriate  for  our  publication.  turn  up. 

4.  Too  much  matter  on  hand.  Of  almost  any  editor  it  might  be  said,  "  But 

5.  Pleased  to  have  you  submit  other  MSS.,  for  this  yet  a  man."     Happy  that  writer  of  whom  it 

has  merit.  rnay  be  said,  "  But  yet  a  woman."     Disregard- 

6.  This  MS.  might  be  accepted  if  revised.  ing  all  other  diplomatic  devices,   a  numerous 
7 class  of  female  aspirants  for  literary  triumph 

Editor."  strike  straight  at  the  editorial  heart.     Good ! 

Still  another  form,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  runs  Smiles,    dimples,    coy  looks— these   are   invin- 

somewhat    after   this    fashion    (it   is    used   in  cible.     Still,  it  is  always  wise  to  carry  more 

soliciting  orders) :  guns  than  you  need,  so  why  not  send  the  editor 

"Dear  Sir— I  am  prepared  to   write  you    the  a  fine  bunch  of  "American  beauties"?     It  is 

following  articles:  customary,    I   understand,    to   land   the   floral 

Title.                               Rate  per  1,000  words  tribute  upon  the  editorial  desk,   through  the 

The  Use  of  Soap  Among  the  Ancients $15.00  kindly  offices  of  a  messenger,   about  half  an 

George  Fred  Williams:  An  Appreciation.  .        2.00  hour  before  you  arrive.     That  gives  your  vic- 

The  Music  of  the  Ghetto 8.00  tim  time  to  think,  time  to  sentimentalize,  time 

Solomon   a   Christian   Scientist 5.00  to  get  his  curiosity  up  to  the  proper  pitch. 

The  Value  of  the  Soul 40.00  Then  in  you  sail,  all  radiance  and  overpowering 

Significance  of  the  Lines  on  the  Soles  of  Our  effervescence,  to  find  the  battle  already  won. 

\       >^°°  Accepts  your  poem?     Why,   bless  you,   what 

"Please  mark  subject  selected,  and  state  quan-  gjgg  ^^^  j^g  ^^q? 

tity  desired.                                  Yours  truly,  etc."  ^^^^  ^^  the  haymow,  I  can  think  of  only  one 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  singularly  felicitous  further  bit  of  admonition  to  the  woman  who 

device.     It  has  all  the  refreshing  allurement  writes.     Get   a   famous   husband.     If   already 

of  the  soda  fountain.     You  stand,  as  it  were,  married,  elevate  your  lord  and  master  to  a  posi- 

behind   a    marble   counter    and    simply   say,  tion  of  distinguished  eminence.   There  is  always 
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demand  for  magazine  articles  by  the  wives  of 
illustrious  personages — no  matter  how  stupid 
the  articles.  Their  publication  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  a  tonic  to  masculine  ambition. 

"  Wives  of  great  men  still  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  wives  sublime" — 
and  so  on. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
editors  are  really  more  anxious  to  discover  a 
genius  than  genius  is  to  be  discovered.  Manu- 
script readers  open  their  morning  mail  with 
trembling  fingers,  not  knowing  what  pearl  of 
great  price  they  may  momentarily  hit  on.  There 
is  keen — almost  a  savage — demand  for  the  new 
name.  There  are  only  three  requisites  to  suc- 
cess, and  of  these  three  the  first  is  merit,  the 
second  is  merit,  and  the  third  is  (I  hesitate  to 
say)  merit.  Never  mind  bearding  the  editor. 
Do  the  thing,  send  it  along,  and  then  talk  busi- 
ness. Let  his  highness,  the  editor,  beard  you. 
—  Boston   Transcript. 

Hariot^s  Narrative. 

A  book  of  more  than  usual  interest  has  been 
placed  in  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library.  It 
is  entitled  "Thomas  Hariot  and  His  Asso- 
ciates," and  it  is  a  small  duodecimo  volume 
privately  printed  in  England  in  an  edition  of 
195  copies.  Hariot  was  the  first  historian  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  efforts  to 
colonize  the  New  World  with  Englishmen  re- 
sulted so  disastrously.  Harlot's  history,  is- 
sued in  quarto  form,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  it  is  one  of  the  rarest,  of  books  per- 
taining to  America. 

Collectors  of  rare  English  books  always 
speak  reverently  of  the  "quarto  Hariot,"  as 
they  do  of  the  "first  Shakespeare  folio."  It 
is  given  to  but  few  of  them  ever  to  touch  or 
see  it,  for  not  more  than  seven  copies  are  at 
present  known  to  exist.  Four  of  these  are 
locked  up  in  public  libraries,  whence  they  are 
never  likely  to  pass  into  private  hands.  One 
copy  is  in  the  Grenville  Library;  another  in 
the  Bodleian;  a  third  slumbers  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden ;  a  fourth  is  in  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary; a  fifth  in  Lord  Taunton's;  a  sixth  in 
the  late  Henry  Huth's  library,  and  a  seventh 
was  sold  in  London  in  1883,  at  auction,  and 
cost  the  buyer  $1,500. 

The  little  quarto  volume  of  Harlot's  "Vir- 
ginia" was  issued  in  1588  and  contains,  the 
author  says,  "all  the  fruits  of  our  labours  that 
I  have  thought  necessary  to  aduertice  you  of 
at  present."  He  also  wrote  a  "Chronicle," 
but  this  has  become  utterly  lost.  Some  time 
this  precious  narrative,   it  is  hoped,   may  be 


found,  together  with  Cabot's  lost  bundle  of 
maps  and  journals,  Ferdinand  Columbus's 
lost  life  of  his  father  in  the  original  Spanish, 
and  Peter  Martyr's  book  on  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  by  the  fleet  of  Magal- 
haens,  which  he  so  fussily  sent  to  Pope  Adrian 
to  be  read  and  printed. 

Harlot's  "  Briefe  and  Tnie  Report  of  the 
Newfound  Land  of  Virginia"  simply  and  truth- 
fully portrays  in  1585-6  the  land  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia — or  rather  of  that  narrow  strip 
of  waste  lying  between  Cape  Fear  and  the 
Chesapeake,  chiefly  in  the  present  State  of 
North  Carolina.  This  land,  called  by  the 
natives  Wingandacoa,  was  later  named  Vir- 
ginia, in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Harlot's  glimpse  shows  the  inhabitants  and 
the  resources  of  primiti^'e  nature  before  wdiite 
men  contaminated  them.  The  first  breath  of 
European  enterprise  in  the  New  World  seems 
to  have  at  once  taken  off  the  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  Indian.  His  natural  simplicity  of 
character  rapidly  changed  when  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  Christian  greed  for  gold.  The 
unscrupulous  plundering  practiced  by  the  new- 
comers taught  the  Indian  cunning  and  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  all  manner  of  savage 
devices  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  his  relent- 
less enemies  for  very  existence  on  the  soil  that 
generously  gave  him  bread  and  meat.  Nearly 
all  that  we  now  know  of  the  uncontaminated 
American  aborigines,  their  mode  of  life  and 
domestic  economy,  is  derived  from  Harlot's 
narrative. 

Of  William  Black. 

The  joys  of  this  life  come  when  they  are  least 
expected.  A  few  months  before  his  death, 
after  a  long  period  of  suffering  and  complete 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  the  post  brought 
William  Black  this  letter  from  an  unknown 
correspondent  living  in  Ohio: 

This  is  my  letter  of  thanks  for  the  great  pleasure 
you  have  given  me.  For  six  weeks  I  have  been  in 
bed.  On  my  bed  in  this  time  have  been  from 
one  to  three  of  your  books.  I  read  until  weary, 
then  dream — and  read  again.  I  thank  you  for 
the  yachting  cruises  whence  I  have  gone  with  you. 
I  thank  you  for  the  pleasant  acquaintance  you 
have  given  me  with  most  delightful  people,  whom, 
but  for  you,  I  should  never  have  known.  I 
thank  you  for  helping  me  through  these  weary 
weeks.  I  thank  God  for  sending  you  into  this 
world. 

Black  could  afford  to  cry  over  that  letter, 
as  he  could  afford  to  smile  at  Carlyle's  oft- 
quoted  qticstion,  "And  when  are  ye  going  to 
do  anything  serious?" 
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ST.  PAULAS  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS  BOOKSELLING  TENANTS. 

By  H.  R.  Plomer. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  William  Laud,  and  the  Cimrch  of  St.  Faith's,  which  were  con- 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  deserved  the  demned,  while  the  third  is  sui^plementary  to 
thanks  of  the  citizens  of  London  for  the  steps  the  second  and  shows  by  whom  the  vaults  under 
he  took,  as  Bishop  of  London,  to  improve  the  the  Cathedral  were  used,  and  gives  a  list  of  the 
state  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Its  condition  landlords  to  whom  the  condemned  j^roperty 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabetli  and  James  was  belonged. 

a  scandal  to  the  city.  Houses  and  mean  sheds  The  list  of  printers  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
had  been  built  round  it  on  all  sides,  even  on  the  many  drafts  made  by  Sir  John  Lambe  with  a 
very  steps  leading  to  its  gateways,  while  the  view  to  regulating  printers  and  printing,  which 
interior  was  the  haunt  of  profligates  of  all  took  final  form  in  the  drastic  Act  of  1636.  It 
kinds;  goods  were  bought  and  sold  in  it,  its  differs  very  little  from  those  which  Mr.  Arber 
aisles  were  a  common  highway  for  porters  and  lias  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "Tran- 
hucksters,  brawling  and  swearing  were  going  script,"  but,  unlike  them,  it  has  the  merit  of  a 
on  all  day  long;  in  short,  the  place  was  more  definite  date,  "November  xij — 1630."  Sub- 
like a  street  in  Seven  Dials  than  the  interior  sequently,  and  in  much  darker  ink,  the  various 
of  a  place  of  worship.  Contemporary  notices  sums  contributed  by  each  printer  "To  St. 
of  its  deplorable  condition  were  numerous  and  Paul's"  were  added,  and  the  date  of  these  ad- 
have  been  admirably  condensed  in  Mr.  Spar-  ditions  may  be  inferred  by  the  deletion  of 
row-Simpson's  "Chapters  in  the  History  of  Stansby's  name  and  the  substitution  of  Bishop's, 
Old  St.  Paul's"  (1881).  the  latter  being  written  with  the  same  ink  as 

Laud  determined  to  end  this  state  of  things,  the  contributions,  presumably  either  in  1634 
and  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  issue  a  com-  or  1635.  There  is  also  a  third  and  very  shaky 
mission  to  certain  persons  to  carry  out  the  re-  hand  noticeable  in  the  reference  to  "Widow 
forms.  Amongst  other  things  it  was  decided  Sherleaker"  and  to  John  Norton's  partnership 
to  clear  away  the  shops  and  sheds  which  had  with  Oakes.  The  letters  placed  in  the  left- 
been  built  around  the  Cathedral.  Notice  was  hand  margin  against  some  of  the  names  are 
accordingly  served  upon  the  tenants  to  sur-  puzzling. 

render  their  leases  and  quit  the  premises  by  a  Turning  now  to  the  amounts  placed  against 

certain  time.     In  one  or  two  instances  com-  some  of  these  names  as   contributions  to    the 

pensation  was  given,   but  in  the  majority  of  repairs  of  the  Cathedral,  a  curious  point  arises, 

cases  the  tenants  were  allowed  the  value  of  the  Do  they  represent  money  received  from  the 

materials,  and  that  was  all.     It  was  no  easy  printers,  or  merely  an  assessment  levied  upon 

thing  to  get  the  tenants  out.     They  pleaded  the  printers?     In  support  of  the  latter  theory, 

the  difficulty  of  finding  new  homes,  and  begged  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  King's  Printers  have 

for  an  extension  of  time,  so  that,  although  the  no  amount  set  against  them,   whilst  William 

first  steps  were  taken  as  early  as  1631,  it  was  Jones,    who    had    proved    himself    on    several 

several  years  before  the   work  of  demolition  occasions   a   contumacious   person,    is   entered 

could  begin.  for  the  largest  sum. 

Meanwhile,  briefs  were  issued  and  collections  The  second  paper  here  printed  gives  a  list  of 

levied  from  all  and  sundry  towards  the  repair  the  tenants  occupying  the  row  of  shops  and 

of  the  Cathedral,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  as 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  were  ordered  well  as  the  trades  carried  on  in  them.     These 

on  no  account  to  renew  the  leases  of  two  per-  buildings  were  probably  very  much  like  those 

sons  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  who  had  refused  still  standing  in  Holborn,   and  varied  in  size 

to  contribute.  from  "a  little  hole"  to  what  is  described  as  a 

Amongst  the  papers  which  have  been  pre-  "large  house,"  that  is,  a  tenement  of  several 

served  relating  to  this  important  improvement,  floors.     The   trades   represented    were    as   fol- 

three   are    here    printed    as   being   of   especial  lows:       seven    booksellers,    two    bookbinders, 

interest  to  students  of  the  history  of  printing  three  clasp  makers,  one  pins,  points  and  walk- 

and  bookselling  in  London.     The  first  is  a  list  ing  staves,  one  ale  house,  one  paper  seller,  one 

of  the  printers  of  the  city  of  London  who  con-  scrivener  and  one  barber.     Of  the  booksellers 

tributed  towards  the  repairs,  the  second  a  list  thus  displaced  the  most  important  was  Henr)- 

of  the  houses  and  shops  upon  the  north  side  of  Seile  of  the  Tiger's  Head.     Amongst  the  books 

the  Cathedral,  between  the  Great  North  Door  he    issued    may    be    noticed    John    Barclay's 
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"Argenis,"  the  second  edition  of  which,  pub- 
Hshed  in  1636,  is  interesting  from  the  copper- 
plates by  L.  Gaultier  and  C.  Mellan ;  Abraham 
Cowley's  "Love's  Riddle,  a  Pastoral  Comedy," 
written  by  the  author  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
wliile  he  was  a  scholar  at  Westminster  School, 
and  his  "  Poeticall  Blossoms";  Decker's  tragi- 
comedy, "Match  mee  in  London,"  1631; 
Donne's  "Juveniha,"  1633;  Ford's  "Fancies 
Chast  and  Noble,"  1638,  and  Massinger's  "  New 
way  to  pay  old  debts,"  1633. 

Seile  carried  his  sign  of  the  Tiger's  Head  into 
Fleet  Street  "over  against  St.  Dunstan's 
Church,"  or,  as  it  is  given  in  some  imprints, 
"between  the  Bridg  and  the  Conduit,"  where 
he  continued  publishing  for  many  years. 

Edmund  Weaver  and  Edward  Brewster 
were  chiefly  publishers  of  theological  literature, 
but  both  were  important  men  in  the  trade. 
Weaver  being  Master  of  the  Company  in  1637 
and  Brewster  the  "Treasurer  of  the  English 
Stock."  The  last-named  died  in  1647,  when 
he  was  living  in  St.  Bride's  parish. 

Jasper  Emery  was  the  publisher  of  Brath- 
wait's  "Survey  of  History"  (1638).  Arnold 
Ritherdon  died  either  before  his  removal  from 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  or  very  shortly  after- 
wards, as  among  the  State  Papers  is  a  petition 
from  his  widow  asserting  that  his  inability  to 
find  other  premises,  except  at  a  much  higher 
rental,  had  caused  his  death,  and  that  he  had 
left  her  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  pray- 
ing for  relief. 

In  connection  with  the  third  of  these  papers, 
evidently  the  practice  of  letting  the  vaults  to 
booksellers  did  not  cease  at  this  time,  because 
it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire  they  were  full  of  books,  and  that  it 
was  the  premature  opening  of  the  doors,  before 
the  contents  had  time  to  cool,  that  resulted 
in  their  destruction.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
George  Thomason's  name  amongst  those  who 
stored  books  there. 

I. 

"The  Names  of  the  Master  Printers  of 
London,  with  the  sums  contributed  by 
some  of  them  to  the  repair  of  St.  Pauls 
Cathedral  {c.  1634). 

November  xij — 1630. 
The  names  of  the  master  printers  of  London. 

Imprimis.     Robert  Barker  j  printers  to 

and  I  His 

The  Assignes  of  Joh :  Bill  (  Majesty. 

To  St.  Pauls 

ffeHx  Kingstone  ) 2oli 

Adam  Islippe       f 2oli 


n       Thomas  Purfoot       6li 

Richd  Byshop 

suspend,  w  William  Stansby* 81i 

n      John  Beale.  blind  and  riche    .  61i 

f.     p.     John  Dawson       i5li 

f.             Thomas  Harper     2oli 

Miles  Fflesher         6li 

f.     w.     Robert  Young         isli 

f.            John  Legate         ifli 

George  Miller       6li 

f.             Augustine  Matthewes        ...  81i 

n.     Nicholas  Oakes          isli 

f .     p.     William  Jones         4oli 

f .     w.    George  Purslowe       81i 

f.     w.     Bernarde  Alsope        2oli 

f.             Thomas  Cotes         2oli 

Richard  Badger 

2.     f.     Widdow  Aldee       loli 

2.     f.      Widdow  Griffin      loli 

Jo.  Haviland           loli 

Jo.  Nortonf — he  was  ptener 
with  Oakes  for  yeares  end- 
ing in  October  last. 
fWiddow   Sherleaker   lives 
by  printing  of  pictures. 

Rob.  Raworth ? 

Ri  Hodgkinson        ? 

How  many  presses." 
(Dom.  State  Piipers,  Chas.  I.,  v.  175,  45.) 


II. 

"A    LIST    OF    SUCH    SHOPS    AND    HOUSES    AS    DOE 
JOYNE    TO    THE    CHURCH    OF    St.    PaUL    UPON 

THE  North  Side  beginning  at  the  Great 
North  Doore. 

1.  Upon  the  left  hand  a  booksellers  shop 
and  a  large  house  over  it,  wherein  lives  Edmund 
Weaver. 

2.  Next  unto  that  at  the  very  entrance  into 
the  Petty  Canons,  is  an  ale  house,  being  a  shead 
adjoyning  to  the  library  of  ye  said  church.  The 
ale-keepers  name  is  Parker. 

3.  Upon  the  right  hand  is  a  little  shead  be- 
ing a  booksellers  shop,  his  name  Luke  Fawne. 

4.  Adjoyning  to  that  is  another  booksellers 
shop  of  an  ordinary  largenes,  his  name  Edward 
Bruister.:}: 

5.  A  little  hole  next  to  him  wherein  one  sells 
pins  poyntes  and  walking  staves. 


*   Deleted    in  MS.   and  Rich.   Byshop's  name    written 
over  it. 

t  These  notes  are  in  a  different  handwriting. 

X  The  sign  of  this  hovise  was  the  "  Crane." 
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6.  Next  to  that  is  the  comer  shop,  which  is  a 
booksellers,  his  name  Nicolas  Fussell  and  over 
the  shops  of  number  3.  4.  5.  6  dwclleth  one  of 
the  petty  canons  his  name  Mr.  Jennings;  to 
whom  also  the  house  doth  belong  that  you  goe 
under  in  the  narrow  passage. 

7.  Unto  which  adjoyneth  a  little  book- 
seller's shop,  his  name  Jaspar  Emery. 

8.  Is  the  sign  of  the  Tiger's  Head,  a  booke- 
sellers  shop,  over  which  2  shops  of  mmiber  7 
and  8  dwelleth  Henry  Seile. 

9.  A  small  bookeseller's  shop,  his  name  is 
Ambrose  Ritherdon. 

10.  A  paper  sellers  shop,  and  over  those 
shops  of  number  9  and  10  is  the  paper  sellers 
house,  his  name  is  Edward  Pidgeon. 

11.  Next  to  him  is  a  scrivener  named 
Matthew  Billing  whose  dwelling  house  and 
shop  are  together. 

12.  A  small  barber's  shop  his  name  Tiffin. 

13.  A  book  binders  shop,  his  name  Bennet. 

14.  A  clasp-maker's  shop,  his  name  Edward 
Boddington,  over  which  shops  of  number  12. 
13.  and  14  is  the  house  of  Edward  Brewster, 
bookseller  whose  shop  was  number  the  fourth. 

15.  A  large  book  binders  shop,  his  name 
John  Rothwell. 

16.  A  clasp  makers  shop  and  house  his  name 
George  Greene. 

17.  The  dwelling  house  of  the  clarke  of  St. 
Fayths  parish,  his  name  George  Browne. 

18.  A  clasp-makers  house,  his  name  Kendall. 

19.  Kendall  his  shop,  and  a  rome  or  two  over 
it,  next  adjoyning  to  St.  Fayths  church  doore, 
where  lives  an  old  widdow,  which  is  the  last." 
(Dom.  State  Papers,  Charles  I., vol.  310,  No.  35.) 

III. 

"Notes  of  booksellers,  etc.,  using  vaults 
UNDER  St.   Paul's,   and  of  landlords  of 

ADJOINING  property. 

There  are  two  vaults  vnder  St.  Pauls  Church 
on  the  North  side  employed  to  profane  vses. 

1.  The  first  contains  within  it  2  Warehouses 
of  Bookes  imployed  by  Henry  Seile  and  Luke 
Fawne  booksellers,  and  a  Celler  of  Beere, 
woode,  coales,  etc.,  imployed  by  Mr.  Jennings. 
The  entrance  into  this  Vault  is  at  the  greate 
North  doore  of  the  Church  on  the  right  hand 
and  is  rented  out  by  the  Petty-Cannons. 

2.  The  2d  vault  containes  5  or  6  Warehouses 
of  Bookes  imployed  by  Mr.  Heb,  Mr.  Thomason, 
Mr.  Fussell,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Bowler  Booke- 
sellers :  the  rest  of  that  vast  room  is  used  as  a 
Celler  by  Kendall  a  clasp-maker.  The  entrance 
into  this  vault  is  in  the  corner  over  against  St. 
Pauls  Crosse  and  is  rented  out  by  the  parish  of 
St.   Faythes. 


The  names  of  the  Land-lords  of  the  Shops 
and  Howses  adjoyning  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  vpon  the  North  side  beginning  at  the 
greate  Doore. 

Mr.  Bayley  a  Gentleman  Landlord  to 
Bruistcrs    Howse. 
Billings  House  and  shop. 
Tiffins  shop. 
Benncts  shop. 
A  clasp  makers  shop. 
Pidgcons  house  and  shop. 
Ritherdons  shop. 
Henry  Seiles  shop. 

Mr.  Nyghtingale  one  of  the  petty-cannons, 
landlord  to  Bruister's  shop. 

Freeman  a  leather-seller  landlord  to 
Emmerys  shop. 
Ffussell's  shop. 
The  little  shop  where  pinnes  are  sold. 

Petty-cannons  landlords  to 
Henry  Seiles  howse. 
Mr.  Jennings  house. 
Ffawne's  shop. 

The  parish  of  St.  Faithes  Landlord  to  the 
Howses  and  shops  from  Bruisters  house  to  St. 
Faithes  Church-doore. 

A  Knight  in  the  Country  whose  name  I  can- 
not learne  is  Landlord  to  Weaver's  fayre  house 
and  shop. 

Neither  can  I  heare  who  is  Landlord  to  Park- 
er's Ale-Howse." 

(Dom.  State  Papers,  Charles  I.,  vol.  281,  No.  38.) 

— The  Library. 


**  Children  of  Gibeon/' 

"  I  say  that  this  book  was  as  truthful  as  a 
long  and  patient  investigation  could  make  it.  I 
knew  every  street  in  Hoxton;  I  knew  also 
every  street  in  Ratcliffe;  I  had  been  about 
among  the  people  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week — neglecting  almost  everything  else.  The 
thing  was  absorbing.  I  had  stood  in  the  mis- 
erable back  room  where  the  woman  living  by 
herself — the  gray-haired  elderly  woman,  all 
alone  in  that  awful  cell,  with  no  furniture  but 
sacking  on  the  floor— is  stitching  away  for 
bare  life.  I  had  sat  among  the  girls  whom  I 
described — three  in  a  room,  with  the  one  broad 
bed  for  the  three — also  stitching  away  for  bare 
life.  I  had  seen  the  widow  and  the  daughter 
hot-pressing,  stitching,  their  fingers  flying  for 
bare  life.  All  these  things  and  people  I  saw 
over  and  over  again  till  my  heart  was  sore  and 
my  brain  was  weary  with  the  contemplation 
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of  so  much  misery.  And  then  I  sat  down  to 
write.  Did  the  book  do  any  good  ?  I  do  not  know. 
'"The  Fourth  Generation'  is  the  most  seri- 
ous of  all  my  novels.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  truth  that  tlie  children  do  undoubtedly 
suffer  for  tlie  sins  of  the  fathers.  It  is  im- 
])ossible  to  deny  the  facts  of  the  case;  they 
are  conspicuous  in  every  family,  in  all  history. 
It  seems  unjust.  The  Hebrew  Prophets  con- 
sidered the  case;  one  of  them  proclaimed  the 
law;  another  defined  its  limitation.  In  the 
novel  I  have  admitted  the  law.  I  have  shown 
how,  by  reason  of  an  undetected  crime,  one 
member  of  a  family  after  another  is  struck 
with  misfortune  and  degraded  by  crimes.  Yet 
there  are  the  limitations.  A  reviewer,  in  speak- 
ing in  commendation  of  the  story,  said  that 
he  was  amazed  to  find  a  reference  to  a  Hebrew 
Prophet  in  the  preface.  The  amazement  was 
caused  by  his  inability  to  understand  that  a 
novel  may  be  a  perfectly  serious  document, 
and  that  a  novelist  may  illustrate  a  most  im- 
portant law  of  humanity  by  a  simple,  even  an 
amusing,  story.  The  Hmitations  are  plainly 
laid  down  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  They 
amount  to  this:  The  father,  by  his  sins,  may 
condemn  his  children  for  many  generations 
to  poverty,  to  the  loss  of  social  position,  to  the 
loss  of  all  the  advantages  to  which  they  were 
bom;  he  may  reduce  them  all  to  servitude; 
he  may  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  retrieve 
their  former  position,  so  that  they  can  neither 
get  oblivion  of  the  past  nor  make  a  new  be- 
ginning on  the  foundation  of  the  old  evils. 
But  he  cannot  touch  the  souls  of  his  children. 
'As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God' — hear  the 
Prophet's  more  than  solemn  words — 'the  soul 
of  every  man  is  mine.'  If  the  children  com- 
mit sins  and  crimes,  they  will  make  it  still 
harder  for  their  descendants,  but  the  crimes 
are  not  caused  by  the  sins  of  the  fathers." — 
Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Besant. 


Soothing  Tales. 

This  pleasant  morsel  is  from  the  published 
autobiography  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  The 
volume  is  full  of  good  things  and  not  the  least 
interesting  passage  is  that  in  which  Abdur  Rah- 
man describes  his  attitude  towards  literature : 

I  do  not  go  to  sleep  directly  I  lie  down  in  bed, 
but  the  person  who  is  specially  appointed  as  my 
reader  sits  down  beside  my  bed  and  reads  to  me 
from  some  book,  as,  for  instance,  histories  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  peoples;  books  on  geography, 
biographies  of  great  kings  and  reformers,  and 
political  works.  I  listen  to  this  reading  until  I 
go  to  sleep,  when  a  story-teller  takes  his  place, 
repeating  his  narratives  until  I  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing.    This  is  very  soothing. 


«r  a 


At    the    Stevenson    Fountain. 

(Old  Portsmouth  Square,  San  Francisco.) 
By  Wallace  Irwin. 

Perhaps  from  out  the  thousands  passing  by — 
The  city's  hopeless  lotos-eaters  these, 
Blown  for  the  four  winds  of  the  Seven  Seas 

For  common  want  to  common  company — 

Perhaps  some  one  may  lift  a  heavy  eye 

And  smile  with  freshening  memories  when  he  sees 
Those  golden  pennons  bellying  in  the  breeze 

And  spread  for  ports  where  fair  adventures  lie. 

And  oh,  that  such  a  one  might  stay  a  space 
And  taste  of  sympathy  till  to  his  ears 

Might  come  a  tale  of  him  who  knew  the  grace 
To  suffer  sweetly  through  the  bitter  years, 

To  catch  the  smiles  concealed  in  Fortune's  face 
And  draw  contentment  from  a  cup  of  tears ! 


Mr-rut    ^Mtm 
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BYRON  AND  SHELLEY. 

A  Talk  with  E.  J.  Tr©Iawny. 

Some  New  Anecdotes  of  the  Poets — The  Cremation  of  Shelley. 

To  see  Mr.  Trelawny  and  hear  him  talk  is  to  Now,  Byron  was  handsome.  The  upjicr  part 
be  transported  back,  as  if  by  magic,  half  a  of  his  figure  was  nobly  proportioned  and  his 
century  or  so,  to  that  thrilling  period  when  throat  was  like  a  column.  He  had  most  beau- 
Shelley  and  Byron,  those  revolutionary  Dios-  tiful  eyes,  well  set  in  his  head;  they  were  like  a 
curi  of  English  poetry,  passed  the  last  years  cat's,  changing  continually  in  color:  now  brown, 
of  their  brief  lives  self-exiled  in  Italy.  As  he  now  golden,  then  green,  full  of  ever-varying 
sits  smoking  in  his  chair,  or  paces  up  and  down  expression." 

the  room,  the  grand  old  man,  who  has  been  so  "What  do  you  think  of  their  genius  respect- 
long  before  Europe  as  to  have  become  historical,  ively  ? " 

still  shows  traces  in  his  fine  features  which  "Shelley  had  the  divine  madness  which  alone 

justify   the   assertion   that   he.    Lord    Byron,  makes  a  man  write  great  poetry.     But  he  ap- 

and  Count  d'Orsay  were  considered  the  three  pealed  to  the  intellect,   while  Byron's  poetry 

handsomest  men  of  their  time.     Then,  as  he  appealed  to  the  passions  of  mankind!    All  men 

begins  talking  to  you  in    a  voice  that    seems  have     passions;     therefore     they     understood 

issuing  from  some  deep  cavern,  his  prodigious  him.     But  Shelley  was  a  great  metaphysician, 

memory    and    singular    power    of    expression  a  logician,  a  poet  whom  people  shunned  in  his 

make  the  past  present.  day.     No  one  read  his  writings;  and  when  I 

Shelley  seems  to  be  the  only  mortal  who  ever  went  to  get  one  of  his  poems  from  Oilier,  his 
touched  that  proud,  rebel  spirit  with  a  feeling  publisher,  he  pretended  not  to  have  a  copy, 
akin  to  hero-worship.  When  he  speaks  of  the  till  being  informed  that  I  was  Shelley's  friend, 
poet  there  is  something  like  tenderness  in  he  fetched  it  from  a  secret  drawer.  This  was 
his  accents,  something  verging  on  the  rever-  the  universal  feeling  concerning  him.  No  one 
ence  in  his  looks.  The  customary  formulas  of  understood  him — not  Hogg  —  not  Peacock; 
social  intercourse  are  an  abomination  in  his  and  the  former,  though  he  often  calls  him 
sight.  Woe  to  you,  if,  on  first  seeing  him,  a  divine  poet,  did  not  believe  anything  of  the 
you  should  unfortunately  say,  "  How  do  you  do,  kind;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  all  non- 
Mr.  Trelawny?"  He  will,  if  not  rebuke,  merely  sense,  and  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  when  he 
grunt  out  a  reply  and  look  as  if  he  thought  you  used  such  expressions." 

a  fool.     He  gives  no  small  change  of  con  versa-  "But,  what   was  the  bond   between  them, 

tion;  every  word  he  utters  is  stamped  with  his  then?" 

personality — a  personality  so  powerful  that  it  "Why,  they  were    both   excellent    scholars, 

overtops  everything  he  can  say  or  do.  Shelley   was    an    enthusiastic    student    of   the 

He  will  begin  speaking  quite  abruptly,  as  if  Greek  poets,  and  greatly  influenced  by  them, 

only  continuing  aloud  some  previous  train  of  especially  in  his  latter  years.     No  one  who  is 

thought.     "What,"    he  growled,  "is    all   that  ignorant  of  the  classics  can  thoroughly  appre- 

rubbish   that   Symonds   writes   about    Shelley  ciate  him.    That  is  partly  the  reason  why  Swin- 

being  too  beautiful  to  paint  ?     Too  beautiful  to  burne  understands  him  so  well ;  he  has  written 

paint,    indeed!     When    he    was    quite    young  better    things    concerning    him    than    anyone 

he  might  have  had  the  beauty  that  we  admire  else.     But   he,   too,    has   some   of    the   divine 

in  children   or   young  girls  ;   but   he  had    no  madness.     Nothing   great    can    ever   be    done 

manly  beauty.  without   it.     Here   is   another   man   who   was 

"  He  was  narrow-chested  and  he  stooped  like  also  full  of  it." 

a  scholar.     You  could  see  that   from  a  child,  Mr.  Trelawny  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 

almost  a  baby,  he  had  been  bending  over  books,  room   while    uttering   these    sentences    in    his 

He  had  the  smallest  head  of  any  man  I  ever  deep,  leonine   voice.     He   now  brought  me    a 

knew;    Byron's    came    next.     His    eyes    were  portrait  of  John  Brown,  the  American  martyr, 

slightly  prominent,  and  there  was  hardly  any  of  whom  he  spoke  with  a  kindling  eye. 

of  the  white  visible.     To  see  him  in  a  crowd  "Do  you  know  what  was  his  answer  to  the 

was  like  seeing  a  stag  in  the  midst  of   a  herd  rebels   when   they   threatened   to   hang   him? 

of  deer.     The  deer  has  a  timid  way  of  looking  'Do,'    said    he,    'I    wish   for   nothing   better, 

on  the  ground,  but  the  stag  walks  with  hfted  for  then  my  name  will  become  a  flag  for  the 

head  and  shining  eyes.     His  were  like  stars.  North  to  rally  round.'      Enthusiasts  and  fanat- 
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ics  are  the  men  that  move  the  world.     There  Mr.   Trelawny    informed    me  that  G6r6me, 

is  Blake,  now;  I  consider  him  a  true  poet,  also;  the  French  artist,  had  begun  a  picture  of  the 

what  he  writes  is  full  of  inspiration."  burning  of  Shelley's  body.     The  idea  evidently 

He    repeated    some    of    Blake's    lines.     His  gratified  him.     He  referred  to  it    repeatedly, 

manner   of   quoting   poetry   is   peculiarly   im-  picturing  the  scene,  which  apparently  increased 

pressive,  almost  oracular;  it  seems  that  Shelley  in  vividness  while  he  described   it,  till  I,   too, 

was  very   fond   of  it.     Once   hearing  him   de-  seemed  to  see  with  him  the  long  sweep  of  sand, 

claim :  the  smoothly  rippling  waters  of  the  bay,  the  long 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back,  dark  line  of  the  pine  forest  skirting  the  shore. 

In  which  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion.  "Gerome,"  he  said,  "ought  to  introduce  the 

the  poet  was  so  taken  with  the  passage,  which  pines  in  his    picture.     They  are  characteristic 

he  did  not  appear  to  know,  that  he  clapped  his  of    Shelley    and    of    the    place.     Their    tall, 

hands  with  delight  and  could  not  hear  it  often  straight  stems,  forty  feet  high,  rose  at  equal 

enough.   Something  being  said  to  him  about  his  distances  one  from  the   other,   and  although 

"  Rosalind  and  Helen,"  he  laughed  and  shouted,  the  sun  never  penetrated  through  their  inter- 

"  That's  going  into  Time's  wallet,  you  know."  lacing  boughs,  it  would  cast  a  red  light  on  the 

"Was    Shelley's    voice    really    as    loud    and  trtmks below." 

piercing  as  is  generally  asserted?"  "I  wish  Mr.   Gerome  could  hear  your  de- 

"  Of  course  all  the  Shelley  biographers  must  scription;    some    one  ought  certainly  to   send 

go  on  repeating  Hogg's  assertion  about  the  harsh  these  details  to  him." 

shrillness  of  the  poet's  tones.     No  doubt  he  "I   will  send  a  letter  to   Rossetti;  he  can 

was   habitually  hoarse   in   this   climate.     You  communicate  with  the  artist  if  he  thinks  proper, 

always  find  that  Italians  lose  their  voice  on  Byron  and  myself  were  the  only  persons  on 

coming  to  England,  while  that  of  the  English  the    spot    besides    three    coast-guards.    Leigh 

gets  sweeter  in  Italy.     Shelley's  voice  was  soft  Hunt  remained  in  his  carriage  on  the  edge  of 

and  pleasant — at  any  rate  when  I  knew  him."  the  pine  forest.     Italian  peasant-folk  had  also 

"  Did  Shelley  ever  shut  himself  up  to  write?"  come  to  witness  the  spectacle,  but  with  heredi- 

"Shut  himself  up!"  shouted   Mr.  Trelawny,  tary  good    breeding  did    not  press  near,  and 

indignantly.     "Never!     He   wrote    his    poems  remained    patiently   watching   in   their    gigs, 

in  the  open  air;  on  the  seashore,  in  the  pine-  carts  and  other  vehicles.     As  I  was  pouring 

woods;  and  like  a  shepherd,  he  could  tell  the  the  incense,  wine  and  oil  upon  the  flames,   I 

time  of  day  exactly  by    the  light.     He  never  muttered,  half  to  myself,  '  I  restore  to  Nature, 

had  a  watch.     And  I  think  Byron  never  had;  through  fire,  the  elements  of  which  this  man 

but  if  the  latter  had  one,  he  never  wore  it."  was  composed— earth,  air  and  water;    every- 

"  Which  of  all  Byron's  works  do  you  your-  thing  is  changed  but  not  annihilated.     He  is 

self  prefer?"  now  a  portion  of  that  which  he  w^orshiped— . ' 

"'Childe  Harold.'     He  at  one  time  intended  I  continued  for  some  time  in  this  vein,  when  I 

introducing  me  either  into  that  poem  or  into  suddenly  felt  Byron  clapping  me  on  the  shoul- 

'  Don  Juan';  he  did  not  know  which.     His  in-  der.     'Why,  Trelawny,'  he  said,  'I  knew  you 

tention  was  to  have  written  a  fifth  canto  of  were  a  pagan,  but  not  that  you  were  a  pagan 

'Childe  Harold,'  the  scene    of    which  was  to  priest.     You  do  it  very  well.' " 

be  laid  at  Naples.     But  he  said  he  must  see  From  the  obsequies  of  Shelley  it  was  but 

Naples  before  writing  about  it;  he  could  not  natural  to  revert  to  the  death-scene  of  Lord 

write  about  things  he  had  not  seen.  Byron.     He  had  a  curious  fancy  in  his  last 

"  Southe}'',  on  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Italy,  illness  to  count  the  number  of  boots  in  the 

was  asked  by  a  friend  whether  he  considered  room :  he  persisted  in  saying  that  he  could  only 

Shelley  or  Byron  as   the  head  of  the   Satanic  count    three    boots.     "This,"    Mr.    Trelawny 

school.     Southey,    pointing   to   his   feet,    said,  remarked,   "was  a  sign  of  the  extraordinary 

'The  devil  marks  his  own.'"     Mr.   Trelawny  activity  of  Byron's  intellect.     For  he  had  read 

chuckled    sardonically,    and    he    repeated    the  in    some    German    author,    not    long    before, 

joke  at  intervals,  as  if  he  enjoyed  it.  that   incipient   madness   showed   itself   by   an 

"That  accounts,  I  suppose,  for  the  author  incapacity  of  counting  correctly;  and  now,  in 

of  'The  Vision  of  Judgment'  imposing    poor  his    delirium,  this    statement     was    evidently 

Southey  in  the  pillory  of  his  imperishable  satire."  preying  on  his  mind,  and  he  was  trying  experi- 

"Yes.     Moore,  who  used  to  sugar  over  his  ments  on  himself." 

spite  and  malice  with  the  diamond-dust  of  wit,  "If   Lord    Byron   had   lived,   what   in   your 

lost  no  time  in   repeating   the   saying  to    his  opinion  would  have  been  the  end  of  his  Greek 

noble  friend."  expedition?" 
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"  Why,  he  might  have  been  President  or 
King  of  Greece.  Odysseus,  the  only  capable 
man  the  Greeks  had,  and  myself  would  have 
managed   it." 

"What  a  possibility!  But  it  would  have 
been  too  like  poetic  justice  for  this  world  of 
fact,  if  he  who  so  gloriously  sang  of  '  The  Isles 
of  Greece'  had  also  succeeded  to  their  sway." 

'"Childe  Harold'  represents  Byron  as  he 
was  at  heart ; '  Don  Juan '  as  he  liked  to  appear 
in  a  circle,   to  the  world." 

Mr.  Trelawny  did  not  tell  me  all  this  con- 
secutively. He  comes  and  goes,  and  walks  out 
of  the  house  even,  before  you  are  aware  of  his 
intentions.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
his  place  at  Sompting,  on  the  South  Downs. 
His  own  particular  sitting-room  there  reminds 
one  considerably  of  a  ship's  cabin;  it  is  very 
plainly  furnished,  without  curtains,  and  the 
wall  paper,  brilliantly  colored  like  a  child's 
picture  book,  has  small  square  designs  of 
different  nations  engaged  in  characteristic 
occupations.     In   the   morning    I    heard    this 


wonderful  old  man,  now  aged  eighty-seven, 
singing  as  he  rose.  He  always  takes  a  kind 
of  air  bath  before  dressing,  draws  his  own 
water  and  chops  his  own  wood.  He  break- 
fasts on  cold  water,  bread  and  fruit,  which  he 
eats  standing,  on  the  principle  that  after  lying 
in  bed  people  should  not  sit  down  again.  The 
crumbs  of  his  table  he  scatters  on  the  window- 
sill  for  the  birds,  being  very  fond  of  animals 
generally.  He  is  extremely  abstemious,  tak- 
ing only  one  solid  meal  a  day,  and,  like  his 
beloved  Shelley,  he  prefers  a  diet  consisting  of 
vegetables,  milk,  and  fruit,  to  meat.  His  as- 
tonishing health  and  strength  ought  certainly 
to  make  many  converts  to  his  mode  of  living. 
He  has  invented  a  regular  system  of  hygiene  for 
himself,  one  of  his  theories  being  that  you 
should  never  take  hot  food  or  drink.  Winter 
and  summer  he  wears  the  same  costume — 
no  underclothing  and  no  extra  outer  clothing. 
He  generally  has  a  cap  on  his  head,  which  he 
also  wears  in  preference  to  a  hat  out  of  doors. 
—The  Whitehall  Review  (1880). 
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By  a-n  Old  Book  Hunter. 


I  have  been  engaged  in  the  pleasant  task  of 
book  hunting  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
While  still  in  my  teens  I  remicmber  pausing 
before  the  old  book-stands  and  eagerly  scanning 
the  titles  before  me.  At  the  period  to  which  I 
refer  the  comer  book-stand,  especially  in  the 
Quaker  City,  was  quite  common.  It  was  gen- 
erally presided  over  by  an  elderly  man,  who 
had  evidently  seen  better  days.  As  a  rule,  the 
proprietor  was  of  a  grasping  disposition,  always 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

The  selling  of  books  was  not  by  any  means 
the  only  essential  of  the  business.  To  buy 
properly,  to  know  from  whom  to  buy,  were 
very  important  points;  for  be  it  remembered 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  books  offered  were 
stolen  property.  Servants  were  the  principal 
criminals,  but  the  small  boy  played  no  unim- 
portant part.  Several  times  have  I  been  be- 
sovight  by  the  bookseller  to  return  some  valued 
purchase. 

"It  would  be  a  great  favor  if  you  could  re- 
turn the  book  bought  last  week,"  were  the 
words  in  which  the  request  was  generally  made. 

I  always  assumed  a  severe  aspect.  This 
would  bring  forth: 


"The  boy  who  sold  me  the  book  stole  it." 

"Oh!     He  did,  eh?" 

"Yes.  His  father  called  on  me,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  secure  the  book." 

"Too  bad,"  I  would  say.  "Very  sorry. 
Father  ought  to  have  brought  up  his  son  better. 
Good  day." 

I  was  like  a  miser.  What!  Return  a  book 
that  had  taken  me  years  to  find?     Never! 

I  kept  away  from  the  stand,  maybe  for  a 
week  or  so.  Upon  my  return  the  old  book- 
seller would  give  me  a  slight  nod  and  then  re- 
sume his  reading. 

I  generally  devoted  a  portion  of  the  moniing 
three  times  per  week  to  my  purpose.  Of 
course,  I  would  stop  whenever  I  passed  a  dis- 
play of  books.  Sometimes  second-hand  fur- 
niture dealers  offered  them  for  sale.  Now  and 
then  I  would  secure  a  bargain,  but  not  very 
often.  The  major  portion  of  such  stock  com- 
prised Patent  Ofifice  reports,  theological  works, 
torn  Sunday-school  literature,  school-books  or 
other  matter  of  no  interest. 

I  remember  one  of  my  first  valuable  pur- 
chases in  this  connection.  It  was  a  copy  of 
Thackeray's  "The  Yellow  Plush  Correspond- 
ence,"   printed   in    Philadelphia,    1838.      It   is 
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curious  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  pub-  He  pointed  out  a  barrel  for  my  inspection, 

lished  book  of  Thackeray.  I  went  through  it  carefully,  conning  each  book 

When  I  first  picked  up  the  book,  I  did  not  and  pamphlet.     Nothing  worthy  of  note  at- 

dream  of  its  contents.     I  had  a  habit  of  looking  tracted  my  attention  until  I  reached  the  bot- 

at  every  book  I  came  across  without  a  title,  tom.     Then  I  found  a  copy  of  the   "Memoirs 

Some  of  my  luckiest  finds  were  obtained  in  of  Napoleon,"  in  boards,  published  in  Philadel- 

this  way.  phia,  in  1816.     The  leaves  were  totally  uncut. 

I  paused  to  look  at  some  books  near  the  curb.  The  rough  edges  attracted  my  attention.     I 

The  stand  was  a  rickety  aft'air,  surrounded  by  placed  the  book    aside  until  I  completed  my 

old  stoves  in  various  stages  of  decay.     I  care-  search.     I  observed  nothing  further  worthy  of 

fully  examined  each  book,  as  was  my  custom,  purchase. 

A  number  of  old  board-backed  novels  first  met  Upon  examining  the  pages  of  the  Napoleon 

my  eyes.   "  Rokewood,"  by  the  author  of  "Jack  memoirs,  I  saw,  inserted  between  its  leaves,  a 

Sheppard,"  volume  i;  "Jack  Brag,"  by  Theo-  little  pamphlet,  likewise  uncut.     It  turned  out 

dore  Hook,  volume  2;  "The  King's  Own,"   by  to  be  Marshal  Grouchy's  defense  against  the 

Marryat,  2  volumes,  both  with  the  last  pages  numerous  assaults  made  upon  him  after  his 

out.     Then  came  "  Colbum's  Arithmetic,"  fol-  supposed  failure  to  reach  the  field  of  Waterloo, 

lowed  by  "  Temperance  Tracts"  and  "The  Way  Napoleon  himself  had  bitterly  assailed  Grouchy 

to  Do  Good."     In  such  company  I  found  a  sec-  for  his  non-arrival,  whilst  historians  claim  that 

ond  volume   of  Hume's    "  Essays,"  which,  by  Grouchy  was  seduced  into  masterly  inactivity 

the  way,   contained  the  article  on  "  Miracles."  through  the   wiles   of  women.     Grouchy  had 

Next  followed  a  cover-soiled  volume  with  no  32,000  men  and  108  guns. 

title.     I  took  it  up  with  no  thought  of  what  The  Marshal's  pamphlet  is  a  strong  defense 

was  to  follow.    I  gazed  at  the  title-page.  Then  of  his  actions.     He  contends  with  justice  that 

my  sight  became  a  little  dim.     I  stared  at  the  his  position  at  Wavre  prevented  him  from  com- 

volume   with   bulging   eyes.      Then  I  read  as  ing  to  the  help  of  his  master.     He  also  avers 

follows:     "The  Yellow  Plush  Correspondence,  that  if  Napoleon  had  not  surrendered  so  quickly, 

Philadelphia:  E.  L.  Carey  and  H.  Hart,  1838."  he   might  have  raised   an  army   of  sufficient 

"  The  Yellow   Plush  Correspondence,"   with  dimensions   to   do   serious   injury.     Grouchy's 

the  exception  of  the  "  Epistles  to  the  Literati,"  generalship  was  masterly.     He  not  only  gave 

appeared  in  Eraser's  Magazine  from  Novem-  the   Prussians  a   severe  repulse,  but  also  car- 

ber,    1837,   to  August,   1838,  and  was  not  re-  ried   his   army    intact   to    Paris.     During    his 

printed  in  England  until   1841;   so  that   it  is  retreat  he  rallied  most  of    the  fugitives  from 

evident  that  this  Philadelphia  edition  was  not  the  field  of  Waterloo.     Grouchy  was  not  aware 

only    the    first    of    Thackeray's    books  to  be  of  the  battle's  occurrence  until  12  o'clock  the 

printed  in  America,  but  the  first  of  his  writ-  next  day. 

ings  to  be  published  in  either  country,    "  The  The  unfortunate   man  was  made   a  scape- 
Paris  Sketch  Book"  not  appearing  till  1840.  goat  for  the  failure  of  others. 

Shades    of    Dibdin!     This    was    one    of    my  After  the    Restoration  he  came  to  Philadel- 

"  badly  wanted  wants."     I  had  long  been  an  phia,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.     His 

enthusiastic  collector  of  Thackerayana.     "Van-  name  can  be  found   in  the   city  directory  for 

ity  Fair , ' '  ' '  Pendennis, "  "  Henry  Esmond ' '  and  1 8 1 7 . 

"The  Virginians"   had  cost  me  more  than  I  This    little   pamphlet    gave    me   no   end   of 

ever  dared  tell.     Most  of  them  had  been  pur-  trouble.     By  some  method    unknown  to  me 

chased  at  London  auction  sales.     I  remember  the  fact  became  noised  abroad  that  I  was  the 

cabling  to  Puttick,  the  London  auctioneer,  for  possessor  of  the  "  Grouchy  Pamphlet." 

a  copy  of  "  Barry  Lyndon."     So,  when  I  met  The  result  has  been  that   I   have  received 

with  a  copy  of  "  The  Yellow  Plush  Correspond-  letters  from  a  number  of  the  leading  European 

ence,"  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  good  for-  libraries  in  reference  to  it.     I\Iany  good  offers 

tune.     I  at  once  paid  the  owner  for  the  book,  have  been  made  to  me,  but  as  I  am  an  enthu- 

and  placing  it  in  a  side  pocket,  continued  my  siastic  collector  of  Napoleana,  and  also  in  a 

researches.  good  state  of  physical  health,  it  may  be  some 

Finding  nothing,  I  was  about  to  resume  my  years  before  my  executors  can  gratify  the  de- 
travels    when  the  proprietor  mentioned  that  sires  of  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  obtain 
he  had  a  lot  of  books  in  the  store.     I  followed  it. 
him  into  the  place.     It  was  filled  with  chamber 
suits,  chairs,  old  stoves,   picture  frames,   and  ~~^        ~.^u   l^^A  v,    ^   v>       <    n  -^   «  \t  ^      m 

Tj                1                   1     .                    11                           >          ^  Begun  in     The  Old  Book  Buyers  Guide,    Vol.  i,  No.  i, 

Heaven  knows  what,  generally.  June,  1898.     No  second  number  was  published. 
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GUIDE  BOOKS. 

Lamb  did  not  expressly  include  guide  books  book  is  to  provide  information,  and  most 
in  his  catalogue  of  " biblta-a-biblia,  books  travelers  would  say  "the  more  the  better." 
which  are  no  books."  If  he  had  known  them,  But  for  them  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
we  are  afraid  they  would  assuredly  have  gone  thrown  a  little  more  upon  their  own  resources, 
into  his  index  expurgatorius  along  with  the  if  they  were  obliged  to  find  things  out  for  them- 
court  calendars,  directories,  population  essays,  selves,  to  inquire  among  the  natives,  and  to 
and  "draughtboards  bound  and  lettered  on  the  grow  familiar  with  foreign  ways  and  methods 
back."  But  he  lived  before  the  guide-book  by  real  contact.  Anything  is  good  that  helps 
period.  Of  course  there  have  been  guide  to  break  down  the  fence  of  contemptuous 
books,  in  a  sense,  since  travel  began  and  trav-  detachment  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  abroad 
elers  could  write.  The  list  of  authors  whom  hedges  himself  round.  The  mental  attitude 
Herr  Baedeker  could,  by  a  little  stretch  of  of  many  travelers  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
imagination,  claim  as  his  forerunners,  would  story  of  an  Englishman  who  sat  watching  the 
include  many  a  famous  name.  Would  Horace's  street-car  terminus  in  a  foreign  town.  For  a 
"Item  ad  Brundusium"  bring  him  within  its  time  he  watched  with  amused  indifference, 
limits?  He  certainly  counsels  those  who  follow  At  last  his  scorn  could  no  longer  be  contained, 
him  along  the  road  where  to  get  good  bread  "Did  ever  anyone  see  anything  so  idiotic?" 
and  good  water,  just  as  Baedeker  nowadays  he  demanded  of  the  world  at  large.  "They're 
tells  us  of  the  best  hotels  and  restaurants,  actually  taking  tickets  at  a  booking  office  as  if 
Sir  John  Maundeville,  again,  declared  that  he  it  were  a  train!"  The  guide  book  keeps  up 
set  forth  the  account  of  his  travels  "especially  this  stupid  provincialism  by  telling  the  traveler 
for  them  that  will  and  are  in  purpose  to  visit  all  he  can  want  to  know  and  not  letting  him 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places  gather  his  knowledge  gradually  by  contact  and 
that  are  thereabout."  Clearly  he  was  of  the  intercourse  and  observation, 
guide-book  makers'  company!  Even  Herod-  But  these  are  merely  incidental  disadvan- 
otus  and  Marco  Polo  might  be  saluted  as  tages.  Even  good  things  become  harmful 
members  of  the  guild.  But  the  guide  book,  as  when  pushed  to  excess.  The  guide  book  is 
we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  product  of  an  age  in  a  good  thing  in  many  ways.  If  it  is  not  alto- 
a  great  hurry.  We  cross  seas  not  so  much  in  gether  "harmless,"  it  is  "necessary,"  though 
order  to  see  things  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  you  use  it  but  as  an  appraiser  of  hotels  and 
have  seen  them.  And  how  should  we  know  an  indicator  of  hotel  charges.  An  appeal  to 
the  right  thing  to  say  about  them  without  our  Baedeker  strikes  terror  to  the  stoutest  inn- 
Murray  or  our  Baedeker?  We  must  have  keeper's  heart.  If  Baedeker  says  in  his  mys- 
plenty  of  short  cuts  to  culture.  Many  people  tic  language  that  "R.  L.  and  A."  cost  so  much, 
discourse  fluently  of  the  pictures  of  the  year  a  bargain  can  be  made  on  those  terms,  even 
without  having  entered  any  of  the  galleries,  if  the  first  demand  be  for  double  the  sum. 
A  shilling  book  of  reproductions  and  a  couple  How  large,  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  for 
of  newspaper  cW/i"<7M^5' serve  their  purpose  quite  advice  on  that  important  question  "Where 
as  well.  In  the  same  way,  numbers  of  worthy  to  stay" — and  still  more  important,  "Where 
folk  rush  round  the  Continent,  spend  ten  min-  not  to  stay"!  Thackeray  has  a  fantastically 
utes  in  this  gallery,  walk  hastily  through  that  humorous  passage  on  this  aspect  of  guide  books 
cathedral,  and  in  the  train  on  their  way  to  the  in  one  of  his  delightful  "  Roundabout  Papers." 
next  breathless  halt  read  up  in  their  guide  "How  I  admire  and  wonder  at  the  information 
books  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  seen,  in  Murray's  Handbooks— wonder  how  it  is  got 
They  would  enjoy  themselves  more  and  also  and  admire  the  travelers  who  get  it.  For  in- 
know  more  about  art  if  they  spent  their  holiday  stance,  you  read:  Amiens  (please  select  your 
at  the  seaside  and  devoted  an  occasional  after-  towns),  60,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  etc.:  'Le 
noon  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  But  this  Lion  d'Or,'  good  and  clean.  'Le  Lion  d'Argent,' 
would  not  give  them  the  right  to  consider  them-  so-so.  'Le  Lion  Noir,'  bad,  dirty,  and  dear, 
selves  experienced  travelers  and  to  talk  glibly  ^ow,  say  there  are  three  travelers,  three  mn- 
■,..■,-.  I  -i  .  11  i_  J  ?  inspectors,  who  are  sent  forth  by  Mr.  Murray  on 
about  thmgs  they  have  not  really  had  a  chance  ^  ^^^^  commission,  and  who  stop  at  every  inn  in 
to  see,  much  less  to  understand.  This  is  one  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  g^^gg^  ^o^g  ^^  ^^e  'Lion  d'Or'— 
of  the  bad  sides  of  the  guide  book.  Another  is  capital  house,  good  table  d'hote,  excellent  wine, 
that  it  gives  the  traveler  too  much  informa-  moderate  charges.  The  second  commissioner  tries 
tion.  This  sounds  like  a  paradox.  In  a  sense  the  '  Silver  Lion ' — tolerable  house,  bed,  dinner, 
it  is  a  paradox,  for  the  object  of  the  guide  bill,  and  so  forth.     But  fancy  Commissioner  No.  3 
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— the  poor  fag,  doubtless,  and  boots  of  the  party. 
lie  has  to  go  to  the  'Lion  Noir.'  He  knows  he  is 
to  liave  a  bad  dinner — he  eats  it  uncomplainingly. 
He  is  to  have  bad  wine — he  swallows  it,  grinding 
Iiis  wretched  teeth  and  aware  that  he  will  be  un- 
well in  consequence.  He  knows  he  is  to  have  a 
dirty  bed  and  what  he  is  to  expect  there.  He 
])ops  out  the  candle.  He  sinks  into  those  dingy 
sheets.  He  delivers  over  his  body  to  the  nightly 
tormentors,  he  pays  an  exorbitant  bill,  and  he 
writes  down, '"  Lion  Noir,"  bad,  dirty,  dear.  .  .' 
I  fancy  this  man  devoting  himself  to  danger,  to 
dirt,  to  bad  dinners,  to  sour  wine,  to  damp  beds, 
to  midnight  agonies,  to  extortionate  bills.  I 
admire  him,  I  thank  him." 

And  so  must  we  all  admire  and  thank  the 
compilers  of  those  useful  volumes  that  will 
stick  out  of  our  pockets  just  when  we  particu- 
larly do  not  want  to  be  taken  for  tourists. 
The  man  who  has  the  courage  (and  the  time) 
to  forswear  guide  books  and  find  everything 
out  for  himself  must  excite  our  admiration. 
But  for  the  most  of  travelers  this  is  a  counsel 
of  perfection  and  the  guide  book  a  necessity 
to  their  comfort  and  well-being. 

The  great  guide-book  industry  is  hardly 
at  present  a  branch  of  literature  at  all.  There 
have  been  guide  books  of  good  literary  quali- 
ties, but  the  article  usually  offered  does  well  if 
it  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  grammar.  The 
bookseller,  nevertheless,  finds  in  it  (especially 
at  this  season)  a  staple  of  his  trade.  This  year 
the  sale  is  particularly  brisk.  Increased  de- 
mand has  led  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  guides  published.  Every  town, 
every  small  place  that  can  by  any  means 
attract  visitors,  has  its  own  little  handbook. 
In  most  cases  information  is  badly  given  and 
seems  merely  an  excuse  for  local  advertise- 
ments. But  there  are  a  good  many  signs 
that  people  are  beginning  to  demand  something 
better.  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  handy  volumes  on 
foreign  art  centers  are  really  helpful.  The 
treasures  of  the  Louvre  and  of  Italian  cities 
may  be  appreciated  far  better  when  one  knows 
something  of  their  history  and  of  the  place 
they  fill  in  the  great  lineage  of  artistic  endeavor. 
The  series  of  monographs  on  foreign  towns, 
which  includes  Perugia,  Rouen,  Toledo,  and 
other  famous  places,  is  another  step  in  the 
right  direction.  These,  however,  are  more 
for  the  leisured  reader.  What  we  should  like 
to  see  would  be  guide  Vjooks  of  the  usual  size, 
covering  not  one  town,  but  many,  written  by 
men  and  women  of  letters  and  making  some 
pretence,  at  any  rate,  to  be  literature.  The 
thing  has  been  done.  Mr.  Augustus  Hare  has 
undoubtedly  to  some  extent  covered  the  ground. 
Mrs.  E.  T.  (\)()k's  "London."  too,  was  an  at- 


tempt of  this  kind.  Mr.  Percy  Lindley,  too, 
has  compiled  for  a  foreign  railway  some  capi- 
tal sketch-guides  on  a  very  small  scale  to 
Holland. and  Belgium.  The  result  of  such  en- 
deavors ought  to  lie  somewhere  between 
Baedeker  and  those  charming  travel-sketches 
of  Thackeray.  The  tourist  in  Belgium  should 
always  find  a  comer  in  his  pocket  or  port- 
manteau for  the  "Roundabout  Papers,"  with 
the  record  of  a  journey  from  Richmond,  in 
England,  to  Bmssels,  in  Belgium.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  guide  books  as  we  have  in 
mind  should  be  above  giving  necessary  details 
about  hotels  and  conveyances  and  baths  and 
church  services.  And,  of  course,  the  writers 
would  have  to  be  kept  within  definite  lines — 
no  fads  could  be  aired,  no  fine  vmting  in- 
dulged in — but  the  information  which  helps 
tourists  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  what  they 
see  would  be  put  together  in  literary  form 
instead  of  being  flung  together  in  a  dry  and 
index-like  manner.  The  distressed  novelist 
of  to-day,  whose  market  is  spoiled  by  the  shame- 
fully cheap  edition  of  the  novelist  of  the  day 
before  yesterday,  might  do  worse  than  hire 
out  his  unemployed  pen  to  guide-book  pub- 
lishers.— Literature. 


Of  Hope,  Dr.  Johnson  and  George  Meredith. 

It  is  doubtless  without  malice  that  the  Lon- 
don Academy  couples  present  and  past  opin- 
ions, without  comment,  in  parallel  columns  to 
this  effect: 


Dr.  Johnson: 

"Sir,  I  always  said  the 
booksellers  were  a  gener- 
ous set  of  men.  .  .  .  The 
fact  is,  not  that  they 
have  paid  me  too  little, 
but  that  I  have  written 
too  much." 


Mr.  Anthony  Hope  at 
the  Society  of  Authors' 
annual  meeting: 

"An  author  has  a  legal 
right  to  an  examination 
of  a  publisher's  accounts, 
but  the  committee  do  not 
feel  justified  in  incurring 
the  large  expense  unless 
there  is  real  cause  for 
suspicion." 

"Choky." — "An  English  critic,  questioning 
the  proprietor  of  a  book-stall,  has  discovered 
that  Huxley's  '  Lectures  and  Essays '  is  having 
a  good  sale  in  sixpenny  form,  but  that  a  six- 
penny edition  of  George  Meredith  is  a  failure. 

' '  It  was  only  last  summer  that  an  American 
traveler  asked  an  English  bookseller  whether 
he  had  a  sixpenny  Meredith. 

"'Oh,  dear,  no.  Miss,'  the  man  replied,  pro- 
testingly.  '  Meredith's  altogether  too  choky 
to  go  into  sixpenny.  Miss,  and  that  Egoist's 
the  chokiest  of  them  all.'  'Choky'  in  connec- 
tion with  Meredith  seems  an  inspired  utter- 
ance." 
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AN  AFTER-DINNER  EXPERIENCE. 

By  A.  H.  Shirk. 

I  can  aflirni  with  tlie  conviction  of  absolute  ghost  stories.  1  opened  it,  and  to  my  amaze- 
knowledge  that  no  one  has  ever  accused  me  of  ment  I  found  every  page  to  be  blank!  At  the 
vanity.  Therefore,  I  trust  I  will  not  be  sus-  same  moment  a  dry  chuckle  sounded  beside 
pected  of  that  failing  when  I  state  that  I  am  a  me.  I  turned  with  a  start  and  was  thunder- 
connoisseur,  wherever  a  dinner  is  concerned,  struck  at  seeing  Herman  Hyle,  the  author, 
No  better  judge  of  the  proper  quality  of  a  sitting  near  me.  While  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
ragout  or  Welsh  rarebit  ever  entered  the  sacred  discerning  his  features,  there  was  a  marked 
portals  of  the  Associated  Gourmands  than  my-  peculiarity  about  his  entire  appearance.  His 
self,  and  when  it  comes  to  mince  pie — ah,  well,  usually  thin  body  seemed  quite  emaciated ;  in 
I  shall  refrain  from  further  eulogizing  on  the  fact,  he  looked  unsubstantial,  and,  I  was  about 
score  of  modesty.                     ^  to   say,    transparent.     Being   myself  too   sur- 

Nevertheless,  on  that  particular  evening  my  prised  to  speak  I  waited  for  him  to  do  so,  which 

dinner,   which  was  ceri;ainly  a  credit  to  the  he  presently  did,  and  his  voice,  as  nearly  as  I 

club's  chef,  did  not  agree  with  me.     Possibly  can  describe  it,   seemed,  like  his  appearance, 

I  overdid  the  matter,  but,  in  any  case,  I  felt  thin  and  unnatural. 

decidedly  uncomfortable,  and  even  the  custom-  "  If  you  are  through  staring,"  he  said  rudely, 

ary  small  black  failed  to  produce  the  desired  "  I  presume  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  speaking." 

effect.     So  I  canceled  by  telephone  my  engage-  "  How^  the  devil  did  you  get  in  here?"    I 

ment  for  the  theatre,  and,  entering  the  parlor  gasped,  angrily. 

and  finding  myself  entirely  alone,  I  stretched  "It  matters  not  how  I  came  here.     Suffice 
myself  out  comfortably  in  an  easy  chair  before  it  that  I  am  not  here  to  answer  your  silly  ques- 
the  glowing  grate.     I  soon  had  occasion  to  be  tions.     I  am  here,  and  that  settles  it.     But  as 
thankful  for  having  decided  to  remain  within  I  entered  I  saw  you  puzzling  over  my  blank 
doors,  for  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  a  shrieking,  book,  and  I  suppose  you  do  not  understand  the 
howling,  and  altogether  refractory  wind  came  reason  for  its  being  blank." 
with  it.     I  have  always  been  a  great  reader  "  It  struck  me  as  rather  odd,"   I  answered, 
and  the  club  possesses  a  splendid  library,  so,  "No  doubt.     But  I  am  willing  to  explain  that 
going  to  the  well-filled  shelves  marked  "Recent  part  of  it.     Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I 
Fiction,"  I  took  a  book  at  random.     Returning  committed  suicide  two  days  ago?" 
to  my  seat  I  tried  to  read,  but  could  not  fix  my  "What!"    I    cried,    springing    to   my   feet, 
mind  upon  the  words.     This  was  so  peculiarly  "You     committed     suicide?     Then     how     in 
tantalizing  that  I  finally  threw  the  volume  on  thunder  did  you  get  here?" 
the  floor,   where  it   fell  back-upward,   camel-  For  a  moment  he  leered  at  me  as  though  en- 
like.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  recognized  the  joying  my  astonishment ;  then  he  said : 
book.     It  was  a  newly  published  volume  of  "As  I  have  already  remarked,  my  presence 
ghost  stories  written  by  a  degenerate  author  here  does  not  concern  you.     I  am  simply  here 
whom  I  knew  slightly,  and  was  entitled  the  to  explain  this    book  matter  to    you.     I  am 
"Spook  Book."     As  I  have  said,  I  knew  Her-  personally  responsible   for  its  condition,"    he 
man    Hyle,   the  author,   but  it   must  not  be  drew  himself  up  proudly, 
imagined  that  he  was  a  member  of  our  organi-  "What  do  you  mean?" 

zation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  a  "It  is  a  law  in  the  spirit  world,"  he  con- 
judge  of  a  good  meal  (one  of  the  requirements  tinued,  ignoring  my  question,  "but  recently 
for  membership),  for  he  has  had  so  little  ex-  passed,  that  any  one  entering  under  the  cir- 
perience  with  meals  of  any  kind.  I  remember  cumstances  which  marked  my  departure  from 
going  to  see  him  once.  I  found  him  in  a  little  this  life  has  the  power  of  carrying  out  one 
garret  eating  supper.  As  may  be  supposed  all  particular  desire  he  had  while  on  earth.  This," 
my  interest  was  aroused,  but  my  disappoint-  he  pointed  at  his  book,  "was  mine." 
ment  may  be  imagined  when  I  found  his  supper  "  I  do  not  understand,"  I  said, 
consisted  of  one  pretzel  and  two  cents'  worth  "It  is  very  simple,  I  have  ordained  that 
of  beer!  But  I  am  digressing.  I  picked  up  any  book  of  mine,  purchased  for  a  public  club 
the  book  with  renewed  interest,  for  it  struck  or  any  other  kind  of  circulating  library,  shall 
me  as  just  a  little  curious  that  on  so  wild  a  become  blank." 

night  and  under  such  auspicious  circumstances         "  But  why ?" 

I  should  have  involuntarily  selected  a  book  of  "Allow  me  to  finish,"  he  said,  interrupting 
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me.  "Do  you  remember  a  certain  fable  by 
Ambrose  Bierce,  in  which  the  ghost  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  that  of  an  author  met  one  another 
in  the  spirit  world.'"' 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Well,  it  was  something  like  this.  The 
author  signified  his  dislike  for  libraries  and 
suggested  that  Carnegie  might  have  made 
better  use  of  his  money  than  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  them.  When  Carnegie  asked 
for  his  reasons  the  author  said :  '  If  my  books 
were  not  in  libraries  those  who  wished  to  read 
them  would  have  been  obliged  to  buy  them, 
and  I  would  not  have  had  to  cut  my  throat  in 
order  to  keep  from  starving.'  " 

"But,"  I  expostulated,  "I  am  not  Andrew 
Carnegie  nor  yet  a  library  trustee.  Why 
should  I  come  in  for  this  harangue?" 

"You  are  the  member  of  a  club  which  fur- 
nishes books  free  to  men  well  able  to  buy  them, 
which  is  just  as  bad." 

"  Did  you  cut  your  throat?"  I  said,  looking 
at  him  suspiciously. 

"Well,  hardly,"  he  sniffed  disdainfully.  "I 
took  strychnine  in  whiskey — the  only  death 
worth  dying." 

"Are  you  happy  in  the  spirit  world?" 

"Happy?  Oh,  I  can't  complain.  I  dare 
say  I  shall  like  it  as  I  get  used  to  its  peculiar- 
ities. But  it  is  late  and  I  must  be  off.  I  have 
an  engagement  with  the  Bard  of  Avon  at  4,  to 
attend  a  Roman  chariot  race  personally  con- 
ducted by  Csesar  the  Great ;  so  ta-ta." 

A  cold  wind  swept  by  me  and  the  chair  but 
recently  occupied  was  empty.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  was  awakened  by  some  one  tapping  me 
on  the  shoulder.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  meek 
and  black-clothed  individual  standing  near  me. 

"I  ventured  to  arouse  you,"  he  said,  "in 
order  to  request  a  contribution  for  our  Metho- 
dist Library  Fund.  It  has  been  decided  to 
add  a  line  of  popular  fiction,  and  we " 

"Go  to  the  devil,"  I  said. 


Mr.  HowcIIs  Loquitur. 

"Among  other  things,  I  set  type.  Those  were 
days  of  great  struggle  for  all  of  us.  The  paper 
was  not  profitable,  and  ours  was  a  la"rge  fam- 
ily. My  tastes  and  ambitions  were  all  literary, 
and  I  wanted  to  write  a  story.  Instead  of 
writing  it  and  then  setting  it  up  in  type,  I 
composed  it  at  the  case,  and  put  it  in  type  as  I 
invented  it.  We  printed  a  chapter  of  it  weekly 
in  the  paper,  and  so  it  was  published  as  fast  as 
I  got  it  up.  I  tried  to  get  three  or  four  chapters 
ready  in  advance,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  All 
I  could  possibly  accomplish  was  to  have  one 
installment  ready  every  time  the  paper  went 


to  press.  This  went  on  for  a  long  while,  and 
that  story  became  a  burden  to  me.  It  stretched 
out  longer  and  longer,  but  I  could  see  no  way  to 
end  it.  Every  week  I  resolved  that  that  story 
should  be  finished  in  the  next  week's  paper; 
every  week  it  refused  to  be  finished.  Finally, 
I  became  positi\'ely  panic-stricken  and  ended 
it  somehow  or  other.  The  experience  dis- 
couraged me  to  some  extent.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  could  not  invent!" 


Punch  is  publishing  each  week  a  burlesque 
trial  under  the  heading  "Authors  at  Bow 
Street."  They  are  very  clever  and  very  amus- 
ing. We  quote  one  of  them  in  full.  It  is  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Gallup,  whose  discovery  of  new 
cipher  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  claiming  for  Bacon  the  authorship  of  the 
plays  was  backed  up  by  Mr.  Mallock : 

"Elizabeth  Wells  Gallup,  an  American,  who 
described  herself  as  a  Verulamaniac,  and  gave 
an  address  at  Ham  Common,  was  charged 
with  ignoring  Lees  majeste,  in  that  she  had 
alleged  in  public  prints  that  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
could  do  wrong,  and  that  Shakespeare  was 
Bacon. 

"The  prisoner  asserted  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Lee.  Very  likely  there  was  no 
such  person.  She  had  no  doubt  that  if  she 
were  to  examine  his  books  she  would  find 
evidence  of  other  authorship. 

"She  would  repeat  with  even  more  emphasis 
her  old  assertion  to  the  effect  that  after  read- 
ing Shakespeare's  first  folio  at  breakfast  she 
found  distinct  traces  of  Bacon  on  the  leaves. 

"The  first  folio  being  produced  in  court,  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  denied  that  it  contained  traces  of 
Bacon.  The  marks,  he  contended,  were  the 
result  of  margarine. 

"Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  Professor  of 
Singing,  was  next  called.  He  declared  em- 
phatically that  Bacon  never  agreed  with  him. 

"Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Baconian  expert,  af- 
firmed that  if  any  of  his  young  men  offered 
copies  of  'The  Temple  Shakespeare'  in  place 
of  rashers,  his  customers  would  all  leave  him. 

"Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  gave  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner.  His  attention,  he  said,  had 
been  first  drawn  to  the  interesting  theory  by  a 
letter  in  cipher  which  he  had  received  from  her. 
After  obtaining  the  key,  he  found  her  missive  to 
run  as  follows :  '  You  ask,  "  Is  life  worth  living? " 
to  which  I  reply,  "It  depends  on  the  liver — 
and  Bacon."  ' 

"After  further  evidence,  the  Bench  found 
Mrs.  Gallup  guilty,  and  sentenced  her  to  read 
through  the  '  Dictionary  of  Rational  Bi- 
Hography.'  " 
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LITTLE-KNOWN  POINTS  ABOUT  FAMOUS  BOOKS. 


"Our  Mutual  Friend,"  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  Dickens's  works,  has  the  curious  rec- 
ord of  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  char- 
acters which  a  well-known  author  has  ever 
introduced  into  one  of  his  books.  No  less  than 
loi  different  individuals  are  mentioned.  Thack- 
eray's "Vanity  Fair"  appears  to  stand  second 
in  this  respect ;  but  it  comes  a  long  way  behind. 
There  are  66  characters.  And  Disraeli's  "Tan- 
cred"  has  59. 

If  Dickens  made  the  most  live,  it  is  Shake- 
speare who  caused  the  greatest  number  to  die. 
Between  90  and  100  of  the  personages  men- 
tioned in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  end  their 
lives,  besides  hundreds  of  minor  individuals. 
Two-thirds  meet  their  deaths  by  cold  steel,  1 2 
die  of  old  age,  7  lose  their  heads,  5  are  poisoned, 
3  are  suffocated,  3  die  by  snake  bite.  Shake- 
speare holds  another  peculiar  record.  He  fails 
in  rhyme  more  often  than  any  of  the  lesser 
lights.  In  a  thousand  lines  of  his  plays  there 
are,  on  an  average,  55  cases  of  imperfect 
rhyming.  Dry  den  stands  next  in  this  respect. 
He  fails  47  times  in  a  thousand  lines,  and  Pope 
38  times.  Scott,  usually  accounted  so  perfect 
a  rhymster,  makes  only  two  less  mis-rhymes 
than  Pope.  Tennyson's  number  of  errors  is 
32,  but  Goldsmith's  only  11. 

Lord  Tennyson's  works  fill  a  larger  space 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  than 
those  of  any  other  recent  author.  Including 
his  various  biographies,  criticisms  on  his  works, 
concordances,  guides  and  the  like,  he  occupies 
nearly  250  pages.  This  is  almost  as  large  a 
space  as  is  devoted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
writings  and  those  of  his  commentators. 

In  the  British  Museum  Library  those  inter- 
ested in  such  curiosities  may  find  the  book 
which  has  the  longest  preface  of  any  in  ex- 
istence. This  is  Dr.  Nare's  "Elements  of  Nat- 
ural History,"  which  was  published  in  1822. 
The  preface  to  this  volume  occupies  no  less 
than  172  pages,  beating  by  40  pages  the  next 
longest,  which  is  James  Bell's  "System  of 
Geography."  The  book  is,  however,  of  much 
greater  length  than  the  other,  so  there  is  more 
excuse  for  a  lengthy  introduction. 

Possibly  no  writer  of  renown  was  ever  so  de- 
voted to  one  pen  as  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  He  used  a  gold-pointed  pen  made 
by  a  well-known  Anglo-American  firm  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  is  estimated  to  have  written 
with  it  between  twelve  and  fifteen  million 
words.  Thackeray  once  used  the  same  pen 
for  three  years  in  succession,  and  wrote  two 
novels  with  it. 


There  are  probably  very  few  authors  alive 
to-day  who  could  set  up  their  own  manuscript 
in  type.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon, 
however,  was  capable  of  the  feat,  and  that  he 
has  actually  set  up  original  stories  without  first 
])utting  them  on  paper.  There  is  one  instance 
on  record  of  a  writer  putting  in  type  all  his  own 
work  for  many  years  in  succession.  This  was 
Mr.  John  Close,  son  of  a  butcher,  and  once 
known  as  the  Westmoreland  poet.  He  began 
to  write  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  not  only 
printed  his  own  poems,  but  bound  and  sold 
them.  Lord  Palmerston  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion, but  this  was  objected  to  and  eventually 
withdrawn,  in  exchange  for  a  lump  sum  of  ;^  100. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  no  book  has  ever  passed 
through  so  many  editions  as  "The  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  of  which  the  author  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Within  the 
three  centuries  since  it  was  first  printed  it  has 
gone  through  over  6,000  editions.  Next  in 
this  respect  stands  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress." If  John  Bunyan  were  still  alive  he 
would  be  amazed  to  hear  that  his  work  was 
now  published  in  eighty-seven  different  lan- 
guages, including  five  native  African  tongues. 
In  China,  Japan  and  Corea,  the  book  sells  well 
in  native  printed  and  native  illustrated  editions. 

Almost  every  popular  author  has  had  it  said 
of  her  (or  him)  that  a  record  price  has  been 
offered  for  her  work.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  down  to  an 
author  for  a  single  book  was  the  ;;^4o,ooo  which 
the  French  novelist  Daudet  received  for 
"Sapho."  Victor  Hugo  received  ;i^i6,ooo  for 
"  Les  Miserables,"  and  Sienkiewicz,  the  author 
of  "Quo  Vadis?"  has  lately  had  an  offer  of 
;^ 1 0,000  cash  for  his  new  historical  romance  of 
Poland.  This  would  work  out  at  about  a 
shilling  a  word.  The  biggest  sum  ever  paid  by 
a  publisher  to  an  English  author  was  probably 
the  ;^20,ooo  which  Macaulay's  "History  of 
England"   brought  him. 

Scott  obtained  only  ;^2,ooo  less  for  his  "Life 
of  Napoleon."  Of  living  English  authors  Miss 
Marie  Corelli  appears  to  have  received  top 
price,  in  the  shape  of  ^8,500  for  "The  Master 
Christian."  This  is  not,  however,  a  record  for 
a  woman  writer.  George  Eliot  was  paid 
;^io,ooo  for  "Romola." 

In  the  matter  of  output  of  literary  work 
there  are  very  few  who  can  beat  Mr.  G.  A. 
Henty's  record.  He  has  written  over  100 
works;  while  Miss  Braddon,  who  is  certainly 
the  hardest  working  lady  novelist,  has  written 
fifty-seven  novels  in  thirty-eight  years. 
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ALEXANDRE,   THE   GREAT   DUMAS. 


A  curious  calculation  has  recently  been 
made  by  Prof.  Shennan  as  to  the  length  of 
sentences  in  the  works  of  authors,  ancient  and 
modem.  He  finds  that  the  number  of  words 
between  full  stops  is  steadily  decreasnig.  In 
"Fabyan's  Chronicle"  the  average  number 
of  words  to  a  sentence  is  sixty-three.  Chau- 
cer's works  average  out  at  about  forty-nine 
words  to  the  sentence.  To  come  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  De  Quincey's  sentences 
average  about  thirty-three  words,  Channing's 
twenty-five,  while  Macaulay's  are  twenty- 
three  and   Emerson's  about  twenty-one.     Mr. 


Kipling  possesses  many  records,  but  one  is 
probably  unique.  After  the  publication  of 
"Plain  Tales  From  the  Hills,"  he  wrote  an- 
other book  of  short  stories,  called  "Forty- 
Five  Mornings."  It  was  accepted,  set  up  in 
type,  printed  and  prepared  for  binding.  Mr. 
Kipling  then  showed  it  to  a  critic  Avhose  opin- 
ion he  valued.  This  gentleman  said  that  it 
was  "as  good  as  'Plain  Tales.'"  "It  must  be 
better,"  said  the  author,  and  therewith  the 
edition  was  destroyed,  and  the  stories  have 
never  been  published. — Seattle,  Wash.,  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


ALEXANDRE,  THE  GREAT  DUMAS. 


The  passion  for  life  and  action  which  gives 
prosperity  to  so  many  novels  of  the  present 
commercial-historical  school  is  yet  unsatisfied, 
and  whatever  temporary  changes  of  taste  there 
have  been  and  may  be  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  matter  of  novels  the  world  has  returned 
and  will  return  again  and  again  to  its  first 
loves.  Learned  lips  tell  us  that  the  taste  is  in- 
fantine. It  endures,  and  the  literary  progeny 
of  old  Dumas  will  live  long.  Psychology  and 
analysis,  subtlety,  study  into  motive  and  char- 
acter, the  anatomical  and  dissecting  school, 
will  have,  as  they  have  had,  their  brilliant  or 
dull  representatives.  Critics  will  tell  us  what 
to  admire  in  fiction  and  wring  their  hands  at 
the  stupidity  of  novel  readers.  But  people 
read  novels  to  be  amused,  not  to  study  morbid 
anatomy  or  pathology,  or  to  improve  their 
minds. 

One  Mr.  Francis  Gribble — Phoebus,  what  a 
name! — has  written  an  article  for  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  on  Father  Dumas.  We  judge 
the  value  of  his  article  by  its  first  paragraph, 
which  says  that  Dumas  is  one  of  the  men  who 
are  more  interesting  than  their  books.  Then 
Mr.  Gribble  goes  on  to  scatter  the  old  chafl' 
about  Dumas 's  private  life  and  plagiarism. 
We  leave  such  food  to  those  who  like  it.  The 
amours  of  Dumas  are  nothing  to  us,  nor  do  we 
need  to  see  him,  unbraced  and  unbuttoned,  in 
his  flannel  shirt.  He  took  his  own  where  he 
found  it,  like  Moliere.  We  remember  that  he 
prigged  parts  of  "  Henri  III."  from  Schiller  and 
others  and  that  Mr.  Frederic  Gaillardet  proved 
or  thought  he  proved  that  he  and  not  Alex- 
andre the  Great  wrote  that  stirring,  romantic 
"Tour  de  Nesle."  There  is  endless  chatter  of 
collaboration,  and  some  of  Dumas's  enemies 
had  bitter  tongues,  whereon  the  taste  of  sour 


grapes  lingered.  Well,  everybody  who  amounts 
to  anything  as  a  writer  is  accused  of  plagia- 
rism; and  if  Dumas's  works  are  the  products 
of  collaboration,  of  a  syndicate  of  authors,  we 
advise  the  modern  novelists  to  get  some  of  that 
brand  of  collaboration,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
say. 

Let  Gribble  dribble.  Dumas's  extrava- 
gances, his  monkeys  and  his  mistresses,  his 
facility  in  borrowing  from  brother  authors  or 
milking  Grub  street,  are  not  he.  His  works 
are  Dumas.  In  those  endless  airy  galleries 
what  long  processions  of  gallant  or  sinister 
figures ;  what  light  and  life  and  splendor ;  what 
restless  tumult  and  delight  of  battle!  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  vacant  spaces,  weary 
intervals;  there  is  something  of  the  lag  and 
limp;  there  are  some  failures  and  arrested 
developments,  and  some  conversations  as  tedi- 
ous as  most  talk  is.  Cut  all  these  briars  and 
this  underbrush  away.  Take  away  even  what 
of  the  gaudy  or  the  false,  the  part  of  the  mounte- 
bank, the  juggler  or  the  fakir,  the  most  ferret- 
eyed  hostile  anti-Dumasian  may  see  there. 
Then  you  have,  if  you  are  so  minded,  the  best 
of  the  man,  the  giant  born  in  stormy  and  heroic 
times,  full  of  the  tempest  and  also  of  the  foam 
of  a  gigantic  and  noisy  generation.  Miss 
Nancy  may  shrink  from  him,  and  good  little 
Rollo  may  be  frightened  at  him.  See,  on 
some  antique  frieze,  Hercules  grappling  some 
bull  or  river  god,  and  you  may  cry  out  at  the 
exaggerations  of  that  old  sculpture.  There 
were  no  such  muscles ;  there  were  no  such  men. 
Dumas  has  the  Atlantean  shoulders  of  the 
Napoleonic  time.  Like  Hugo,  he  has  a  passion 
for  the  grandiose,  the  magnificent,  and  paste. 

No  style,  say  the  ]Dn.ines-and-prisms  school. 
Neither  had  Scott.     Neither  had  Balzac.    Thev 
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had  style  enough  for  their  purpose,  which  was 
not  to  give  material  to  collectors  of  elegant 
extracts.  You  are  not  thinking  of  the  pretti- 
ness  of  rhetoric  when  you  read  Dumas. 
You  are  in  an  enchanted  country,  a  credible 
fairyland.  Read  Dumas  in  boyhood;  read 
him  in  manhood ;  read  him  in  old  age.  The 
wind  moans  around  the  Chateau  d'If.  The 
bells  of  St.  Bartholomew  clash  on  the  wind. 
Swords  flash  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
Athos  is  breaking  bottles  in  the  cellar.  Aramis 
leaps  down  from  the  lady's  chamber  to  his 
comrade's  horse.     Charles  I.  is  all  but  saved. 


A  hundred,  a  thousand  men  and  w<jmen  come 
to  the  eye  and  mind.  Strange  eventful  his- 
tories seem  truer  than  the  truth.  Life  and 
love,  throbbing,  exuberant,  overflowing,  pas- 
sionate, leap  from  every  page. 

We  know  not  what  others  may  think,  but  as 
for  us, 

"A  long,  porched  Cottage  in  an  idle  Star, 
An  easy  Couch,  a  not  too  bad  Cigar, 

And  through  the  endless,  careless  years  to  read 
The  myriad  novels  of  Old  Man  Dumas!" 

Mr.  Thackeray  said  something  of  this  kind. 

— iV.  Y.  Sim. 


THE  ECCENTRIC  MR.  WHISTLER. 


W.  G.  Bowdoin  is  the  author  of  a  dainty 
little  volume,  entitled  "James  McNeill  Whis- 
tler: The  Man  and  His  Work,"  which  contains 
a  biogi'aphical  sketch  of  the  famous  American 
painter,  a  critical  review  of  his  work,  a  number 
of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  a  list  of  the  Whistler 
])rints  in  the  Avery  collection,  at  the  Lenox 
Library,  New  York.  Mr.  Bowdoin  says  that 
it  may  be  said  of  Whistler,  with  more  truth 
than  is  often  the  case  where  others  are  con- 
cerned, that  there  is  perhaps  no  more  interest- 
ing personality  in  the  whole  artistic  world  than 
is  he.  Mr.  Whistler  has  lived  to  see  himself 
famous,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  fame. 
Mr.   Bowdoin  continues: 

With  his  temperament  it  would  indeed  be  ex- 
traordinary if  he  were  not  something  of  a  poseur, 
and  we  may  easily  believe  it  of  him  that  when  he 
goes  to  London  it  is  always  with  an  outfitting  that 
is  so  very  elaborate  and  unusual  that  when  he  ap- 
pears on  the  city's  streets  he  is  sure  to  attract  at- 
tention. In  the  long,  black  overcoat  that  he  af- 
fects, with  his  French  top-hat,  the  brim  of  which 
stands  straight  out,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  long, 
thin  cane  or  wand  of  bamboo,  the  London  small 
boys  scent  a  celebrity,  and  in  crowds  they  wor- 
shipfuUy  follow  him,  until  even  the  stoic  smiles  to 
see  him  pass.  His  boots  and  gloves  fit  him,  and 
lie  wears  the  eccentrities  of  genius  with  his  clothes. 
He  is,  happily,  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  artistic 
power,  and  is  probably  the  most  observed  and  dis- 
cussed of  all  living  artists. 

Whistler  is  famous  for  his  controversies: 
Ruskin  and  Du  Maurier  are  but  two  well-known 
instances  of  a  long  and  expanding  line  of  persons 
with  whom  Whistler  has  differed  polemically.  His 
crusades  against  what  he  regards  as  unjust  news- 
paper criticism,  by  pamphlet  and  by  letter,  present 
him  as  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  literary 
power,  and,  because  of  the  keenness  of  his  counter- 


attack and  sword-like  repartee,  he  is  a  redoubta- 
ble antagonist.  Holding  as  he  does  that  only  the 
practicing  painter  has  the  capacity  to  judge  of 
art,  he  is  forever  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  pro- 
fessional critics  in  error,  and  then  to  securely 
nail  the  discovered  error,  and  to  flaunt  it  without 
mercy.  Their  blunders  and  inaccuracies  are  held 
up  by  him  to  unrelenting  ridicule  whenever  there 
is  opportunity  for  so  doing,  until  he  has  become 
a  terror  to  those  whom  Whistler  regards  as  his 
"natural  prey."  It  is  because  of  this  that  Whis- 
tler has  sometimes  been  looked  upon  as  ungracious 
and  forever  antagonistic. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  commissioner 
representing  the  American  art  section  of  a  cer- 
tain exposition,  was  to  arrive  in  Paris  to  ar- 
range with  the  American  painters  and  sculp- 
tors resident  there  for  their  contributions: 

Wishing  to  be  brisk  and  businesslike,  he  wrote 
ahead  to  several  artists,  stating  that  he  would  be 
in  Paris  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hotel, 
and  naming  an  hour  at  which  he  hoped  each  man 
would  call  upon  him.  On  his  schedule  for  the 
day  was  the  name  of  McNeil  Whistler  and  the  hour 
"4:30  precisely."  The  note  he  received  is  worthy 
of  the  author  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  En- 
emies": 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  an- 
nouncing that  you  will  arrive  in  Paris  on  the  — th. 
I  congratulate  you.  I  have  never  been  able  and 
never  shall  be  able,  to  be  anywhere  at  '4:30  pre- 
cisely.'        Yours,  most  faithfully, 

"J.  McN.  Whistler." 

Vance  Thompson  tells  this  story  of  Whis- 
tler: 

A  Colorado  millionaire — extremely  millionaire 
— one  who  is  getting  up  an  art  gallery,  went  to 
Whistler's  studio  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  He  glanced 
casually  at  the  pictures  on  the  v/alls — "sym- 
phonies" in  rose  and  gold,  in  blue  and  gray,  in 
brown  and  green. 
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"How  much  for  the  lot?"  he  asked,  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  owns  gold  mines. 

"Four  millions,"   said  Whistler. 

"What!" 

"My  posthumous  prices,"  and  the  painter 
added,   "Good  morning." 

In  the  following  interview,  which  Mr.  Bow- 
doin  quotes,  there  is  just  enough  of  character- 
istic likeness  to  make  the  portrait  recognizable 
in  spite  of  the  exaggeration: 

I  handed  the  servant  my  card,  saying:  "I  wish 
to  see  Mr.  Whistler."  The  servant  withdrew,  and 
reappeared  presently  with  a  printed  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  I  read  the  following  words:  "Who  is  the 
greatest  painter  in  the  world?" 

I  bethought  myself  a  minute,  and  my  mind's 
eye  saw  a  long  and  brilliant  pageant,  from  Giotto 
down  to  the  present  day;  then  I  wrote  this  name: 
"Whistler."     I  was  asked  to  step  in. 

The  studio  was  dyed  gray,  so  to  speak — gray 
walls,  gray  canvases,  gray  easels,  gray  chairs; 
Whistler,  his  back  turned  toward  me,  in  a  gray 
suit;  and  on  a  dais  a  gray  lady,  with  gray  hair,  gray 
dress,  gray  skin,  and  gray  gloves,  was  staring  with 
gray  eyes  rather  anxiously  into  my  puzzled  fea- 
tures. 

Whistler  laid  down  palette  and  brushes,  crossed 
his  arms  like  Napoleon,  and  swung  round  on  me. 
Without  leaving  me  time  to  utter  a  greeting,  he 
said,  sarcastically: 

'  Parhleu/  This  is  a  nice  get-up  to  come  and 
see  me  in,  to  be  sure.  I  must  request  you  to  leave 
this  place  instantly."  Then,  turning  to  Madame: 
"These  scribblers,  rag-smudgers,  incroyahle!  Why 
it  is  perfectly  preposterous!  Did  you  ever  hear 
such  a  dissonance  in  your  life,  madame?"  point- 
ing with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  "His  tie 
is  in  G-major,  and  I  am  painting  this  symphony 
in  E-minor.  I  will  have  to  start  it  again."  He 
turned  on  his  heels  toward  me,  and  said:  "Take 
that  roaring  tie  of  yours  off,  you  miserable  wretch; 
remove  it  instantly." 

Being  an  adept  in  the  gentle  art  of  making 
friends,  I  removed  my  scarlet  tie  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  moment  it  had  disappeared  in  my  pocket 
he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Thank  goodness," 
he  said,  shading  his  eyes.  "My  sight  is  perfectly 
deaf." 

"I  am  so  sorry,   Mr.  Whistler." 

"Whistler,  sir?  Whistler?  That's  not  my 
name!"  he  roared. 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"That  is  not  my  name.  I  say,  you  don't  seem 
to  know  your  own  language" — shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

I  looked  at  him  sheepishly. 

' '  W-h  is  pronounced  whhh — Whhhistler.  Bah ! " 
and  he  dropped  his  eye-glass  from  his  eye. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Whhhistler.  The  object  of 
my  interview  is  to  hear  some  of  your  ideas  on  the 
painter's  art  in  general,  and  yours  more  particu- 
larly.    As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  are  still 


a  lot  of  people  who  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
either  your  paintings  or  your  etchings.  I  should 
like  to  help  the  world  to  appreciate  your  revela- 
tions." 

"Revelations!  I  like  that;  that's  good,"  said 
Whistler.  "But,  my  dear  sir,"  he  continued, 
now  in  quite  a  different  tone,  "that  is  impossible. 
They  would  never  understand.  It's  much  too 
high,  too  great.  Why,  I  myself  am  compelled  to 
stand  on  tiptoes  to  reach  my  own  height,  meta- 
phorically speaking.  To  begin  with,  you,  my 
dear  sir,  are  nobody,  nothing  from  my  point  of 
view — just  a  conglomeration  of  bad  colors.  Why 
on  earth,  man,  do  you  wear  a  brown  jacket  with 
blue  trousers?  That's  like  B-flat  in  G-major,  do 
you  see?" 

"I  can't  say  I  do." 

The  typography  of  the  volume  is  excellent, 
and  the  illustrations  are  very  interesting  and 
attractive.  They  include  Mendelssohn's  por- 
trait of  Whistler,  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece ; 
Spy's  famous  caricature,  "A  Symphony,"  and 
five  reproductions  of  Whistler's  work.  These 
are  his  "  Portrait  of  My  Mother,"  "  Lady  Eden," 
"Japanese  Lady,"  "Sketching,"  and  "The 
Punt." 

(Published  by  Randolph  R.  Beam;  price, 
$1.50  net.) 


His  Ruling  Passion. 

A  little  old  man,  stooping  and  white  haired, 
with  a  rusty  hat  and  long  used  coat,  was  bend- 
ing over  the  rows  of  volumes  in  a  dusty,  antique 
bookstore  not  many  miles  from  East  Twenty- 
third  street  the  other  day.  There  was  about 
him  something  of  the  flavor  of  oldtime  books 
and  last  century  literature;  he  might  have 
stepped  out  of  one  of  those  old  engravings 
which  show  shabby  collectors  absorbed  in  their 
treasures,  while  small  boys  pick  their  pockets 
from  behind,  pockets  already  well  drained, 
though,  by  the  collectors'  ruling  passion. 

Suddenly  he  picked  up  a  book  eagerly,  blew 
off  the  dust,  and  poked  his  nose  between  the 
yellow  leaves.  A  young  man,  himself  a  lover 
of  old  books,  who  had  been  watching  the  old 
fellow  with  interest  and  a  certain  literary 
affection,  asked  almost  timidly,  "Have  you 
made  a  find?" 

" 'Sh,  you  young  fool,"  said  the  mild  old 
"collector."  Then,  in  a  whisper,  he  added: 
"  I  can  get  this  book  here  for  $1 ;  for  $1,  I  tell 
you,  and  sell  it  to  a  collector  I  know  for  $5. 
The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  book  for  five 
cents  in  a  pawnshop  and  sold  it  for " 

But  the  young  man  was  gone. — A'^.  Y. 
Tribune. 
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By  H.  S\JtKerIaLr\d  Edwa.rds. 


One  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  of 
reminiscences  is  "Personal  Recollections,"  by 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards,  the  English  journalist, 
musical  and  dramatic  critic,  and  miscellaneous 
man  of  letters.  Mr.  Edwards's  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances has  been  very  large  and  varied, 
including  noted  authors,  actors,  musicians 
(composers  and  performers),  painters,  politi- 
cians, and  men  of  the  world  generally.  His 
reminiscences  begin  with  the  early  forties, 
when  percussion  caps,  lucifer  matches,  da- 
guerreotypes, and_]electroplating  were  novelties, 
when  the  polka  and  mustache  were  being  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  when  the  only 
theatres  in  London  were  the  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  at  which  alone  Shakespeare 
could  be  performed ;  the  Haymarket,  a  comedy 
theatre;  the  Adelphi,  where  domestic  melo- 
drama was  given,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Beerbohm  Tree's 
handsome  theatre,  of  the  same  name,  where 
Italian  opera  was  played.  Mr.  Edwards  fol- 
lows the  many  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  society,  the  theatre,  and  the  opera  since 
those  days,  and  then  introduces  us  to  a  host 
of  interesting  personages.  He  writes  in  a 
kindly,  sympathetic  manner,  and  almost  every 
one  of  his  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  is 
sprinkled  with  sparkling  anecdotes,  jubilant 
with  jest,  and  packed  with  pleasantries. 

Of  Thackeray,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
through  the  Russian  novelist,  Turgeneff,  he 
says: 

Thackeray  had  just  been  reading  "Mme.  Bova- 
ry,"  and  told  me  that  he  very  much  disliked  the 
book.  I  confessed  that  I  had  read  it  with  inter- 
est and  admiration,  mentioning  particular  chap- 
ters and  scenes,  such  as  the  brilliant  description 
of  the  banquet,  the  dialogue  between  Mme.  Bovary 
and  the  priest,  who  mistakes  her  moral  malady 
for  a  physical  one,  and  so  on.  I  asked  the  great 
writer  whether  they  possessed  no  merit.  "The 
book  is  bad,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  heartless,  cold- 
blooded study  of  the  downfall  and  degradation  of  a 
woman."  Thackeray  was  absolutely  without  af- 
fectation or  false  pride  of  any  kind.  He  did  not 
mind  speaking  of  himself,  and  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries  (after  a  conversation  which  had  lasted 
some  time)  as  to  whether  the  success  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  had  taken  him  at  all  by  surprise,  "Very 
much  so,"  he  replied.  "And  not  myself  alone," 
he  added.  When  a  little  time  before  I  had  asked 
for  permission  to  republish  some  tales  from  Era- 
ser's Magazine,  it  was  given  to  me  with  a  smile — 
almost  an  ironical  one,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Much 
good  may  you  get  out  of  them."     They  bring  me 


in  three  liundred  a  year  now.  Twelve-and-six- 
pence  a  page,  he  said,  was  all  he  got  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  magazine,  and  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  writing  was  better  paid  now  than  it  was 
in  his  young  days. 

Speaking  of  translations  of  "Faust,"  he  said 
that  the  worst  in  existence  was  Abraham  Hay- 
ward's.  The  preface,  he  added,  was  a  piece  of  im- 
pertinence written  to  justify  Hay  ward's  having  pub- 
lished as  a  literary  work  a  word-for-word  trans- 
lation made  under  the  direction  of  a  German  mas- 
ter at  three-and-sixpence  an  hour.  He  told  me, 
moreover,  that  Turgeneff  had  called  upon  him 
without  any  introduction,  simply  in  the  character 
of  a  foreign  admirer  of  his  works,  and  without 
saying  one  word  about  his  own  literary  position. 
On  one  of  three  or  four  other  occasions,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  author  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  at  dinner,  a  writer  named  Ormsby,  of  great 
talent  but  quite  unknown  to  fame  (he  was  a  jour- 
nalist), was  talking  on  the  subject  of  literary  ex- 
pression. 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  great  novelist,  "I  gen- 
erally find  that  the  appropriate  words  present 
themselves  with  the  idea." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ormsby,  "but  you  are  Mr.  Thack- 
eray." 

I  possessed  at  one  time  several  letters  from 
Thackeray;  but  various  friends,  collectors  of  auto- 
graphs, deprived  me  of  them,  and  I  have  now 
only  one  left.  He  had  been  kind  enough  to  sug- 
gest, when  the  Cornhill  was  about  to  appear,  that 
I  should  send  him  something  for  it,  which  I  natur- 
ally did,  and  the  reply  was  as  follows:  ''Bis  dat 
qui  citof  I  have  read  and  hope  to  have  an  early 
opportunity  of  using  your  pleasant  little  paper." 

Thoroughly  kind-hearted,  Thackeray  be- 
longed all  the  same  to  the  "irritable  race": 

When  the  Times  in  a  review  of  the  "Kickle- 
burys  on  the  Rhine"  treated  the  little  book  as 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  and 
suggested  that,  published  at  Christmas  time,  it 
had  been  written  with  a  view  to  the  payment  of 
Christmas  bills — the  great  man  waxed  wroth  and, 
taking  up  his  sharpest  pen,  wrote  a  reply  which 
he  called  "Thunder  and  Small  Beer."  The  title 
was  a  good  one,  for  the  "thunder"  of  the  Times 
had  really  soured  him.  Now  the  writer  of  the 
review  happened  to  be  Charles  Kenney,  a  friend 
of  Thackeray's,  and  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
mine.  Finding  that  he  had  given  pain  to  a  man 
for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  respect,  and 
not  wishing,  moreover,  to  remain  in  a  false  po- 
sition with  regard  to  him,  he  went  to  Thackeray, 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  at  once  forgiven. 
Kenney  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the 
"  Kickleburys."  Thackeray,  however,  had  not 
written  the  little  book,  as  Kenney  naturally  sup- 
posed, just  before  publishing  it.     He  had  written 
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it  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  previously  and  had 
apparently  in  his  unknown  days  found  it  difficult 
to  get  it  brought  out;  for  in  the  year  1899  a  copy 
of  the  "  Kickleburys "  and  also  a  copy  of  "Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball"  were  sold  at  Christie  &  Hanson's 
for  thirty-six  pounds,  each  volume  being  illus- 
trated by  a  drawing  from  Thackeray's  own  hand, 
dated  1836.  Father  Prout  once  told  me  that  soon 
after  the  publication  of  "Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball" 
Albert  Smith  complained  to  him  that  he,  Albert 
Smith,  "had  done  it  all  before"  in  various  sketches 
of  evening  parties. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Father  Prout.  "You 
forget  The  O'Mulligan" — a  character  in  which 
the  nail  of  the  lion  can  at  once  be  seen. 

j\Ir.  Edwards  gives  us  a  delightful  sketch  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  whom  he  saw  after  a  Punch 
dinner : 

Waiting  for  him  were  his  habitual  butt,  George 
Hodder,  and  his  occasional  bully,  Harry  Bayliss. 
Everything  then  pointed  to  a  lively  night;  but 
I  came  away  an  hour  or  two  afterward  by  no 
means  impressed  with  the  wit  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages. Jerrold  often  uttered  witticisms  which 
were  to  wit  what  a  truism  is  to  truth;  and  he  in- 
dulged at  every  opportunity  in  repartee  which, 
sometimes  facetious,  generally  sarcastic,  was  too 
often  in  bad  taste.  When  he  had  made  what 
seemed  to  him  a  smart  speech,  he  closed  his  lips 
with  a  sort  of  snap,  exclaiming  on  particular  oc- 
casions, when  he  had  made  a  palpable  hit:  "  I  had 
him  there!" 

He  was  short,  rather  thin,  and  apparently  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  gray  hair,  rather  long  and 
of  fine  quality,  gray  eyes,  a  pale,  delicate  face, 
and  thin  lips.  His  talk  was  like  the  dialogue  of 
some  five-act  comedy  in  which  the  author  has 
striven  hard  to  make  every  line  effective.  In  con- 
versing with  anyone,  his  sole  object  seemed  to  be 
"to  have  him  there,"  and  whenever  he  made  a 
point,  all  around  him  burst  into  an  applauding 
laugh.  To  mild,  meek,  kind-hearted  George  Hod- 
der, author  of  "Mornings  at  Bow  Street"  (which 
Henry  Mayhew  pained  him  to  call  "Black  Eyes 
and  Bloody  Noses"),  he  would  say  things  which 
he  scarcely  could  have  ventured  to  address  to  any 
one  else;  while  Harry  Bayliss,  who  was  witty 
himself  and  not  in  the  least  degree  afraid  of  Jer- 
rold, would  occasionally  shut  him  up.  It  was  to 
Hodder  that  Jerrold  observed  one  night  that  he 
was  "lead  all  through,  like  a  cedar  pencil";  and 
Bayliss  once  told  Jerrold  that  his  best  things  were 
"like  Cleopatra's  pearls,  dissolved  in  vinegar." 

Like  all  satirists,  Jerrold  hated  satire  against 
himself : 

When  a  certain  reviewer  said  of  his  wit  tliat  it 
was  "probably  called  caustic  because  it  blackened 
everything  it  touched,"  he  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint to  the  editor.  A  license  of  speech  was  al- 
lowed in  those  days  that  would  scarcely  be  tol- 
erated now.  Bayliss,  for  example,  went  into  the 
Caf6  de  I'Europe  one  night  (the  "cafe,"  as  its 
frerjuenters  used  facetiously  to  call  it),  in  order 


to  tell  Boucicault  what  a  very  bad  piece  he  had 
brought  out  at  the  Haymarket,  next  door.  "When 
you  want  to  write  a  comedy,"  said  Bayliss,  "you 
produce  a  five-act  farce.  If  you  were  to  try  a 
farce,  the  result  would  be  a  pantomime.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do,  now  that  Christmas  is  com- 
ing on,  is  to  write  a  real  harlequinade.  You  your- 
self could  be  the  clown,  and  you  might  get  that 
bilious-looking  beggar  sitting  next  to  3'ou  to  play 
pantaloon."  The  gentleman  of  bilious  aspect  was 
seen  by  Bayliss  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time. 

Much  of  Charles  Reade's  work  was  based 
on  French  originals;  but  from  these  originals 
there  were  such  wide  departures,  and  the  Eng- 
lish treatment  was  so  vigorous  and  so  entirely 
Reade's  own,  that  the  foreign  groundwork  was 
quite  lost  sight  of: 

Charles  Reade  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  while 
the  Australian  gold  craze  was  still  on,  a  piece  from 
the  French  called  "Gold,"  which  contained  the 
nucleus  or  germ  of  the  story  of  "Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend."  But  a  large  portion  of  "Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend"  is  based  on  British  blue  books; 
and  when  the  dramatic  version  of  the  popular 
English  novel  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  it  re- 
ininded  no  one  of  that  play  of  "Gold,"  to  which 
as  also  to  a  careful  study  of  parliamentary  papers 
and  Reade's  own  invention,  it  owed  its  existence. 
This  admirable  writer  had  but  little  faith  in  his 
own  power  of  imagination,  and  Dion  Boucicault, 
who  wrote  with  him  a  very  clever  novel  called 
"Foul  Play"  for  Once  a  Week,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Dallas,  assured  me  that  without  powerful 
external  stimulants  Reade  could  never  get  his 
brain  to  work.  As  the  story  which  these  two 
writers  produced  together  was  founded  on  a  French 
melodrama  called  "Le  Portefeuille  Rouge,"  Bouci- 
cault, it  ma)^  be  said,  was  possibly  in  the  same 
case. 

Charles  Reade,  however,  was  so  conscious 
of  his  weak  point  that  he  used  to  collect  from 
the  newspapers  all  kinds  of  incidents  and  ac- 
cidents likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  as  subjects, 
suggestions,  hints,  and  aids: 

These  he  kept  carefully  assorted  in  pigeon-holes, 
lettered  alphabetically;  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  (so  Boucicault  assured  me),  he  never  referred 
to  them.  Doubtless,  the  mere  process  of  cutting 
them  out  and  pigeon-holing  them  impressed  them 
upon  his  mind.  He  kept,  too.  exhibited  on  the 
walls  of  his  sitting-room,  pictures  of  persons  and 
incidents  that  he  wished  to  have  constantly  be- 
fore him.  He  thus  created  for  himself  a  sort  of 
atmosphere.  When  Dallas  first  told  me  what 
"Foul  Play"  was  founded  on,  I  bought  the  piece 
— an  old  melodrama  of  D'Ennery's,  which  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining;  and.  though  a  good 
deal  of  "  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge"  was  in  "Foul 
Play,"  there  was  very  little  of  "Foul  Play"  in 
"  Le  Portefeuille  Rouge."  In  the  central  scene, 
both  of  the  play  and  the  novel,  the  principal  young 
man  and  the  leading  girl  are  thrown  together  on 
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a  desert  island,  in  which  trying  position  the  con- 
duct of  the  pair  in  the  Enghsh  novel  is  most  ex- 
emplary, in  the  French  play  less  exemplary,  but 
perhaps  more  natural.  So  in  another  melodrama 
by  the  same  D'Ennery,  a  youth  and  a  maiden  are 
surprised  in  a  Swiss  chilct  by  an  avalanche,  which 
shuts  them  up  together  for  six  months.  In  the 
French  piece  they  avow  to  one  another  the  love 
by  which  they  are  both  animated.  In  the  English 
adaptation  of  the  French  piece  the  lovers  maintain 
towards  one  another  a  cold  reserve,  which  lasts 
from  the  end  of  autumn  till  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer. Meanwhile  the  heroine  instructs  the  hero 
in  the  French  language,  avoiding,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  familiar  of  the  verbs,  or  they  might 
"read  no  more  that  day."  In  "The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth,"  Charles  Reade's  latest  and  finest 
work,  there  is  no  trace  of  extraneous  influence; 
neither  is  there  in  "Christie  Johnstone,"  his  earliest 
and  most  charming. 

Mr.  Edwards  tells  a  number  of  entertaining 
stories  of  Eugene  Vivier,  the  finest  horn-player 
of  his  day,  and  the  spoiled  child  of  nearly  every 
court  in  Europe.     He  says: 

Speaking  to  me  once  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  I  had  put  to 
him  as  to  that  sovereign's  characteristics:  "He 
is  the  most  gentlemanly  Emperor  I  know." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  said  this  gentlemanly 
Emperor  one  day,  when  Vivier  had  gone  to  see 
him  at  the  Tuileries. 

"  Come  out  on  the  balcony  with  me,  sire,"  replied 
the  genial  cynic.  "Some  of  my  creditors  are  sure 
to  be  passing,  and  it  will  do  me  good  to  be  seen 
in  conversation  with  j'^our  Majesty." 

Besides  speaking  to  him  familiarly  within  view 
of  his  creditors,  Napoleon  the  Third  conferred 
on  Vivier  several  well-paid  sinecures.  He  ap- 
pointed him  "Inspector  of  Mines,"  which,  from 
conscientious  motives,  knowing  very  little  of 
mining,  Vivier  never  inspected;  and  he  was  once 
accused  by  a  facetious  journal  of  having  received 
the  post  of  "Librarian  to  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,"  with  its  multitudinous  leaves. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Vivier  took  such  liberties 
with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  that,  if  half  the 
stories  told  of  that  monarch  were  true,  the 
imprudent  Frenchman  would  have  been  ar- 
rested, knouted,  and  sent  to  Siberia: 

He  had  just  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of 
blowing  soap-bubbles.  The  whole  secret  of  his 
process  consisted,  as  he  once  informed  me,  in  mix- 
ing with  the  soap-suds  a  little  gum.  Using  a 
solution  of  soap  and  gum,  he  was  able  to  produce 
bubbles  of  such  size  and  solidity  that  they  floated 
in  the  air  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  like  so 
many  balloons.  In  order  to  entertain  the  St. 
Petersburg  public,  Vivier  would,  in  the  most  be- 
nevolent manner,  take  his  seat  at  an  open  win- 
dow, and  blow  his  gigantic  and  many-colored  bub- 
bles, until  these  prodigies  of  aerostation  had  at- 
tracted a  multitude  of  lookers-on.     The  delighted 


crowd  applauded  with  enthusiasm.  Vivier  arose 
from  his  seat  and  bowed.  Then  the  applause  was 
renewed,  and  Vivier  blew  larger  and  brighter 
bubbles  than  before. 

One  evening,  or  rather  afternoon,  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  were  illuminating  a  number 
of  iridescent  balloons  floating  high  above  the 
point  where  the  Ncvsky  Prospect  runs  into  the 
Admiralty  Square,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
drove  past,  or  tried  to  do  so — for  his  progress 
was  interrupted  at  every  stej)  by  the  density 
of  the  crowd: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  asked  the 
Emperor  Nicholas. 

"It  is  M.  Vivier  blowing  his  soap-bubbles,"  re- 
plied the  aid-de-camp  in  attendance. 

"What!  Vivier,  the  French  musician,  who 
played  the  horn  so  wonderfully  the  other  night 
at  the  Winter  Palace,  and  afterward  entertained 
us  so  much  with  his  conversation?" 

"The  same,  sire." 

"Go  to  him,  then,  and  tell  him  that  I  should  be 
glad  if  he  would  choose  some  other  time  for  his 
soap-bubble  performances.  How  wonderful  they 
are!" 

The  aid-de-camp  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  went  upstairs  to  Vivier's  apartments,  and 
told  him  that  the  Emperor  desired  him  not  to  give 
his  exhibition  of  soap-bubbles  at  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  that  being  the  time  when  his 
Majesty  usually  went  for  a  drive. 

Vivier  took  out  a  pocketbook,  consulted  it  care- 
fully, and,  turning  to  the  aid-de-camp,  said  with 
the  utmost  gravity :  "  That  is  the  only  hour  I  have 
disengaged."  Vivier,  meanwhile,  had  had  his  joke; 
and  his  exhibition  of  soap  -  bubbles,  or  rather  of 
gum-and-soap  balloons,  was  now  discontinued. 

The  horn -playing  performance  to  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  made  reference  was 
marked  by  one  strange,  marvelous,  almost 
inexplicable  peculiarity.  The  player  sounded 
on  his  instrument,  simultaneously,  a  chord  of 
four  notes: 

To  produce  at  the  same  time  four  different  notes 
from  one  and  the  same  tube  seems,  and  must  be, 
an  impossibility.  But  Vivier  did  it,  and  the  fact 
was  certified  to  by  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Haldvy, 
Adolphe  Adam,  and  other  musicians  of  prominence. 
The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  matter  is  that 
Vivier  executed  a  very  rapid  arpeggio,  so  that  the 
four  notes  which  apparently  were  heard  together 
were,  in  fact,  heard  one  after  the  other.  The  ef- 
fect, however,  was  not  that  of  an  arpeggio,  but  of 
a  chord  of  four  different  notes  played  simulta- 
neously on-  four  different  instruments.  Besides 
astonishing  the  learned  by  his  four-note  perform- 
ance, Vivier  would  sometimes  mystify  his  friends, 
learned  and  unlearned,  by  pretending  that  in  a 
side  room  he  had  three  other  horn-players  with 
him,  when  he  was,  in  fact,  alone. 

Both  for  home  and  for  out-of-door  use  the 
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mystifications    practiced    by    Vivier    were    as 
numerous  as  they  were  varied: 

In  an  omnibus,  when  some  grave  old  lady  had 
just  risen  from  her  seat,  Vivier  would  assume  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  sud- 
denly take  from  the  place  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting an  egg,  which,  meanwhile,  he  had  been  con- 
cealing up  his  sleeve.  Or,  asked  to  pass  a  coin  to 
the  conductor,  he  would  gravely  put  it  into  his 
pocket.  A  well-dressed,  well-bred  gentleman,  of 
charming  manners,  could  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  any  intention  to  misappropriate  a  two-sous 
piece.  But  it  interested  Vivier  to  see  what,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  lawful  owner  of  the  coin  would 
do.  On  one  occasion  Vivier,  in  an  omnibus, 
alarmed    his   fellow-passengers   by    pretending   to 


be  mad.  He  indulged  in  the  wildest  gesticula- 
tions, and  then,  as  if  in  despair,  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket.  The  conductor  was  called  upon  by 
acclamation  to  interfere,  and  Vivier  was  on  the 
point  of  being  disarmed  when  he  suddenly  broke 
the  pistol  in  two,  handed  half  to  the  conductor, 
and  began  to  eat  the  other  half  himself.  It  was 
made  of  chocolate. 

Among  other  celebrities  met  with  in  these 
recollections  are  Lola  Montez,  George  Cruik- 
shank,  Shirley  Brooks,  Henry  Clapp,  Horace 
Greeley,  Berlioz,  Verdi,  von  Bulow,  Rubin- 
stein, G.  H.  Lewes,  the  three  Salas,  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert.. 
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Beethoven  was  fond  of  history  and  novels. 

Cowper  read  only  his  Bible  and  his  prayer 
book. 

Hallam  said  that  Livy  was  the  model  his- 
torian. 

Chopin  rarely  read  anything  heavier  than  a 
French  novel. 

Auber  hated  reading,  and  never  read  save 
under  compulsion. 

Caesar  Borgia  had  a  library  of  works  relating 
mostly  to  art. 

Titian  read  his  prayer  book  and  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid. 

Voltaire's  favorite  classical  author  was  Juve- 
nal, the  satirist. 

Rossini,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  read  nothing 
but  French  novels. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  had  only  five  or  six  books, 
all  philosophical. 

Paul  Veronese  thought  there  was  no  book 
equal  to  the  "^neid." 

Lord  Clive  said  that  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  beat 
any  other  book  he  ever  read. 

Franklin  read  all  he  could  find  relating  to 
political  economy  and  finance. 

Michael  Angelo  was  fondest  of  the  books  of 
Moses  and  the  Psalms  of  David. 

Bach  was  no  great  reader,  but  much  enjoyed 
books  of  jokes  and  funny  stories. 

Hogarth  was  fond  of  joke  books  and  farces, 
and  enjoyed  them  immoderately. 

Cherubini  was  a  lover  of  botany,  and  made 
collections  of  works  on  the  subject. 

Mario,  the  great  tenor,  read  anything  he  could 
obtain  relating  to  sports  or  hunting. 

George  III.,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  read 
nothing  but  his  Bible  and  prayer  book. 


"Papa"  Hadyn  liked  stories,  and  he  said, 
"  The  more  love  there  is  in  them  the  better." 

St.  John  Chrysostom  never  tired  of  reading 
or  of  praising  the  works  of  the  Apostle  John. 

Da  Vinci  read  Pindar  and  thought  him  the 
noblest  poet  who  ever  wrote  in  any  language. 

Swift  made  a  special  study  of  the  Latin  satir- 
ists and  imitated  their  style  and  language. 

Heine  seldom  read  anything  but  poetry,  but 
he  read  that  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

Baxter  read  only  the  Bible,  and  best  enjoyed 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms. 

Wordsworth  was  fond  of  the  poetry  of  Bums, 
but  said  the  latter  was  too  rough  and  uncouth. 

Moliere  was  a  reader  of  romances.  His  plays 
give  many  evidences  of  his  excellent  memory. 

Wagner  was  a  close  student  of  musical  his- 
tory, and  made  that  line  of  reading  a  spec- 
ialty. 

Bulwer-Lytton's  favorite  author  was  Horace. 
He  always  carried  a  small  edition  in  his 
pocket. 

Charles  H.  of  England  delighted  in  Chaucer, 
and  thought  him  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
lived. 

Carlyle  had  a  very  large  library,  relating 
principally  to  German  and  French  literature 
and  history. 

Lablache,  the  stout  basso,  was  a  student  of 
botany,  and  had  quite  a  collection  of  botanical 
works. 

Tennyson  was  a  close  student  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish tales,  and  had  a  large  library  of  such  liter- 
ature. 

Landseer  was  a  student  of  anatomy  and 
zoology,  and  made  collections  of  books  on  these 
subjects. 
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James  I.  of  England  was  a  lover  of  the  clas- 
sics and  very  familiar  with  most  of  the  Latin 
writers. 

Bunyan  read  little  besides  his  Bible,  and 
often  said  that  Christians  would  do  well  to  read 
no  other  book. 

Vandyke,  the  painter,  was  fond  of  the  De- 
cameron, and  often,  in  conversation,  quoted 
from  its  pages. 

Bolingbroke  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
French  philosophical  writers,  and  had  a  large 
collection  of  their  works. 

Hannah  More  made  a  collection  of  educa- 
tional works  and  read  extensively  on  the  line 
of  female  education. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  once  said  that  Tibullus, 
the  Latin  erotic  poet,  was  the  most  natural  of 
all  the  ancients. 

Louis  XIV.  thought  that  Ovid's  "Art  of 
Love"  was  one  of  the  most  charming  books 
that  had  ever  been  written. 

Goethe  once  said  that  his  literary  life  was 
determined  by  a  volume  of  folk-lore  tales  he 
read  when  a  child. 

Julius  Caesar  was  a  close  student  of  Homer, 
and  said  that  all  military  science  was  comprised 
in  its  pages. 

David,  the  French  historical  painter,  was  a 
student  of  French  history  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  all  other  reading. 

Salvator  Rosa  liked  any  kind  of  poetry,  but 
more  especially  that  relating  to  the  country  or 
to  country  scenes. 

Mrs.  Siddons  gave  much  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  and  had  an  extensive  library 
of  this  kind  of  matter. 

Tolstoi  is  said  to  have  a  large  library  of 
sociology,  and  to  read  attentively  any  book 
bearing  on  some  new  social  fad. 

Addison's  specialty  was  the  history  of  med- 
als and  coins,  and  he  eagerly  perused  anything 
treating  of  this  subject. 

Mendelssohn  was  a  close  student  of  Jewish 
history  and  remarkably  well  informed  as  to 
every  particular  of  Jewish  annals. 

Pope  Adrian  is  said  never  to  have  read  any 
books  but  the  Bible,  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  the  ofhces  of  the  church. 

Pope  studied  the  poems  of  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  very  carefully,  and  confessed  that  from 
them  he  learned  versification. 

Gladstone's  principal  reading  for  pleasure 
was  in  the  line  of  the  Greek  classics,  par- 
ticularly in  Homeric  literature. 

William  of  Orange  was  an  admirer  of  Seneca 


and  fond  of  quoting  the  moral  aphorisms  of  the 
great  statesman. 

Cortez  always  carried  in  his  bosom  a  httle 
prayer  book,  which  he  religiously  read  from 
beginning  to  end  every  month. — Literary  Life. 


The  Great  Auk*s  Eggs. 

R.   C.   Lehman  r\. 

A  hundred  years  or  more  ago 

A  Great  Auk   laid  two  final  eggs; 

Then,  since  she  found  existence  slow, 
She  drained  life's  beaker  to  the  dregs, 

And  died;  she  was  the  last  Great  Auk, 
And  knew  that  she  had  lived  too  late — 

It  may  be  she  had  met  a  hawk, 
And  died  of  want  of  aspirate. 

Down  death's  dark,  dusty  way  she  went, 
Last  of  her  race,  alone,  sublime. 

Her  eggs  remained;  the  bird  had  meant 
To  hatch  them,  but  she  had  no  time. 

Years  passed;  an  egg-collector  came, 
A  spectacled  and  eager  man, 

"Eureka!  here,"  he  cried,  "is  fame"; 
And  took  the  eggs,  and  off  he  ran. 

sfc  ^  ^ 

the  eggs  were  bought, 
And  twice  two  hundred  guineas  paid, 
And  no  one  gave  a  single  thought 
To  her  by  whom  the  eggs  were  laid. 

Yet  doth  her  fate  provoke  my  tears; 

When  poets  shall  have  ceased  to  be, 
Thus  men  may  rush  in  future  years 

To  buy  my  books,  nor  think  of  me. 


One  of  Mark  Twain^s  First  Efforts 

as  a  Lecturer. 

He  committed  his  lecture  to  memory,  and 
was  entirely  confident  of  success;  still,  desir- 
ing to  forestall  even  the  possibility  of  failure, 
he  arranged  with  some  friend  of  his — Major 
Pond  has  forgotten  her  name— to  sit  in  a  box 
and  start  the  applause  if  he  should  look  in  her 
direction  and  stroke  his  mustache.  "Instead 
of  failing,  however,"  the  Major  reports,  "the 
lecture  started  propitiously,  and  that  caused 
Mark  to  forget  his  instructions  to  the  lady. 
By  and  by,  unconsciously,  when  the  audience 
was  filled  to  the  neck  with  pleasure  and  sore 
with  laughter,  he  unwittingly  turned  to  the  box 
where  his  friend  sat  and  pulled  his  mustache. 
At  the  time  he  was  saying  nothing  particularly 
good  or  funny,  but  the  anxious  lady  took  his 
action  for  the  signal,  and  almost  broke  her  fan 
on  the  edge  of  the  box  in  a  fury  of  applause." 
It  took  all  the  nerve  which  Mark  had  accumu- 
lated among  the  gamblers  and  crevasses  of  the 
Mississippi  to  pass  through  the  embarrassment. 
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FADS  AND  THEIR  PASSING. 

By  FraLAk  Miller. 

The  tinkle   of  an  ancient   hurdy-gurdy   in-  top.     The  old  hand-organ  is  bad  enough,  but 

traded  itself  into  the  sanctuary  of  my  den  at  oh  for  invectives  enough  to  hurl  at  the  new 

a  most  provoking  time  in  the  most  provoking  torturers!     And  "Sweet  Violets"   and   "Wait 

way.  till  the  clouds  roll  by,  Jennie,"  may  have  been 

When  the  door  is  barricaded  and  the  "not-  silly  enough,  though  dear  from  association ;  but 

to-be-disturbed"  sign  has  been  put  out,  this  what  ear  that  loves  true  harmony  can  endure 

pen-driver    is    generally    oblivious    to    all   the  the  abominable  nonsense  of  "Hot  Time"  and 

hubbub  of  a  noisy  metropolis.     The  newsboys  "Annie  Moore"? 

may  yell  "  Huxtry  I "  never  so  sensationally —  It  is  a  good  many  years  between  "Sweet 

they    are    not    noticed.     The    hucksters    may  Violets"  and  "Dolly  Gray."     How  time  flies! 

bellow  forth  the  seductive  charms  and  cheap-  But,  as  mammy  used  to  say,  "Temus  does  figit 

ness  of  their  wares — they  are  not  heard.     And  and  jest  a-keeps  on  a-figitin',"  and  if  every  dog 

a  brass  band  and  a  fire  engine  may  pass  with-  must  have  its  day  why  should  not  every  stupid 

out  disturbing  the  absorbed  quill-pusher.  There  little  tune  and  every  senseless  little  fad? 

is  a  great  deal  in  concentration,  and  even  more  Of  course  one  person  cannot  recall  the  rise 

in  training  one's  ears  not  to  listen  to  unnecessary  and  the  fall  of  each  popular  song,  but  yet  it 

noises.     It  is  a  positive  joy  to  be  able  to  sit  seems  to  me  as  if  "Sweet  Violets"  and  "The 

through  an  "entr'acte"  when  the  curtain  has  Mikado"    were    coevals,    and    that    "Tramp, 

descended  on  some  particularly  strong,  tragic  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching"  grew 

scene,  to  keep  out  the  jingle  of  the  latest  pop-  popular,  and  then  gave  way  to  "Annie  Rooney" 

ular  waltz  or  the  racket  of  the  last  atrocity  and  "My  Sweetheart's  the  Man  in  the  Moon." 

in  coon  songs.  How  could  these  bits  of  folly  take  so?     Who 

But,  really,  I've  trained  myself  till  I  actually  can   say?     But  they  did,   as  well  as   "Daisy 

do  not  hear  the  stuff  that  up-to-date  managers  Bell"  and  "Sweet  Marie,"  not  to  mention  that 

put  between  the  acts;  and,  priding  myself  a  disgusting  trash  about  "Daddy  Wouldn't  Buy 

bit  on  my  power  to  concentrate  my  attention.  Me    a    Bow-wow,"    which    was    sung,    played, 

I  was  quite  astonished  to  find  that  the  distant  whistled,  and  sold  from  one  end  of  the  country 

sound  of  a  very  old  and  particularly  wheezy  to  the  other.     This  sort  of  clap-trap  is  generally 

organ  should  break  my  line  of  thought  enough  kept  within  the  country,  butSousa's  "  Washing- 

to  make  me  notice  it  at  all.  ton  Post"  has  broken  out  in  Europe,  and  is  heard 

But  how  could  I  help  it?  My  mammy  used  from  Paris  to  Odessa.  And  yet  how  long  does 
to  sing  me  "Sweet  violets,  sweeter  than  all  the  this  sort  of  thing  last?  One  season  or  two,  or 
roses,"  when  her  camp-meeting  hymns  were  all  twice  that  much,  at  a  stretch.  Don't  you  re- 
exhausted  and  I  still  wakeful.  And  so  I  laid  member  when  this  country  and  Europe  went 
aside  the  pen  and  paper,  and,  walking  to  the  mad  over  "Pinafore"  and  "The  Mikado"? 
window,  tossed  a  few  coins  to  the  greasy.  Where  are  they  played  now?  And  the  day  wall 
grimy  old  grinder,  just  to  make  him  play  that  surely  come  when  "  Florodora"  and  "  San  Toy" 
tune  over  again.     It  had  been  so  long  since  I  will  be  obsolete. 

had  heard  it!     That  decrepit  old  organ  had  And  with  games  just   the   same  thing  will 

another  "antique"  in  its  repertoire,  and  when  happen.      I    can    remember    as    far    back  as 

"Wait   till   the   clouds   roll   by,   Jennie,"    was  croquet,  but  my  mother  dates  from,  the  days 

ground  out — another  of  my  mammy's  tunes —  of  archery.     And  when  folks  tired  of  both  the 

the  window  went  up  once  more  and  some  coins  former    and    the    latter    the    tennis    epidemic 

went  down  once  more,  and  I  had  my  "  antiques  "  spread,  which,  having  spent  its  course,  "  tiddle- 

whcczed  and  tinkled  out  for  me  all  over  again,  winks"  took  its  place.     Just  like  diseases,  one 

The  grinder  must  have  been  greatly  aston-  year  it's  "la  grippe"  and  the  next  "appendi- 

ished  at  my  old-fashioned  taste,  and  was  gener-  citis,"  then  the  "gout,"  etc.     And  when  folks 

ously  starting  to  regale  me  for  the  third  time,  got  cured  of  "  tiddlewinks " — by  the  way,  the 

when  around  the  corner  "Dolly  Gray"  began  French    called    them    "fleas,"    a    much    more 

to  be  thumped  and  banged  by  one  of  those  descriptive  name  than  ours — then  it  was  golf, 

infernal  machines  the  "Dagoes"  drag  around  which,  having  lost  its  virulent  form,  has  been 

town,   with  hideous  green  and  yellow  covers  followed  by  ping-pong!     And  the  Httle  folks 

over  them  and  drums  and  tambourines  at  the  can   even   recall  the   passing  of  the   "Yellow 

sides,   besides   horrible   flowers   and   views   on  Kid"  and  the  rise  of  "Foxy  Grandpa." 
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And  so  it  is  with  books.     I  did  not  read  many  unknown  to  him  or  that  the  story  of  the  Trojan 

of  the  "latest  things  out"  until  "Ships  That  war  has  not  fired  his  imagination? 

Pass  in  the  Night"  sailed  into  the  horizon,  bring-  And  then  in  Greece:     An  old  man  with  a 

ing  a  despondent  consumptive  whiff.     Then,  as  shambling  gait  and  an  ugly  face  used  to  go 

the   rest   of   the   quotation    puts   it   so   aptly,  about  in  his  dirty  old  mantle  and  talk  to  the 

"then  silence  again  forever."     Nobody  reads  Athenians    and    ask    them    strange    questions 

that  book  now,  and  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  about  why  they  were  what  they  were,  and  said 

legions  who  flung  themselves  on  "Little  Lord  some  crazy  things  about  its  being  worth  while 

Fauntleroy"  and  made  a  rage  of  it  have  repre-  to  be  virtuous,  and  foolish  to  be  self-glorious 

sentatives  to-day.     It's  a  charming  tale,  and  like  the  Sophists.     Of  course  he  was  hated,  and 

so  is  "Titus,"  but  even  this  cannot  claim  to  sell  they  put  him  in  prison  and  gave  him  hemlock 

millions  annually,  as  it  once  did.     And  then  — killed  him  and  got  him  out  of  the  way.     And 

"Trilby"  or  Trilby's  foot  got  a  footing  and  was  yet,  even  after  twenty  centuries,  every  learned 

dramatized,  and  "raged"  like  the  rest.     The  man  knows  that  old  Greek,  and  reveres  him 

years  when  the  other  side  of  the  globe  was  and  the  truths  he  uttered, 

claiming  my  attention  I  was  not  aware  of  but  And  once  a  lad  in  a  carpenter's  shop — a  poor, 

one  book  which  was  ''the  thing"  of  the  hour,  squalid  shop  in  Nazareth — pondered  over  the 

That  happened  to  be  "Eben  Holden,"  and  I  sorrows  of  the  earth,  and  in  obeying,  in  working 

got  home  in  time  to  see  it  played  and  to  have  in  the  dust  and  dirt.  He  spelled  out  the  great, 

"EHzabeth  and  Her  German  Garden"  spring  divine  word  Love,  and  saw  how  He  must  teach 

into  flower.                •  it  to  the  world.     They  hanged  Him  on  a  tree 

But  who  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  for  His  divine  lesson  of  Love,  but  to-day  I  or 

States  needs  to  be  told  the  tale  of  "Richard  you  cannot  fathom  that  word's  depth  without 

Carvel"  and  "L'Aiglon,"  etc.,  etc.?  letting  in  some  of  the  light  He  gave  us. 

The  elevated  stations  groan  under  the  signs.  Truth  must  last.     It  always  does — that  is 

the  billboards  are  covered  six  deep  with  these  the  quality  of  truth — and  I  cannot  even  end 

ephemera.     We    all    know    them.     And    how  and  date  this  1902  A.  D.  without,  in  so  doing, 

Mormonism  had  its  day — a  pretty  long  one —  signifying   by   that   A.    D.    whose    year   it    is. 

but  it  is  really  moribund,  and  the  funny  half-  Something  lasts.     Ah,  yes,  some  things! 

bad,  part-good,  part-stupid  sects  that  sprang  

up,  mushroom-like,  and  withered  away  in  turn  A  New  Version. 

—ah,  yes,  we  know  them.     Should  one  laugh  "Alas,  I  resemble  poor  little  Bo-peep," 

or  sigh?     Is  it  comic  or  sad?     Does  anything  The  editor  cried  to  his  throng; 

last?     Does  anything,  song  or  game,  book  or  "I'm  followed  by  naught  but  illiterate  sheep, 

play,  hoop-skirt  or  powdered  hair,  have  but  its  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  bring  their  tales  along." 

day — like  the  dog  in  the  proverb?     After  all,  ^ 

does  any  kind  of  thing  last?     Let's  see— let's  rhase  ot  Bret  Harte  s  Character. 

look  backward  a  few  thousand  years.  An   interesting   side-light   on   the   character 

Once  there  was  a  poor  lad  who  kept  his  sheep  of  Bret  Harte  is  thrown  by  William  Black  in 

on  the  mountain  sides  in  Asia  Minor.     He  used  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Sir  Wemyss  Reid 

to  sing  a  song  about  a  shepherd  who  would  not  in  1880.     "And  in  a  few  weeks'  time  don't  be 

let  him  want,  and  who  would  take  care  of  him  surprised  if  Bret  Harte  and  I  come  and  look 

all  the  days  of  his  life.     A  very  simple  song —  you  up,"  writes  Black — "that  is,  if  he  is  not 

very  sweet,   though,   and  touching  the   great  compelled  for  mere  shame's  sake  to  go  to  his 

issues  of  life — and  to-day,  even  to-day,  here,  consular  duties  (!!!)  at  once.     He  is  the  most 

past   thousands   of   miles,    past   thousands    of  extraordinary    globule    of    mercury — comet — 

years,   despite  all  the  differences  of  age  and  aerolite  gone  drunk — flash  of  lightning  doing 

tongue,  that  song  is  known  and  sung  by  all,  Catherine  wheels — I   ever   had   any  experience 

even  to-day.     Surely  that  lasted.  of.     Nobody  knows  where  he  is,  and  the  day 

And  once  there  was  a  blind  beggar,  who  went  before  yesterday  I  discovered  here  a  pile  of 

about  singing  of  a  wooden  horse  and  a  war,  letters  that  had  been  slowly  accumulating  for 

and  a  hero  who  wandered  around  the  earth,  him  since  February,  1879.     It  seems  he  never 

and  got  into  all  sorts  of  strange  adventures  and  reported  himself  to  the  all-seeing  Escott  (the 

all  kinds  of  dangers,  to  return  to  his  faithful  hall  porter)  and  never  asked  for  letters  when 

wife,  who  would  not  listen  to  her  many  suitors,  he  got  his  month's  honorary  membership  last 

but   remained   true  to   her   lord   and   master,  year.  People  are  now  sending  letters  to  him  from 

Just  a  blind  beggar's  tale,  but  to-day  who  dares  America  addressed  to  me  at  Brighton!     But  he 

to  say  that  the  immortal  name  of  Homer  is  is  a  mystery  and  the  cause  of  mystifications." 
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LOVE  AND  OLD  BOOKS. 

By  GeraLid  BrenaLti. 

Sancroft    ignored    the    well-lighted    part    of  In  truth  Bancroft  had  unearthed  the   small 

Father  Toolings'  old  bookshop — passing,  as  was  treasure  from  beneath  a  layer  of  dust  and  a 

his  custom,  to  the  uttermost  gloomy  recesses  of  huge  but  unimportant  collection   of  "Sermons 

that  subterranean  cavern  of  assorted  lore.   This  and  Discourses."     It  took  him  a  very  few  min- 

alone  displayed  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  utes  to  test  the  value  of  his  find.     There  was  the 

peculiarities  of  Father  Toolings  and  his  quaint  familiar    dolphin-entwined    anchor    of    Aldus 

establishment.     Toolings  had  been  intended  by  Manutius,  and  the  Venetian  imprint.     It  was 

nature  for  a  collector,  not  for  a  vender  of  books,  the  "  Virgil "  of  1 505 — a  really  valuable  edition. 

His  soul  loathed  the  selling  of  a  precious  vol-  "It  is  the  genuine  book,"  he  said  to  himself, 

ume;  but  the  Mumbo  Jumbo  of  poverty  must  "And,  oh,  dear,  what  a  hole  it  will  leave  in  my 

be  placated,  and  poor  Toolings  kept  a  shop,  purse!     I  must  have  it,  though,   even  if  my 

instead  of  a  library.  finances  hop  on  three  legs  until  next  quarter." 

But  Toolings  made  a  sort  of  bargain  with  his  "Thirty  pounds,  Mr.  Sancroft — not  a  penny 
financial  conscience  when  he  placed  the  editions  less,"  was  Father  Toolings'  ultimatum,  when 
he  loved  most,  and  most  feared  to  lose,  in  out-  the  book  was  referred  to  him.  But,  to  the  old 
of-the-way,  dark,  and  almost  inaccessible  cor-  man's  disgust,  Sancroft  never  winced  at  the 
ners  of  his  place  of  business.  The  volumes  were  price.  "  I  have  not  that  sum  about  me,  but  it 
exposed  for  sale,  it  is  true;  but  exposed  in  such  won't  take  me  ten  minutes  to  get  it,"  he  said, 
fashion  that  it  frequently  called  for  the  eyes  "In  the  meantime,  lay  the  volume  aside  for 
of  midnight-prowling  Grimalkin,  or  the  agility  me,  so  that  nobody  else  will  be  likely  to  find  it." 
of  Alpine  chamois,  to  discover  their  abiding  Father  Toolings'  face  fell,  while  Sancroft  sped 
places.  Hence  Toolings'  frequent  customers  up  the  steps  on  his  errand.  So  the  Aldine  was 
had  learnt  to  pass  by  the  tempting  but  worthless  to  be  taken,  after  all.  Old  Sir  Simon  Sancroft 
display  of  literature  near  his  doorstep,  and  to  must  have  been  suddenly  liberal  to  his  second 
make  search  instead  among  the  dust  and  cob-  son.  Well,  the  children  of  the  Toolings  house- 
webs  beyond.  hold    would    be    the    richer    by    about    thirty 

Sancroft,  although  a  young  man,  was  an  old  pounds;  and  times  were  none  too  flourishing 
patron  of  Toolings'.  Indeed,  there  were  few  just  then.  Still,  the  bookseller's  heart  was 
whom  the  old  shopkeeper  admired,  and  at  the  heavy  within  him  at  the  thought  of  losing  his 
same  time  feared,  more  than  Peregrine  San-  so  lately  acquired  Aldine.  Sadly  he  took  the 
croft.  "Admired,"  because  of  his  keen  love  little  book  in  his  hands  for  final  inspection, 
for  books ;  "feared,"  because  no  rare  edition.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Miss  Cecily  Travis 
however  laid  away  in  difiEicult  nooks,  however  tripped  down  the  steps,  attended  by  a  body- 
skillfully  covered  with  dust,  or  artfully  sur-  guard  of  sunbeams.  The  radiant  apparition 
rounded  by  a  cordon  of  other  books  or  boxes,  completely  cheered  up  Father  Toolings.  He 
could  be  considered  safe  from  the  quick  eyes  and  laid  the  Aldine  down  and  smiled  a  welcome, 
limbs  of  this  youngster.  No  casual  observer  would  have  suspected  in 

On  the  present  occasion  Father  Toolings  fol-  Cecily  Travis  a  taste  so  musty  and  material  as 

lowed  Bancroft's  movements  about  the    shop  that  for  old  books.     Yet  a  bookworm  she  was — 

with  a  grimly  humorous  expression.  a  hereditary  bookworm,  indeed.     Her   father, 

"That  boy  has  the  instinct,''  muttered  the  the    distinguished    Professor   Travis,    had    be- 
bookseller.     "  I  wish  to  goodness,  though,  he'd  queathed  to  her  his  magnificent  library    and 
exercise  it  in  some  other  place  than    this.     I  trained  her  in  his  pet  pursuit.     Like  Peregrine 
verily  believe  he  can  smell  a  prize  at  twenty  Sancroft,   she  had    the   "instinct"    for  book- 
feet  off.     Ten  to  one  he  won't  leave  the   shop  hunting;  and  the  shop  of  Father  Toolings  was 
without  lighting  on  that  Aldine  'Virgil'  in  the  one  of  her  happiest  hunting  grounds. 
far  comer.     He'll  find  himself  at  a  loss  there,  Cecily  Travis  had  not  been  five  minutes  in 
however,   for  the  book  is  well  worth    thirty  conversation  with  the  venerable  Toolings  when 
pounds.     I'm  thinking  that  younger  sons  do  her  eyes  fell  on  the  Aldine  (enviable  Aldine! 
not  care  to  give  so  much  for  an  octavo  volume,  for  they  were  remarkably  fine  eyes), 
even  when  the  young  gentlemen  happen  to  be  "Oh-h!"   she  exclaimed,   after  a  hasty  ex- 
bom  bibliophiles,  and  the  book  is  an  Aldine  of  clamation;    "it  will  just  complete   the  set.     I 
1505.     Ah!   I  thought  as  much.     He  has  found  must  have  this,  Mr.  Toolings." 
it."  Toolings  shook  his  grizzled  head  regretfully. 
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He  was  sorry — very  sorry,  but  the  Aldine  had  croft  quickly,  "I  should  dearly  like  to  make 

been  sold  not  many  minutes  before.  another  disposition  of  it.     You  see,  1  don't — 1 

"Sold!     Perhaps  the  purchaser  would  sell  it  can't  forget  old  times,  even  in  spite  of  the  un- 

over  again?"  forgiving  way  you  treated  me.     I  always  look 

"  I  scarcely  think  so,    Miss  Travis.      He  is  on  the  days  spent  with  the  dear  old  Professor 

an  enthusiast,  although  a  young  fellow.     But  and  you  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.     Please 

still,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Sancroft "  don't  be  offended.     Indeed  1  mean  no  im])erti- 

"  Bancroft!"  interrupted  the  pretty    biblio-  nence;    but    Pll   thank    you    from    my    heart, 

phile ;    "  not  Peregrine  Sancroft  ? "  Cecily,  if  you  will,  for  old  sake's  sake,  accept  the 

Father  Toolings  nodded  assent.     "Why,  you  Aldine  as  a  gift." 

know  him,  then?"  he  said.     "Dear  me!    There  Before  Cecily  Travis  could  recover  from  her 

is  a  plot  to  the  story  of  my  Aldine."  surprise,  the  small  "Virgil"  lay  before  her  on 

"No — I  do  not  know  him.     At  least,  I  do  the  counter,  and  Bancroft's  long  legs  had  borne 

not  know  him  now.     He  was  a   pupil  of  my  him  in  three  bounds  up  the  steps  and  into  the 

father's  once,  years  ago."  street. 

There    was    a    something    in    Miss    Travis's  When  she  spoke,  it  was  to  address  Father 

manner  that  caused  the  bookseller  to  adjust  his  Toolings  in  agonized  tones:     "Oh!    Mr.   Too- 

glasses  and  stare  at  her  curiously.  lings!     Quick,  for  goodness'  sake!     Run  after 

"H'm!"   he  observed;  "the    plot    thickens.  Mr.    Sancroft   and  bring  him  back.     Do   you 

I  beg  pardon — I  mean,  you  interest  me.     No  hear?     Bring  him  back,  if  you  have  to  use  force, 

doubt   you   can   induce    Mr.    Sancroft   to   sell  I  sha'n't  take  his  book.     He  cannot  make  me 

you  his  prize.     I  fancy  he  is  not  over  wealthy."  accept  a  favor  at  his  hands." 

Cecily  Travis  looked  dignified.     "I  do  not  Father  Toolings,  quite  carried  away  by  the 

propose  to  ask  any  favors  from  Mr.  Sancroft,"  young  lady's  vehemence,  dashed  upstairs  after 

she  said;    but  her  eyes  wandered  longingly  to  the  flying  Sancroft.     The  passers-by  saw  this 

the  Aldine,  notwithstanding.  mad  chase.     A  very  natural  idea  seized  them 

Hardly  had  she  spoken  when  down  the  steps  — that  of  robbery  and  pursuit !     Half  a  dozen 

came  Sancroft,  an  open  purse  in  his  eager  hand,  voices  raised  the  cry  of  "Stop  thief!" 

He  never  noticed  Miss  Travis,  but  counted  out  Under  ordinary  circurpstances  the  panting 

thirty  pounds  in  notes  and  gold  and  snatched  Sancroft    could    have    distanced    the    panting 

up  his  purchase.  Toolings  with  ease.    But  an  honest  citizen  at  the 

Father  Toolings  glanced  at  his  fair  customer,  comer,  hearing  the  shout,  and  seeing  the  appar- 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  make  an  offer,  then,  ent  justification  therefor,  leaped  upon  the  fugi- 

Miss  Travis?"  he  said.  tive  and  captured  him  by  sheer  force  of  avoir- 

Sancroft  wheeled  about,  with  a  half-spoken  dupois.     Meanwhile  Toolings  came  pufifing  and 

"Travis"   on  his  lips.     Their  eyes  met;    and  blowing  to  the  spot. 

Father  Toolings  noticed,  just  before  he  ducked  "  Let  the  gentleman  go!"  cried  the  bookseller 

discreetly  behind  his  desk,  that  they  colored  to  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  around  with 

simultaneously.  grim  expectancy.     "He  is  not  a  thief  at  all; 

"Cecily!     Cecily    Travis!"    ejaculated    San-  but  he  is  urgently  requested  to  return  imme- 

croft,  whipping  off  his  hat.     The  treasured  Al-  diately  to  my  shop." 

dine  dropped  neglected  upon  the  counter.  The  crowd  growled.     It  clearly  did  not  be- 

Miss  Travis  took  time  to  collect  herself  before  lieve    this    statement.     An    ill-looking    fellow 

she  spoke.     " How  do  you  do ?"  was  her  frigid  shouted:     "Hey,    Bill!     'Ere's    one    o'    them 

response.     "I  fancy  there  is  some  mistake.     I  bloomin'     klepto-what-you-may-call-'ems.      If 

do  not  desire  to  make  any  offer  for  the  book,  as  'twas  you  or  me  what  done  it,  we'd  get  three 

Mr.  Toolings  seems  to  think."  years."     Then  a  tardy  policeman  loomed  up  in 

Reminded  of  the  poor  Aldine,  Sancroft  picked  the  middle  distance, 

it  up.  Sancroft  saw  that  to  refuse  to  return  would 

"And,  even  if  I  did,"  continued  Miss  Travis,  be    to    create    discussion    and    complications. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  asking  the  owner  to  part  Very  wisely,  he  followed  Father  Toolings  back 

with  it."  to  the  shop,  the  disbelieving  crowd  following 

Sancroft  looked  at  the  little  volume.     Then  in  the  rear, 

he  stole  a  glance  at  the  girl.  Cecily  Travis  stood  by  the  counter,  the  Al- 

"No,"  he  said  quietly;    "I  certainly  should  dine   in   her   hand.     Evidently   she   had   been 

not  care  to  sell  it."  taking  a  surreptitious  peep  at  it;    but  when 

Miss  Travis  bowed  and  turned  to  depart.  Sancroft  made  his  appearance,  she  steeled  her 

"  But,  if  you  will  pardon  me,"  went  on  San-  heart  and  held  it  forth  with  dignity. 
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"You  took  a  most  unfair  advantage,"  she 
said,  "in  trying  to  force  this  book  upon  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  accusing  me  of  having 
treated  you  unfairly  in  the  past.  You  must 
take  back  your  Aldine." 
jj  Bancroft  put  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
'.-  "I  cannot  take  back  a  present,"  he  repHed. 
"Besides,  the  book  was  not  given  to  you.  It 
was  a  gift  to  the  Cecily  Travis  that  I  used  to 
know — to  the  Cecily  Travis  that  I  used  to" 
(Father  Toolings  had  once  more  disappeared 
discreetly  behind  his  desk)  "love.  All  that  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  present  the  Aldine  to  that  dear 
Cecily  in  my  name." 

"Your  conduct  is — is  outrageous!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Travis,  stamping  her  foot,  but  with  cer- 
tain hints  of  tears  in  her  angry  eyes. 

Bancroft  never  winced.  "You  said  the 
same  of  me,  and  with  an  equal  lack  of  justice, 
on  the  other  occasion,"  he  answered.  "The 
idea  of  calling  a  fellow  'outrageous,'  simply  be- 
cause he  could  not  agree  with  you  that  a  forged 
Elzevir  was  genuine!  Why,  your  own  father 
sided  against  you.  Yet  for  that  you  drove  me 
away.     For  that  you  sent  me  back  the  ring. 

For  that  you Don't  cry,  Cecily !     I  sha'n't 

say  another  word." 

This  apparently  incoherent  remark  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  tears  had  indeed  made 
their  appearance  in  Miss  Travis's  eyes.  Next 
moment  she  was  sobbing  a  confession  in  San- 
croft's  arms. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  many  a  time  that  you 
were  right,"  she  whispered.  "It  was  a  spu- 
rious Elzevir.  There  should  have  been  a  mis- 
take in  the  numbering  of  page  104;  and  there 
wasn't.  But  I  was  too  proud  to  send  for  you. 
I — I  thought,  somehow,  that  you'd  come  back 
of  your  own  accord." 

"And  I  have — have  I  not?"  queried  San- 
croft.  "We  must  thank  the  Aldine  there  for 
our  reunion.  And  now  let  us  take  a  turn,  while 
we  talk  it  over.  If  you  are  properly  chaper- 
oned, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  might 
invite  a  man  to  lunch." 

As  these  two  happy  young  people  turned  to 
leave  the  shop.  Father  Toolings,  with  a  sly  look 
lurking  behind  his  spectacles,  barred  the  way. 

"Mr.  Bancroft,"  he  said,  "the  crowd  out 
there  thought  you  had  stolen  something  from 
my  shop,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure"  (with 
a  glance  at  Cecily)  "that  you  have  not  done  so. 
By  the  way,  if  there  should  be  any  future  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  ownership  of  that  Aldine, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  buy  it  back." 

Cecily  Travis  pressed  Bancroft's  arm,  as  she 
answered:  "That  book  belongs  to  me,  and  I 
shall  never  wish  to  part  with  it  again." 


A  Book's  Soliloquy. 

My  lady's  room  is  full  of  books 
And  easy-chairs  and  curtained  nooks, 
And  dainty  tea-things  on  a  table, 
And  poetry,  and  tale  and  fable. 
And  on  the  hearth  a  crackling  fire 
That  welcome  gives,  and  when  you  tire 
Of  pleasant  talk  you  still  may  find 
A  tempting  pasture  where  the  mind 
May  browse  awhile,  and  read  the  pages 
Which  poets  wrote,  or  fools,  or  sages. 

And  here  I  come  to  ask  a  place 

Among  these  worthies,  face  to  face! 

To  be  allowed  on  some  low  shelf 

To  rest  and  dream,  and  pride  myself 

On  being  in  such  company — 

To  watch  fair  women  drinking  tea; 

And  if,  perchance,  on  some  lone  day 

The  gentle  mistress  looks  my  way 

And  softly  says,   "Now  I  shall  see 

What's  going  on  in  Arcady!" 

Then  I'll  rejoice  that  I'm  a  book 

At  which  my  lady  deigns  to  look. 

— From   Robert   Bridges'    ''Bramble   Brae." 


Mr.  Stockton's  Limerick. 

Once  the  late  Frank  Stockton  recited  a 
"Limerick"  at  the  Authors  Club  in  New  York 
that  won  for  him  a  certain  fame  that  was 
not  to  his  liking.  The  "  Limerick, "  which  he 
claimed  to  have  written  to  illustrate  his  satis- 
faction with  his  position  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, ran: 

There  was  an  old  monk  of  Siberia 

Whose  life  it  grew  drearier  and  drearier 

Till  he  broke  from  his  cell 

With  a  hell  of  a  yell 

And  eloped  with  the  Mother  Superior. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Mr.  Stockton  went 
to  Mr.  Eggleston  with  a  long  and  melancholy 
face,  and  asked: 

"What  did  you  understand  me  to  mean 
by  the  verses  I  recited  here  the  other 
night?" 

"Why,  there  was  only  one  interpreta- 
tion possible,"  Mr.  Eggleston  replied.  "You 
meant  that  for  a  space  you  made  wages  by 
editing  other  people's  matter,  and  that  at  last 
you  broke  your  bonds  and  went  to  making 
literature  on  your  own  account." 

"Well,"  he  answered,  with  his  droll  drawl, 
"that  is  what  I  think  I  meant.  But  perhaps 
others  know  better.  That  is  what  I  meant 
to  mean,  anyhow,  but  perhaps  I  was  wrong. 
You  see,  one  is  so  often  wrong  in  these  mat- 
ters concerning  himself.  To-day,  in  a  bisexual 
club,  Mrs.  Stockton  and  I  were  greeted  with 
the  exclamation :  '  Why,  I  never  knew  that 
your  maiTiage  was  a  loinaway  one!'" 
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An  editorial  in  the  London  Times  of  July 
yth  has  been  widely  commented  on  in  this 
country,  but  we  believe  has  not  before  been 
reprinted  here.  The  Book-Lover  presents 
it  entire.     It  is  as  follows: 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  stem  the  continuous  and 
wholesale  exportation  of  rare  early  printed  and 
other  books  and  illuminated  MSS.  to  the  United 
States  of  America?  The  "drain"  has  been  going 
on  for  over  half  a  century;  within  recent  years  it 
has  reached  huge  proportions;  and  now  we  have 
the  mournful  privilege  of  chronicling  the  most 
important  single  transaction  which  has  occurred 
— or,  perhaps,  is  likely  to  occur — in  connection 
with  this  subject.  The  significance  of  the  trans- 
action will  be  at  once  recognized  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  library  which  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson, 
and  Hodge  have  just  sold  by  private  treaty  to  an 
American  gentleman  (who  does  not  wish  his  name 
disclosed)  includes  thirty-two  examples  of  Cax- 
ton's  press,  and  that  the  price  paid  is  only  a  little 
less  than  that  at  which  Mrs.  Rylands  acquired  the 
Spencer  library,  which  consisted  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  library  was  for  the  most  part 
formed  by  the  late  William  Morris.  Soon  after 
Morris's  death  in  1896,  the  whole  of  his  splendid 
collection  of  early  printed  books  and  MSS.  was 
purchased  en  bloc  by  a  well-known  collector,  whom 
the  Ashburnham  and  other  sales  of  the  five  or  six 
succeeding  years  enabled  to  make  very  considera- 
ble additions  to  a  library  already  distinguished 
by  its  choice  and  rare  character.  The  library,  as 
it  now  stands,  comprises  only  about  700  articles, 
but  every  one  of  these  is  of  the  highest  interest 
and  value. 

What,  it  naturally  may  be  asked,  was  the  object 
of  forming  this  library,  and  for  what  reason  was 
it,  so  soon  after  its  completion,  placed  in  the  mar- 
ket? Both  questions  admit  of  a  ready  answer. 
The  owner's  object,  apart  from  the  intellectual 
joys  of  the  bibliophile,  was  to  form  a  collection  of 
books  which  should  exemplify  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  early  illustrated  book,  starting 
from  the  illuminated  manuscript,  through  the 
block  books,  and  onwards  to  the  finished  typo- 
graphical specimen;  so  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  books  in  this  collection  of  a  later  date  than 
1500.  As  to  the  second  of  the  two  questions, 
change  of  residence  and  occupation  in  other  mat- 
ters rendered  it  necessary  for  the  owner  to  part 
company  with  the  treasures  which  he  has  brought 
together  with  so  much  enterprise  within  such  a 
very  brief  space  of  time.  He  has  made  the  most 
of  opportunities  which  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  again.  His  greatest  coup  was 
made  when,  as  we  have  said,  he  purchased  en  bloc 
the  whole  of  William  Morris's  fine  library.  From 
this  he  selected  only  the  very  choicest  articles, 
both  manuscript  and  printed  book,  and  placed  the 
remainder,  which  did  not  help  his  collection,  under 
the  hammer  at  Sotheby's.     This  sale  took  place 


on  December  5,  1898,  and  five  following  days,  and 
produced  a  total  of  close  on  ;(^i  1,000.  Articles 
describing  Wihiam  Morris's  Library  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  the  selection  sold  in  1898, 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  November  7,  1896,  and 
November,  1898.  Fine  as  were  the  books  sold  in 
1898,  they  appear  tliird-rate  by  the  side  of  those 
which  were  retained  by  the  owner.  At  the  Ash- 
burnliam  sales,  1897-98,  his  agents  carried  off  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the  prizes  which 
came  within  the  limits  of  his  requirements.  Apart 
from,  and  in  addition  to,  these  two  primary  sources, 
he  has  been  a  fearless  purchaser  whenever  any- 
thing important  came  into  the  market;  and  for 
years  past  he  has  been  scouring  the  Continent  in 
the  search  after  illuminated   MSS. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  may 
pass  on  to  consider  the  chief  features  of  the  700 
odd  volumes  which  constitute  the  library.  To 
start  with,  there  are  no  fewer  than  iii  illuminated 
MSS.,  French,  English,  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
etc.  Those  of  English  origin,  thirteen  in  number, 
will  naturally  be  of  most  interest  to  English  read- 
ers; and  these  are  additionally  attractive  from 
the  fact  that,  with  four  exceptions,  they  were 
in  the  Morris  Library.  The  more  important  in- 
clude the  Huntingfield  Psalter,  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  Roger  de  Huntingfield,  with  sixty-eight 
miniatures  on  thirty-four  leaves  folio,  executed 
about  the  year  11 50;  the  Worksop  Priory  Bes- 
tiary, said  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
with  106  splendid  miniatures,  executed  about  the 
year  11 70,  and  presented  to  Worksop  Priory  sev- 
enteen years  afterwards;  the  Nottingham  Psalter, 
dating  from  about  1220,  with  fine  illuminations 
in  the  calendar,  and  initials  throughout ;  the  Clare 
Psalter,  circa  1270,  with  the  arms  of  Clare,  Plan- 
tagenet,  Warren  and  Gifford  incorporated  at  the 
beginning;  the  Edindon  Bible,  formerly  in  the 
monastery  of  Edindon  or  Hedington,  executed 
about  the  year  1270,  with  a  great  number  of  ex- 
tremely delicate  miniatures  of  the  English  school ; 
the  Tiptoft  Missal,  executed  in  1332,  at  the  time 
of  the  alliance  between  John  Fitz  Roger  Clav- 
ering  and  Hawse  de  Tibetot  (Tiptoft) ;  the  arms 
of  both  families  occur  frequently,  with  616  full- 
page  illuminated  borders  containing  miniatures 
— one  of  the  very  finest  MSS.  of  its  kind  in  exist- 
ence; the  Gloucester  Abbey  Hymn  Book  and 
Horae,  written  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Glouces- 
ter, about  the  year  1430;  the  Sheldon  Missal, 
executed  in  1440,  and  formerly  the  property  of 
Sir  John  Sheldon,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with 
176  illuminations,  and  the  Kildare  Book  of  Hours, 
with  seventy-five  fuU-page  and  other  illumina- 
tions, formerly  the  property  of  the  old  Fitzgerald 
family.  Earls  of  Kildare. 

It  would  require  several  columns  to  describe  with 
anything  like  adequacy  the  various  MSS.  of  Con- 
tinental workmanship.  But  a  few  of  the  chief 
examples  may  be  indicated.     Of  the  Italian,  spe- 
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cial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Evangeliarum  in  the  National  Library,  make  a  more  complete 

of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  illuminated  with  fifty  min-  collection  and  embrace  fifty-seven  separate  works. 

iatures  by  John  De  Monterchio,  and  presented  by  The   University   Library   at   Cambridge   possesses 

Peter,  Bishop  of  Padua,  to  the  Pope  on  his  presid-  forty-one  different  (or  including  duplicates  fifty- 

ing   at   the    Council    of    Basilicons    in    1436 — this  two)   examples,    the   Bodleian   coming  next  with 

MS.  is  of  the  finest  artistic  interest;    and  of  the  twenty-eight,  and  the  Chatsworth  Library  of  the 

Morosini  Missal,  executed  for  the  family  of  that  Duke    of    Devonshire    with    twenty-five.     It    will 

name,  whose  arms  are  incorporated  in  the  illumina-  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  collection  of  thirty- 

tions;     a  15th  century  MS.,  with  three  full-page  two  Caxtons  ranks  as  the  fourth  largest  in  exist- 

and  sixteen  smaller  miniatures;    the  Italian  Horae  ence;    and  it  is  probably  the  most  numerous  series 

and  Offices  include  several  very  choice  examples,  which  has  occurred  in  one  library  since  John  Rat- 

The  Flemish  MSS.  are  chiefly  Psalters  of  the  13th  cliffe's  sale  at  Christie's  in  1776,  when  forty-eight 

century — one  of  the  finest,   executed  for  a  lady  Caxtons  realized  the  total  of  £22,(i  55.  td.,  which 

named     Katherine,     contains     eighteen     full-page  to-day  would  scarcely  purchase  a  few  leaves  from 

miniatures   and  twenty  smaller  ones,   whilst   the  Caxton's  press!     The  series  leads  off  appropriately 

Li^ge  Psalter  is  adorned  with  four  full-page  min-  enough  with  "Cory dale:     Les  Quatre  Derrenieres 

iatures  and  300  smaller  examples.  Choses,"  which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  Caxton's 

The  French  MSS.  are  nearly  seventy  in  number,  earliest  works,  printed  by  him  at  Bruges,  circa 
and  where  all  are  fine  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  1474;  the  only  other  copy  known  is  in  the  British 
to  make  a  selection  for  special  notice.  Some  of  Museum,  and  this  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Winter 
the  more  splendid  examples  were  in  the  famous  Jones,  bound  up  with  another  work,  when  re- 
Firman- Didot  collection,  notably  the  Limoges  cataloguing  a  portion  of  the  old  Royal  Librar3^ 
Gospels,  with  thirty  full-page  miniatures,  executed  Following  this  come  the  Ashburnham  copy  of  the 
about  the  year  11 50,  and  formerly  the  property  first  book  printed  in  the  English  language,  Le 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martial  at  Limoges;  the  An-  Fevre's  "Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troves," 
gouleme  Bible,  dating  from  about  1225,  and  for-  circa  1474,  and  a  copy  of  the  later  edition,  circa 
merly  the  property  of  the  Freres  Mineurs  d'En-  1477,  of  the  same  work.  The  other  Caxtons  in- 
golismen;  the  St.  Louis  Psalter,  circa  1250,  with  elude  the  Hardwicke  example  of  "The  Game  and 
sixteen  full-page  and  twenty-one  smaller  minia-  Playe  of  Chesse,"  1474-75;  "The  Dictes  and  Say- 
tures,  a  superb  MS.,  which  belonged  to  Gerald,  ings  of  the  Philosophers,"  1477,  one  of  five  perfect 
Bishop  of  Cambray,  in  1374;  a  fine  MS.  of  "Le  copies  known;  "A  Boke  of  the  Hoole  Lyf  of  Jason," 
Roman  de  la  Rose,"  executed  about  the  year  circa  1477,  the  finest  of  three  perfect  examples, 
1370,  with  fourteen  pictures  in  grisaille;  Marie  acquired  at  the  Ashburnham  sale  for  ;£2,ioo; 
Stuart's  Book  of  Hours,  bound  for  her  at  her  mar-  "The  Booke  named  Corydale,  or  the  Fowr  Last 
riage  in  1558;  a  15th  century  MS.,  with  twenty  Thinges,"  1478;  two  imperfect  copies  of  the  first 
large  and  thirty-four  small  miniatures.  The  edition  of  Chaucer,  1478;  three  of  Higden's  "  Po- 
Psalters  are  especially  fine,  the  Beauvais  Psalter,  lychronicon,"  1482,  each  wanting  a  good  many 
executed  about  1260,  with  ten  full-page  miniatures  leaves;  "The  Booke  callyd  Caton,"  1483;  "The 
and  numerous  other  smaller  illuminations  being  Booke  of  the  Ordre  of  Chivalry  of  Knyghthode," 
one  of  the  finest ;  the  Horae  are  not  only  numerous,  1483,  an  excessively  rare  Caxton,  only  four  other 
but  include  several  with  interesting  pedigrees —  copies  being  known;  one  of  three  perfect  copies 
that,  for  instance,  which  once  belonged  to  Anne  of  Lydgate's  "The  Lyf  of  our  Lady,"  1484,  "The 
and  Franfoise  de  Saligny;  another  which  was  Profifytable  Boke  for  Mannes  Soule  .  .  .  which 
presented  to  Louis  XI.,;  another  executed  at  the  boke  is  called  the  chastysing  of  Goddes  chyldren," 
order  of  Louis  le  Batard  de  Bourbon,  as  a  present  1490-01,  the  Perkins  copy  of  the  first  book  printed 
to  his  son  Charles  de  Roussilon,  and  afterwards  in  England  with  a  title-page;  and  "A  Boke  of 
the  property  of  Louis  XIII.;  one  which  belonged  Divers  Truytful,  Ghoostly  Matters,"  etc.,  1490, 
to  King  James  II.,  and  so  forth.  Linking  to-  one  of  five  copies.  There  are  eight  Caxtons  with 
gether  the  illuminated  MS.  and  the  printed  book,  illustrations,  starting  with  the  earliest  of  all,  "The 
come  the  Block  books,  which  are  so  excessively  Mirrour  of  the  World,"  1481. 
rare,  but  of  which  this  library  contains  several  of  The  early  Oxford  Press  is  represented  by  three 
the  most  interesting  and  important.  books,  one  being  the  celebrated  "Sancti  leronimi 

But  the  crowning  interest  of  the  whole  library,  Exposicio  in  Simbolum  Apostolorum"  with  the 
so  far  as  English  collectors  are  concerned,  lies  in  error  in  the  date  of  1468  for  1478,  which  caused 
the  magnificent  series  of  Caxtons.  When  William  so  much  bibliographical  discussion  during  the 
Blades  published  the  revised  edition  of  his  work  early  part  of  the  last  century.  This  is  the  first 
on  Caxton  in  1877,  he  described  ninety-nine  works  book  printed  at  Oxford,  and  of  it  only  about  nine 
by  Caxton;  of  these  thirty-eight  were  known  by  copies  are  known.  The  second  Oxford  book  is 
a  single  copy  or  fragments  only.  There  were  an  edition  of  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole,  "  Ex- 
eighty-one  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  twenty-  planationes  Notabiles  Devotissimi,"  etc.,  1481-86, 
five  were  duplicates,  thus  reducing  the  number  the  only  one  of  four  copies  not  in  a  public  library 
to  fifty-six,  of  which  three  are  mere  fragments.  — this  was  purchased  at  the  Inglis  sale  in  1900 
The  Spencer  Caxtons  (now  in  the  John  Rylands  for  ;£30o;  and  J.  Lathbury,  "Liber  moralium 
Library),  although  numerically  fewer  than  those  super  trenis  Jhereime  Prophete,"  1482,  with  illus- 
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trations.  The  presses  of  the  other  early  English 
printers  are  well  represented.  Many  of  these  arc 
almost  as  rare  as  Caxtons.  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
Pynson,  the  mysterious  St.  Albans  printer,  and 
Lettou  being  represented  by  over  forty  books. 

The  section  which  comprises  books  printed  in 
Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  etc.,  forms  a  highly 
representative  one,  numbering  as  it  does  over  200 
articles,  nearly  all  of  which  were  in  William  Mor- 
ris's library.  Two  specimens  of  Peter  Schoeffer's 
press  are  printed  on  vellum.  All  these  books  are 
very  rare,  many  excessively  so,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  are  unique,  whilst  a  number  have 
bibliographical  and  other  notes  in  Morris's  own 
handwriting.  The  early  Italian  printed  books 
number  over  160,  ten  of  which  are  upon  vellum, 
whilst  those  of  French  presses  number  about  120, 
twenty-nine  (chiefly  Books  of  Hours)  being  printed 
on  vellum. 

A  fully  annotated  and  descriptive  catalogue 
alone  would  do  justice  to  this  library,  but  the  few 
foregoing  facts  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
principal  features.  It  was  formed,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  with  a  well-defined  object,  and  it  is 
reasonably  complete  within  those  limits.  The 
formation  of  another  such  collection  scarcely  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  possible — even  granted 
half  a  century  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  money 
to  attempt  such  a  task.  It  is,  therefore,  for  these 
and  for  other  reasons  little  short  of  a  public  calam- 
ity for  the  collection  to  pass  out  of  this  country; 
but,  unfortunately,  in  these  matters  there  is  no 
such  element  as  sentiment — the  man  with  the  big- 
gest purse  gets  the  prize.  If  English  collectors 
v^rill  not  avail  themselves  of  such  unique  oppor- 
tunities, it  is,  at  all  events,  comforting  to  reflect 
that,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  collection  is 
in  the  custody  of  an  English-speaking  nation. 


Self- Judged  Authors. 

Cooper  once  said  that  "The  Spy"  was  his 
best-written  novel. 

Elizabeth  Browning  always  regarded  "Aurora 
Leigh"  as  her  best. 

Whittier  regarded  his  war  lyrics  as  the  best 
of  all  his  writings. 

Hume  thought  more  of  his  ' '  Essays ' '  than 
he  did  of  his  "  History  of  England." 

Smollett  agreed  with  posterity  in  considering 
"Roderick  Random"  his  best. 

Franklin  thought  more  of  the  ' '  Poor  Rich- 
ard's  Almanac"  than  of  all  his  other  works. 

James  Russell  Lowell  thought  "Among  My 
Books"  his  most  creditable  performance. 

Emerson  said:  "I  put  my  whole  soul  in- 
to my  essays.  They  represent  my  literary 
life." 

Bayard  Taylor  was  said  to  esteem  "  Ximena" 
above  anything  else  he  had  written. 

Prescott  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  "Con- 
quest of  Peru"  as  his  master  performance. 


Gibbon  declared  when  the  "Decline  and 
Fall."]of  the  Roman  Empire"  was  completed, 
"  I  feel  my  fame  to  be  secure." 

Baxter  said  that  he  ])ut  his  entire  religious 
experience  and  the  whole  of  the  Bible  into  the 
"Saints'  Everlasting  Rest." 

Hobbes  believed  that  when  he  had  finished 
the  "  Leviathan"  he  had  begun  the  revolution- 
izing of  the  world's  thought. 

Cowley  regarded  "The  Mistresse"  as  his  best. 
It  was  a  collection  of  love  poems,  and  is  now 
almost  entirely  forgotten. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  very  proud  of  the 
"Life  of  Edward  V.,"  and  left  no  mention  of 
his  estimate  of  the  "  Utopia." 

Keats  seemed  to  regard  "Endymion"  as  his 
best,  though  one  of  his  biographers  says  that  he 
spoke  very  well  of  "Hyperion." 

Bailey,  the  author  of  "Festus,"  said  that  his 
book  was  his  life,  and  contained  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  the  human  race. 

Burke  thought  most  of  his  "Vindication  of 
Natural  Society."  His  speeches  he  regarded 
as  means,  not  as  ends  in  themselves. 

Froude  beheved  that  his  "History  of  Eng- 
land" would  better  stand  the  test  of  criticism 
than  any  other  of  his  works. 

Jeremy  Taylor  is  said  by  a  contemporary  to 
have  devoutly  believed  that  no  better  sermons 
existed  in  any  language  than  his  own. 

Alison  had  a  stalwart  opinion  of  his  own 
merits.  In  speaking  of  his  "History  of 
Europe,"  he  said  "that  work  will  never  die." 

Wy cliff e  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men. 
After  his  translation  of  the  Bible  was  finished, 
he  simply  said,  "  I  hope  it  will  do  good." 

Lamb  thought  that  the  description  given  by 
him  of  the  origin  of  roast  pig,  in  the  "Essays 
of  Elia,"  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

Coleridge  regarded  the  "Lectures  on  Shake- 
speare" to  be  his  best  literary  and  critical  effort, 
and  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  his  best  poem. 

De  Quincey  once  said  that  he  expended  more 
thought  on  "The  Logic  of  Political  Economy" 
than  on  all  the  rest  of  his  books. 

Herrick  prided  himself  on  his  "  Hesperides," 
and  not  at  all  on  his  sermons.  He  once  said, 
"I  preach  for  pay  and  write  poetry  for  love." 

Montgomery  rested  his  fame  on  his  "  Pelican 
Island,"  a  work  now  forgotten,  and  thought 
little  of  the  hymns  by  which  he  is  best  remem- 
bered.— Literary   Life. 

The  Book-Lover. 

His  tastes  are  simple,  his  wants  are  few. 
And  the  years  will  bring  him  contentment  true. 
Though  they  give  but  a  crust  from  the  worst  of  cooks 
And  a  threadbare  coat  with  plenty  of  books. 

— Lou  Lawrence. 
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By  Alfred  W.  PollaLrd. 


Two  years  ago  The  Library  recorded  the  al- 
most simultaneous  discovery  in  Italy  of  two 
copies  of  a  previously  unknown  edition  of  the 
Italian  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Niccolo 
Malermi,  printed  by  "Maestro  Guiglielmo  da 
trino  de  Monferato  nominato  Anima  Mia"  at 
Venice  in  1493.  O^^  of  the  books  had  already 
passed  to  the  library  of  the  Prince  d'Essling 
and  the  other  to  the  Berlin  Print  Room ;  and  it 
was  thus  impossible  to  make  any  detailed  com- 


Initial  page  of  Part  1\.  of  the  Malermi  Bible.     Venice, 
"  Anima  Mia,"  1493  (reduced). 

parison  of  the  illustrations  in  the  new  find  with 
those  in  the  already  known  editions  published 
by  Lucantonio  Giunta  in  1490  and  subsequent 
years.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  third  copy 
has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum, 
which  has  also  since  1897  possessed  the  first 
Giunta  edition;  and  a  few  notes  based  on  a 
careful  collation  of  the  two  may  perhaps  be 
found  interesting. 

The  first  edition  of  Malermi's  Italian  version 


of  the  Bible  was  printed  by  Jenson,  who  fin- 
ished it  on  August  ist,  1470,  apparently  the 
same  year  in  which  the  translator  entered  the 
monastery  of  S.  Michele  in  Murano,  near  Ven- 
ice, at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  then 
stated  to  be  "natus  quondam  spectabilis  et 
generosi  viri  domini  Philippi  de  Malerbis,  de 
Venetiis";  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  his 
family  or  early  life,  and  the  subsequent  records 
only  refer  to  his  transfer  from  one  monastery 
to  another.  Besides  the  Bible  he  also  trans- 
lated into  Italian  the  lives  of  the  saints  from 
the  "Golden  Legend"  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 
with  additions  of  his  own.  This  book  also 
was  printed  for  him  by  Jenson,  and  published 
in  1475. 

Malermi's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  a 
great  popular  success,  at  least  nine,  and  prob- 
ably ten,  editions  being  printed  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  the  British  Museum  pos- 
sessing six  others  issued  in  1517,  1546,  1553, 
1558,  1566,  and  1567.  By  a  curious  chance 
another  translation,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
must  have  been  already  in  the  press  while 
Jenson  was  printing  Malermi's  first  edition. 
It  appeared  exactly  two  months  later,  on  Octo- 
ber ist,  1 47 1,  without  the  name  of  its  printer, 
but  in  the  types  of  Adam  of  Ammergau.  That 
two  rival  translations  of  the  Bible  were  thus 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  Italian  press  is 
one  of  the  facts  which  Protestant  controver- 
sialists are  not  apt  to  emphasize.  It  is  probable, 
as  Dr.  Garnett,  I  think,  has  suggested,  that 
Venice,  which  was  wont  to  show  great  inde- 
pendence in  its  relations  with  the  Papal  Court, 
was  the  only  city  in  Italy  in  which  a  vernac- 
ular Bible  would  have  found  a  publisher. 
The  earliest  Italian  Bible  printed  in  any  other 
Italian  town  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  one 
with  Dore's  illustrations,  published  at  Milan 
at  some  date  between  1866,  when  the  illus- 
trations first  appeared  in  English  and  French 
Bibles,  and  1880,  when  it  attained  a  third 
edition.  No  doubt  the  Holy  See  had  little 
enthusiasm  for  vernacular  Bibles,  and  the 
Italian  governments,  which  were  more  sus- 
ceptible than  Venice  to  the  feeling  of  Rome, 
did  nothing  to  encourage  them.  But  discour- 
agement, whether  we  approve  of  it  or  not  (and 
the  subsequent  religious  history  of  Europe 
shows  that  the  Roman  objection  to  unanno- 
tated  vernacular  texts  was  not  wholly  un- 
founded), is  very  different  from  prohibition; 
and    next   to    the     eighteen    pre-Reformation 
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German  editions,  the  ten  printed  at  Venice 
during  the  fifteenth  century  offer  the  most 
convincing  proof  that,  except  in  the  actual 
presence  of  heresy,  vernacular  translations  en- 
joyed a  practically  unimpeded  circulation  long 
before  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  made 
free  access  to  the  Scriptures  one  of  their  main 
demands.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  Inquisition  was  tightening  its  hold  on  Ven- 
ice, and  the  "Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum " 
had  come  into  being,  the  Italian  Bibles  printed 
there  increased  notably.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  five  editions  of  Malermi's  version 
published  in  the  twenty-two  years  1 546-1 567, 
six  of  Brucioli's  published  in  the  twenty  years 
1 532-1 55 1,  two  of  Santi  Marmochino's,  printed 
respectively  in  1538  and  1545,  a  total  of  thir- 
teen editions  published  within  thirty-six  years, 
now  on  the  shelves  of  a  single  library.  After 
1567  there  is  another  tale  to  tell.  Until  the 
Milan    edition    already    mentioned,     Geneva, 


scsses  six  colored  illustrations  representing 
the  six  days  of  Creation,  the  coloring  being  so 
heavy,  as  nearly,  though  not  quite,  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  it  is  imposed  upon  woodcuts. 

In  the  years  1470-147 2  there  are  fairly 
numerous  examples  of  woodcut  borders  and 
initials  being  used  in  books  jjrinted  at  V^enice, 
not  as  substantive  decorations  in  themselves, 
but  as  outlines  for  the  guidance  of  illuminators. 
We  may  probably  take  it  that  the  six  designs 
in  the  first  Malermi  Bible,  which  do  not  seem 
to  occur  in  all  copies,  were  of  this  character, 
and  were  not  intended  to  stand  by  themselves. 
The  first  Venetian  woodcuts  not  intended  to 
be  colored  are  found  in  books  printed  by  Er- 
hard  Ratdolt,  and  their  use  spread  very  slowly 
until  nearly  1490.  Thus  the  Malermi  Bibles 
of  1477,  1 48 1,  1484  and  1487  are  all  innocent 
of  woodcuts,  though  there  are  blank  leaves 
and  spaces  left  in  some  of  them,  which  may 
have  been  intended  for  illumination. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  project  of  mak- 


S.  Jerome.     From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  Giunta,  1490. 

Nuremberg,  Leipsic  and  London  are  the  only 
imprints  to  be  found  on  Italian  editions  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  face  of  what  she  considered 
heretical  interpretations,  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  no  longer  trust  her  people  with  ver- 
nacular Bibles;  but  it  is  one  of  the  small  ser- 
vices which  bibliography  can  render  to  his- 
tory to  note  that  this  had  not  been  her  policy 
so  long  as  the  Scriptures  were  desired  for  edi- 
fication and  not  for  controversy,  and  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Malermi  Bible  is  so  decisive  a 
proof  of  this  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave 
it  unmentioned. 

The  main  object  of  this  article  is  far  removed 
from  the  weighty  question  of  religious  policy 
on  which  we  have  incidentally  touched.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Malermi  Bible  is  a  very  rare 
book,  and  the  British  Museum,  sad  to  say, 
possesses  no  copy  of  it.  The  only  copy  in 
England  of  which  I  know  is  in  the  John  Ry- 
lands    Library   at   Manchester,    and   this   pos- 


An  Author  at  Work.    From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  Giunta,  1490. 

ing  the  "  Biblia  cum  postillis  Nicolai  de  Lyra," 
published  by  Octavianus  Scotus  in  1489,  into 
a  handsome  illustrated  book;  but  if  this  was 
so  the  project  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  il- 
lustrations come  in  little  patches  at  different 
points  at  which  the  book  may  have  been  put 
in  hand  on  different  presses,  and  between  these 
points  there  are  long  stretches  without  any 
pictures  at  all.  Thus  not  only  the  first  Italian 
Bible,  but  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Italy  in 
which  illustrations  form  an  important  feature, 
is  the  edition  of  Malermi's  version  printed  in 
October,  1490,  by  Giovanni  Ragazzo  for  Luc- 
antonio  Giunta.  If  long  delayed,  this  was  a 
fine  enough  book  to  be  worth  waiting  for.  It 
is  in  double  columns,  measuring  250  x  76  mm. 
apiece,  and  each  containing  sixty-one  lines 
of  a  respectably  round  type  about  the  size  of 
pica.  For  convenience  of  printing  rather  than 
of  binding,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  (the 
second  beginning  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs), 
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which  are  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  found 
united  in  a  single  volume.  Part  I.  contains: 
(i.)  a  frontispiece  made  up  (within  a  border) 
of  six  cuts  measuring  56  x  57  mm.  each,  repre- 
senting the  six  days  of  Creation,  obviously  in- 
fluenced by  the  illuminations  with  tmderlying 
woodcuts  of  the  1471  edition;  (ii.)  a  pictorial 
initial  N  for  the  "  Nel  principio"  of  Genesis; 
(iii.)  208  small  woodcuts  or  vignettes,  meas- 
uring about  45  X  75  mm.,  of  which  199  are  dif- 
ferent and  nine  are  repetitions.  Part  II.  con- 
tains a  large  picture  and  border  for  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  175  small  cuts,  of 
which  166  are  different  and  nine  are  repetitions. 
Deducting  the  repeats,  but  counting  the  initial 
and  each  of  the  woodcuts  separately,  we  have 
thus  a  grand  total  of  373  different  designs,  al- 
most all  of  them  well  drawn,  though  many 
have  been  sadly  mangled  by  the  woodcutter. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Venetian  public 


propriateness  by  cuts  taken  from  Deuteron- 
omy ix.  and  Leviticus  x.  In  Leviticus  one 
cut  (that  to  chap,  vii.)  is  changed  and  a  new 
one  added  to  chap,  xviii.  In  Numbers  an  il- 
lustration of  the  zeal  of  Phineas  in  chap.  xxv.  is 
omitted,  and  two  new  cuts  are  added  to  chaps, 
xxix.  and  xxxiii. ;  in  Deuteronomy  we  have 
six  new  cuts  and  a  repeat.  To  these  twenty- 
six  additions  (against  two  omissions)  in  the 
Pentateuch,  we  have  to  add  fourteen  more 
(against  one  repeat  omitted)  from  Joshua  to 
Kings.  From  Chronicles  to  Acts  the  wood- 
cuts in  the  two  editions  are  substantially  the 
same,  six  cuts  being  changed,  while  one  is 
omitted.  In  the  Epistles,  besides  two  changes, 
there  are  twelve  additions,  but  these  are  mostly 
either  repeats  or  taken  from  other  books.  In 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  Life  of  St.  Joseph, 
with  which  the  book  ends,  the  illustrations  in 
the  two  editions  agree.     The  number  of  dif- 
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S.  Jerome.    From  tiie  Malernn  Bible. 
Venice,  "  Anima  Mia,"  1493. 

that  Giunta's  edition  of  this  big  book  sold 
quickly.  For  reasons  hereafter  to  be  given  I 
think  it  possible  that  a  reprint  with  some  ad- 
ditional cuts  was  published  as  early  as  1491. 
We  know  for  certain  that  a  new  edition  (printed 
again  by  Giovanni  Ragazzo)  was  ready  for  sale 
in  July,  1492.  Like  most  reprints  of  illustrated 
books  this  aimed  at  an  appearance  of  greater 
liberality  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
Thus  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  are  twenty- 
seven  woodcuts  in  1492  against  sixteen  in 
1490,  a  too  realistic  picture  of  Potiphar's  wife 
tempting  Joseph  being  judiciously  omitted, 
while  twelve  new  subjects  are  added.  In 
Exodus  we  have  twenty-nine  cuts  against 
twenty-five,  four  new  ones  being  added,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  representations  of  the 
Burning  Bush  (in  which  a  dog  is  shown  barking 
at  the  Almighty)  and  of  the  slaying  of  the  first- 
born are  withdrawn  and  replaced  without  ap- 


An  Author  at  Work.     From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  "Anima  Mia,"  1493. 

ferent  cuts  (deducting  twelve  and  nine  respect- 
ively for  repetitions)  is  240  in  Part  I.  and  178 
in  Part  II.,  or  a  total  of  418  different  cuts 
against  373  in  the  1490  edition,  the  increase 
being  practically  confined  to  the  Books  of  Gen- 
esis, Exodus,  Deuteronomy  and  the  Epistles. 

Turning  now  to  the  "Anima  Mia"  edition 
of  1493,  three  copies  of  which  have  recently 
come  to  light  after  its  existence  had  remained 
unsuspected  for  generations,  we  have  only  to 
place  it  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  Giunta 
texts  to  find  that  it  is  a  not  too  scrupulous  at- 
tempt to  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  firm  which 
was  first  in  the  field.  The  worst  evil  of  the 
publishing  trade  at  the  present  day  is  that  if 
one  publisher  strikes  out  a  new  line,  whether 
in  the  form  of  his  books  or  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  issued,  or  by  bringing  into  notice 
some  hitherto  neglected  author  or  subject,  one 
or  more   of  his  competitors   immediately  try 
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to  put  similar  editions  on  the  market,  and  to 
offer  purchasers  a  Httle  more  for  their  money. 
The  result  is  that  the  first  publisher  finds  his 
profits  sensibly  diminished,  while  the  second 
very  probably  burns  his  fingers.  L^ew  modern 
publishers,  however,  would  plagiarize  qiiite  as 
freely  as  did  "Anima  Mia"  in  his  new  Bible. 
Not  only  did  he  copy  Giunta  closely  in  the 
form  and  size  of  his  book,  the  arrangement 
of  the  page  and  the  size  of  the  illustrations, 
but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  he  allowed  his 
artists  to  take  precisely  the  same  subjects  for 
illustration,  and  even  to  copy  the  designs  them- 
selves quite  closely,  sometimes  by  the  lazy 
method  which,  by  imitating  the  model  on  the 
block  of  wood  without  first  reversing  it,  caused 
the  printed  picture  itself  to  appear  in  reverse. 
A  curious  question  now  arises  as  to  which 
of  the  Giunta  editions  "Anima  Mia"  elected  to 
copy  from.  That  of  1490  was  clearly  not  the 
one  chosen,  since  among  "Anima  Mia's"  pict- 
ures we  find  illustrations  to  Genesis  xiii.,  xv.. 


sure  that  he  had  that  of  1492.  While  he  copies 
six  of  the  new  pictures  in  Genesis  he  omits  six 
others;  in  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteron- 
omy he  agrees  with  the  1490  edition  against 
that  of  1492  ;  in  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Kings,  with 
1492  as  against  1490;  in  Genesis,  Leviticus, 
and  Joshua,  partly  with  one,  partly  with  the 
other.  In  two  other  cases  he  steers  a  middle 
course.  The  1490  artist  had  illustrated  far  too 
realistically  both  the  temptation  of  Joseph 
and  the  sin  which  called  forth  the  zeal  of 
Phineas.  In  the  1492  edition  these  subjects 
are  very  wisely  omitted.  In  that  of  1493  ^^ey 
appear,  but  in  a  modified  form.  My  own 
theory  to  account  for  these  discrepancies  is 
that  between  1490  and  1492 — presumably  in 
1491 — Giunta  published  yet  another  issue  of 
the  Bible,  adding  a  few  illustrations,  but  not 
so  many  as  in  1492,  and  substituting  two  new 
cuts  of  the  subjects  unpleasantly  illustrated 
in  1490,  which  he  subsequently  thought  well 
to  pass  over  altogether.     Such  an  intermediate 


Joshua  and  the  Gibeonites.    From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  Giunta,  1490. 


xvii.,  XX.,  xxiv.,  and  xxvi.,  none  of  which 
were  illustrated  in  the  1490  edition,  while 
pictures  on  the  same  subjects  are  found  in 
that  of  1492.  Again,  in  the  four  books  of 
Kings  the  1493  edition  agrees  with  the  1492 
in  having  forty-nine  cuts  as  against  forty-three 
in  the  original  edition  of  1490.  More  con- 
clusive still  is  the  evidence  of  a  mistake  in 
Joshua  ix.,  where  it  is  impossible  that  the  artist 
can  have  had  before  him  the  pretty  little  cut 
of  the  Gibeonites  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  which  is  one  of  our  illustrations.  By 
1492  the  block  for  this  had  apparently  been 
damaged  and  is  replaced  by  a  larger  cut  (56  mm. 
in  height),  representing  a  king  and  two  coun- 
cillors, apparently  taken  from  some  other  book. 
The  1493  illustrator  was,  no  doubt,  puzzled 
by  this,  and  for  lack  of  anything  better  re- 
peated a  cut  of  Moses  and  Miriam  from  Ex- 
odus. Clearly  he  had  not  in  this  case  the  1490 
edition  before  him.     But  neither  am  I  at  all 


"  Except  the  Lord  Build  the  House."     From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  "Anima  Mia,'"  1493. 

edition  would  supply  a  model  which  would 
explain  all  the  early  illustrations  in  the  edition 
of  1493,  and  would  also  allow  a  more  reason- 
able time  to  "Anima  Mia"  to  get  them  made, 
and  his  book  printed,  than  the  nine  months 
which  separate  the  editions  of  July,  1492,  and 
April,  1493.  "Anima  Mia,"  however,  was  by 
no  means  wholly  a  plagiarist,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  while  in  his  first  volume  the  236 
illustrations  stand  midways  numerically  be- 
tween the  215  and  the  252  of  the  two  Giunta 
editions  of  1490  and  1492,  for  his  second  vol- 
ume he  provided  no  fewer  than  208  against 
the  176  and  187  of  his  predecessors,  the  new 
cuts  being  fairly  evenly  distributed  through 
the  different  books,  while  their  artistic  merit 
is  of  average  quality. 

It  is  by  this  touchstone  of  artistic  merit,  and 
not  by  considerations  of  quantity,  that  the 
comparative  claims  of  the  two  rival  editions 
must  be  decided;    and  on  the  whole  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  both  for  originality  of  design  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  One 
and  for  the  highest  merit  in  execution  the  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  part  of  the 
palm  must  be  given  to  the  artists  and  crafts-  space  available  in  the  column  was  occupied 
men  employed  by  Giunta.  Unfortunately  in  by  the  little  borderpieces  which,  though  offer- 
both  editions  large  numbers  of  the  woodcuts 
were  intrusted  to  cutters  quite  incompetent 
to  deal  with  such  dehcate  work.  Giunta's 
illustrations  to  the  Gospels  are  quite  painfully 
bad,   while  those   of   "Anima   Mia"   are   here 


"The  Fool  Hath  Said  in  His  Heart."   From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  Giunta,  1490. 

only  mediocre,  his  worst  craftsman  having 
been  employed  on  some  of  the  middle  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  His  worst  work  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  worst  of  Giunta's,  though 
less  painful,  as  not  introducing  the  figure  of 
Christ.  The  proportion  of  mediocre  cuts  is 
far  greater,  and  of  these  we  give  a  generously 
chosen  example  in  that  prefixed  to  Psalm  lii. 


S.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.    From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  "Anima  Mia,"  1493. 

ing  a  pleasing  setting  to  the  pictures,  diminish 
the  space  available  for  illustration  by  nearly 
a  quarter.  The  effect  of  this  is  especially 
noticeable  when  the  1493  artist  is  copying 
his  predecessor,  the  necessity  for  "selection" 
sometimes  leading  to  the  omission  of  important 
parts  of  the  composition.  But  at  the  outset 
of  both  volumes,   before  the  work  began  to 
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I  ^^-'^^^^»<3^^^><eao4^-g^^R^ 


§fe)»^sjfeia^ipa&>-^st^^ 


Jto^^-SgHS^I^M^eSS^^ 


The  Entry  into  the  Ark.    From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  ''Anima  Mia,"  1493. 

It  should  really  be  an  illustration,  it  may  be 
imagined,  to  the  text,  "Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house  their  labor  is  but  vain  that  build  it," 
but  in  any  case  it  is  strikingly  inferior  to  the 
brilliant  cut  in  the  1490  edition,  which  illus- 
trates the  heading  "Dixit  insipiens"  with  all 
possible  cogency. 

Lastly,  his  best  work,  though  really  good, 


Jacob  Deceiving  Isaac.    From  the  Malermi  Bible. 
Venice,  "Anima  Mia,"  1493. 

be  hurried,  there  is  plenty  of  originality,  and 
excellent  use  is  made  of  the  space  at  the  de- 
signer's disposal.  The  cut  of  the  animals  enter- 
ing the  ark  here  shown  is  delightful,  and  in 
that  of  Jacob  deceiving  Isaac  we  seem  to  feel 
instinctively  the  blindness  of  the  old  man,  who 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  feel  for  the  dish  his 
false  son  is  bringing  him.     As  the  1493  edition 
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is  so  little  known  compared  with  that  of  1490, 
both  our  remaining  illustrations  are  taken 
from  it.  The  first,  the  frontispiece  to  the 
second  volume,  shown  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
similar  design  in  the  earlier  edition.  The  sec- 
ond, the  picture  of  S.  Jerome  in  the  Desert, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book,  both  in 
design  and  cutting;  but  it  differs  from  every- 
thing else  in  it,  and  may  possibly  belong  to 
some  other  set. 


It  may  have  been  noted  that  in  writing  of 
the  edition  of  1490  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  write  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  built  on  the  little  letter  "b"  with 
which  many  of  the  cuts  are  signed,  e.g.,  that 
of  "an  author  at  work"  reproduced  on  p.  233. 
It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  "b"  is 
tlie  mark,  not  of  any  designer,  nor  even  per- 
haps of  any  individual  woodcutter,  but  merely 
of  the  workshop  in  which  the  little  blocks  were 
cut. — The  Library. 
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By  H.  B.  Whea^tley. 


"It  will  thus^'[often  happen  that  the  controver- 
sialist states  his  case  first  in  the  title-page ;  he  then 
gives  it  at  greater  length  in  the  introduction ;  again 
perhaps  in  a  preface ;  a  third  time  in  an  analytical 
form  through  means  of  a  table  of  contents;  after 
all  this  skirmishing  he  brings  up  his  heavy  col- 
umns in  the  body  of  the  book;  and  if  he  be  very 
skillful  he  may  let  fly  a  few  Parthian  arrows  from 
the  index." — J.  Hill  Burton's  "  Book-Hunter." 

One  of  the  last  things  the  genuine  indexer 
thinks  of  is  to  make  his  work  amusing;  but 
some  wits  have  been  successful  in  producing 
humorous  indexes,  and  others  have  seen  their 
way  to  make  an  author  ridiculous  by  satirically 
perverting  his  meaning  in  the  form  of  an  or- 
dinary index.  We  can  find  specimens  of  each 
of  these  classes. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  a  charming  little  paper,  "iV 
Word  upon  Indexes,"  in  his  "  Indicator."  He 
writes :  ' '  Index-making  has  been  held  to  be 
the  driest  as  well  as  the  lowest  species  of  writ- 
ing. We  shall  not  dispute  the  humbleness  of  it ; 
but  since  we  have  had  to  make  an  index 
ourselves,*  we  have  discovered  that  the  task 
need  not  be  so  very  dry.  Calling  to  mind 
indexes  in  general,  we  found  them  presenting 
us  a  variety  of  pleasant  memories  and  con- 
trasts. We  thought  of  those  to  the  Spectator, 
which  we  used  to  look  at  so  often  at  school,  for 
the  sake  of  choosing  a  paper  to  abridge.  We 
thought  of  the  index  to  the  '  Pantheon  of 
Fabulous  Histories  of  the  Heathen  Gods, '  which 
we  used  to  look  at  oftener.  We  remember 
how  we  imagined  we  should  feel  some  day,  if 
ever  our  name  should  appear  in  the  list  of  Hs ; 
as    thus.    Home,    Howard,    Hume,    Huniades, 

.     The  poets  would  have  been  better,  but 

then  the  names,  though  perhaps  less  unfitting, 

*  To  the  original  edition  of  the  "  Indicator;"  the  reprint 
(2  vols  8vo,  1834)  has  no  index. 


were  not  so  flattering;   as  for  instance  Halifax, 

Hammond,  Harte,  Hughes,  .     We  did  not 

like  to  come  after  Hughes." 

The  indexes  to  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator 
are  full  of  piquancy,  and  possess  that  admira- 
ble quality  of  making  the  consulter  wish  to 
read  the  book  itself.  The  entries  are  so  en- 
ticing that  they  lead  you  on  to  devour  the 
whole  book.  Hunt  writes  of  them :  "  We  have 
just  been  looking  at  the  indexes  to  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator,  and  never  were  more  forcibly 
struck  with  the  feeling  we  formerly  expressed 
about  a  man's  being  better  pleased  with  other 
writers  than  with  himself.  Our  index  seemed 
the  poorest  and  most  second-hand  in  the  world 
after  theirs;  but  let  any  one  read  theirs,  and 
then  call  an  index  a  dry  thing  if  he  can.  As 
there  is  'a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil'  so 
there  is  a  soul  of  humor  in  things  dry,  and  in 
things  dry  by  profession.  Lawyers  know  this, 
as  well  as  index-makers,  or  they  would  die  of 
sheer  thirst  or  aridity.  But  as  grapes,  ready 
to  burst  with  wine,  issue  out  of  the  most  stony 
places,  like  jolly  fellows  bringing  burgundy 
out  of  a  cellar,  so  an  Index,  like  the  Toiler's, 
often  gives  us  a  taste  of  the  quintessence  of  his 
humor."  The  very  title  gives  good  promise 
of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  book :  "A  faithful 
Index  of  the  dull  as  well  as  the  ingenious  pas- 
sages in  the   Toilers." 

Here  are  a  few  entries  chosen  at  random : 

Vol.  I— 

"Bachelor's  scheme  to  govern  a  wife." 
' '  Knaves  prove  fools . ' ' 
Vol.  2— 

"Actors  censured  for  adding  words  of  their 
own  in  their  parts." 
"Dead  men,  who." 
"Dead  persons  heard,  judged  and  censured. 
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Allegations    laid    against    them,    their 

pleas." 

"  Love  letters  before  and  after  marriage, 
found  in  a  grave." 

"Mathematical  sieve  to  sift  impertinences 
in  writing  and  discourse." 

"News,  Old  People  die  in  France." 

Vol.  3- 

"  Flattery  of  women,  its  ill  consequences." 

"Maids  of  Honor,  their  allowance  of  Beef 
for  their  Breakfast  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time." 

"Silence,  significant  on  many  occasions. 

Instances   of  it." 

Vol.  4— 

"Blockheads  apt  to  admire   one  another." 
"Female  Library  proposed  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Sex." 

"  Night,  longer  formerly  in  this  Island  than 
at  present." 

In  1757  "A General  Index  to  the  Spectators, 
Tatlers,  and  Guardians  "  was  published,  and  in 
1760  the  same  work  was  reissued  with  a  new 
title-page.  Certain  supposed  blots  in  the  orig- 
inal indexes  were  here  corrected  and  the  follow- 
ing explanation  was  made  in  the  preface :  "  Not- 
withstanding the  learning  and  care  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  first  indexes  to  these  volumes, 
some  slight  inaccuracies  have  passed,  and  where 
observed  they  are  altered.  Few  readers  who 
desire  to  know  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  Opinion  of 
the  Comedy  called  the  Countr}^  Wife,  or  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Bickerstaff  as  an  actress, 
would  consult  the  Index  under  the  word  Acts.'" 
This  seems  to  refer  to  an  entry  in  the  index  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  Tatler: 

"Acts  the  Country- Wife :  (Mrs.  Bignel)." 
The  index  to  the  original  edition  of  the  Spec- 
tator is  equally  good  with  that  of  the  Tatler, 
but  the  entries  are  longer  and  more  elaborate 
than  those  in  the  latter.  The  references  are 
not  made  to  the  pages,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Tatler,  but  to  the  numbers  of  the  papers.  The 
following  entries  are  worthy  of  quotation: 

Vol.  2— 
Gentry  of  England  generally  speaking  in 
debt." 

"Great  men  not  truly  known  till  some  years 
after  their  deaths." 

"Women,  the  English  excel  all  other  nations 
in  beauty. 

Signs  of  their  improvement  under  the 

Spectator's  hands. 

Their  pains  in  all  ages  to  adorn  the  out- 
side of  their  heads." 

A  precursor  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  was 
the  curious  Athenian  Oracle,  of  the  eccentric 
John  Dunton,  each  volume  of  which  contained 
"An  Alphabetical  Table  for  the  speedy  finding 


of  any  questions,  by  a  member  of  the  Athenian 
Society,"  from  which  the  following  amusing 
entries  are  taken : 

"Ark,  what  became  of  it  after  the  Flood?" 
"  Bees,  a  swarm  lit  upon  the  Crown  and  Scep- 
ter in  Cheapside,  what  do  they  portend?" 

"  Ha^vthom-tree  at  Glassenbur}^  what  think 
you  of  it?" 

"Noah's  flood,  whither  went  the  waters?" 
"Pied  Piper,  was  he  a  man  or  daemon?" 
"Triumphant    Arch    erected    in    Cheapside 
1 69 1,   described." 

A  selection  from  this  curious  seventeenth- 
century  miscellany  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Un- 
derbill, and  published  by  Walter  Scott  a  few 
years  ago. 

Shenstone's  "Schoolmistress"  is  one  of  the 
works  of  genius  which  are  little  known  in  the 
present  day,  but  well  repay  perusal.  A  humorous 
table  of  contents  was  prepared  by  the  author, 
which  he  styled  an  index.  He  wrote:  "  I  have 
added  a  ludicrous  index  purely  to  show  (fools) 
that  I  am  in  jest."  This  was  afterwards  omit- 
ted, but  D' Israeli  reprinted  it  in  his  "  Curiosities 
of  Literature."  It  contains  an  amusing  precis 
of  the  chief  points  of  the  poem;  the  whole  is 
short,  and  a  few  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
plan: 

"  A  CIRCUMSTANCE  in  the  situation  of  the 
mansion  of  early  Discipline,  discovering  the 
surprising  influence  of  the  connexion  of  ideas." 
"Some  peculiarities  indicative  of  a  country 
school,  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  sovereign 
presiding  over  it." 

"Some  account  of  her  night-cap,  apron  and 
a  tremendous  description  of  her  birchen  scep- 
tre." 

"Her  titles  and  punctilious  nicety  in  the 
ceremonious  assertion  of  them." 

"A  VIEW  of  this  rural  potentate  as  seated 
in  her  chair  of  state,  conferring  honors,  dis- 
tributing bounties  and  dispensing  proclama- 
tions." 

Gay  composed  a  full  and  humorous  index 
for  his  interesting  picture  of  eighteenth-century 
London — "Trivia."     The  poet  added  a  few  en- 
tries to  the  index  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
"Poems"  (1720).     The  following  selected  refer- 
ences will  show  the  character  of  the  index: 
"Asses,  their  arrogance." 
"Autumn,  what  cries  then  in  use." 
"  Bully,  his  insolence  to  be  corrected." 
"Chairs  and  chariots  prejudicial  to  health." 
"Cellar,  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  one." 
"Coach  fallen  into  a  hole  described." 
"Glazier,  his  skill  at  football." 
"London,  its  happiness  before  the  invention 
of  Coaches  and  Chairs." 
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"  Periwigs,  how  stolen  off  the  head." 
"QuaiTcls  for  the  wall  to  be  avoided." 
"  Schoolboys,  mischievous  iii  frosty  weather." 
"  Wall,  to  whom  to  be  given. 

To  whom  to  be  denied." 

"Women,   the  ill  consequence  of  gazing  on 
them." 

Of  modern  examples  of  the  amusing  index, 
by  far  the  best  is  that  added  to  the  inimitable 
"Biglow  Papers"  by  the  accomplished  author, 
James  Russell  Lowell.     Here  are  some  extracts 
from  the  index  of  the  First  Series: 
"Adam,  eldest  son  of,  respected." 
"Babel,  probably  the  first  congress." 
"Birch,  virtue  of,  in  instilling  certain  of  the 
dead   languages . ' ' 

"Cagsar,  a  tribute  to.     His  Vent,  Vidi,  Vict 
censured  for  undue  prolixity." 

"Castles,  Spanish,  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion in." 

"  Eating  Words,  habit  of,  convenient  in  time 
of  famine." 

"Longinus     recommends     swearing     (Fuseli 
did  the  same  thing)." 

"No,   a  monosyllable.     Hard  to  utter." 
"Noah  enclosed  letter  in  bottle,  probably." 
"Ulysses,    husband    of    Penelope.     Borrows 
money.     (For    full  particulars   see    "Homer" 
and  "Dante.") 

"Wrong,  abstract,  safe  to  oppose." 
The  following  are  from  the  Second  Series: 
"Antony  of^Padua,  Saint,  happy  in  his  hear-- 
ers." 

"Applause,   popular,   the  summum  bonum." 
"'Atlantic,'  editors  of,  See  Neptune.     [There 
is  no  entry  under  Neptime.]" 
"Belmont.     See  Woods." 
' '  Bible,  not  composed  for  use  of  colored  per- 
sons." 

"Charles  I,  accident  to  his  neck." 
"  Ezekiel  would  make  a  poor  figure  at  a  Cau- 
cus." 

"Facts,    their    unamiability.     Compared    to 
an  old-fashioned  stage-coach." 

"Family  trees,  a  primitive  forest  of." 
"Jeremiah  hardly  the  best  guide  in  modem 
politics." 

"Missionaries,  useful  to  alligators.     Culinary 
liabilities  of." 

"Rum  and  water  combine  kindly." 
"Shoddy,  poor  covering  for  outer  or  inner 
man." 

"'They'll  say,'  a  notable  bully." 
"Woods,  the.      See  Belmont." 
"World,  this,  its  unhappy  temper." 
"Writing,  dangerous  to  reputation." 
The    witty    Dr.    William    King,    student    of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Judge 


of  the  Irish  Court  of  Admiralty,  presented  un 
example  of  the  skilled  controversialist  spoken 
of  by  Hill  Burton  as  letting  fiy  "a  few  Parthian 
arrows  from  the  Index."  He  was  dubbed  by 
Isaac  D'Israeli  the  inventor  of  satirical  in- 
dexes, and  he  certainly  succeeded  in  producing 
several  ill-natured  ones. 

When  the  wits  of  Christ  Church  produced 
under  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle  tin- 
clever  volume  with  which  they  thought  to  an- 
nihilate the  great  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  King  was 
the  one  who  assisted  by  producing  a  bitter  index . 

The  first  edition  of  "  Dr.  Bentley's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables 
of  Esop  examin'd"  (1698)  has  no  index;  but 
Dr.  King's  work  was  added  to  the  second 
edition,  published  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
styled,  "A  short  account  of  Dr.  Bentley  by 
way  of  Index."     Then  follows: 

"Dr.  Bentley's  true  story  of  the  MS.  prov'd 
false  by  the  testimonies  of 

Mr.  Bennet,  p.  6. 

Mr.  Gibson,  p.  7. 

Dr.  King,  p.  8. 

Dr.  Bentley,  p.  19." 

"Dr.  Bentley's  civil  usage  of  Mr.  Boyle. 
"His  civil  language  to 

Mr.  Boyle. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

"His  singular  humanity  to 

Mr.  Boyle. 

- — -  Sir  Edward  Sherburne, 
humanity  to  Foreigners. 
' '  His  Ingenuity  in 

relating  matters  of  fact. 

citing  authors. 

transcribing  and  plundering  notes  and 

prefaces  of 

Mr.  Boyle. 

Vizzanius. 

Nevelet. 

Camerarius. 

Editor  of  Hesychius. 

Salmasius. 

Dr.  Bentley. 

"His  appeal  to  Foreigners. 

a  suspicious  plan. 

a  false  one. 


"His  modesty  and  decency  in  contradicting 
great  men. 

"  (Long  list  from  Plato  to  Every  body.) 
"His  happiness  in  confident  assertions  for  want 

of  Reading. 

of  Judgment. 

of  Sincerity. 

"His  profoimd  skill  in  Criticism 
Prom  beginning  to 
The  End." 
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This  is  certainly  more  vindictive  than  witty,  gave  excessive  brilHancy  to  that  immortal  dis- 

All  the  wits  rushed  madly  into  the  fray,  and  sertation  of  Bentley's."* 
Swift,  in  his  "  Battel  fought  last  Friday  between         The  fate  which  the  wits  thought  to  bring 

the  Antient  and  Modem  Books  in  St.  James's  upon  Bentley  fell  upon  them,  and  they  quar- 

Library,"  committed    himself  irretrievably,  to  relied  among  themselves.     It  was  believed  that 

the  wrong  side  in  this  way:    "A  captain  whose  Charles  Boyle,  when  credit  was  to  be  obtained, 

name  was  B-ntl-y,  in  person  the  most  deformed  looked  upon  himself  as  author  of  the  book ; 

of  all  the  modems;    tall  but  without  shape  or  but  afterwards,    when  it  was   discredited,   he 

comeliness,  large  but  without  strength  or  pro-  only  awaited  the  public  trial  of  the  conspira- 

portion.     His   armour  was   patched   up   of   a  tors  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair.     At- 

thousand  incoherent  pieces     .     .     . "  terbury ,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  produc- 

Then  look  at  the  leader  of  the  opposing  host :  tion  of  the  volume,  was  particularly  annoyed 

"  Boyl  clad  in  a  suit  of  armor  which  had  been  by  Boyle's  conduct.     He  wrote  to  Boyle:    "  In 

given  him  by  aU  the  gods  immediately  ad-  laying  the  design  of  the  book,  in  writing  above 

vanced  against  the  trembling  foe,   who   now  half  of  it,  in  reviewing  [revising]  a  great  part 

fled  before  him."  of  the  rest,  in  transcribing  the  whole  and  at- 

It  is  amazing  that  such  a  perverted  judg-  tending  the  press,  half  a  year  of  my  life  went 

ment  should  have  been  given  by  some  of  our  away.     What   I  promised  myself  from  hence 

greatest  writers,   but  all    is  to    be  traced   to  was  that  some  service  would  be  done  to  your 

Bentley's  defects  of  temper,  so  that  Dr.  King  reputation,  and  that  you  would  think  so.     In 

was  not  altogether  wrong  in  his  index.  the  first  of  these  I  was  not  mistaken — in  the 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  in  his  "Life  of  Macau-  latter  I  am.     When  you  were  abroad,  sir,  the 

lay"  refers  to  Bentley's  famous  maxim  (which  highest  you  could  prevail  with  yourself  to  go 

in  print  and  talk  alike  he  dearly  loved  to  quote) ,  in  your  opinion   of  the  book  was,   that  you 

that  no  man  was  ever  written  down  except  by  hoped  it  would  do  you  no  harm.     When  you 

himself,  and  quotes  what  the  historian  wrote  returned  I  supposed  you  would  have  seen  that 

after  perhaps  his  tenth  perusal  of  Bishop  Monk's  it  had  been  far  from  hurting  you.     However, 

life  of  the  great  critic:    "Bentley  seems  to  me  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  let  me  know  your 

an  eminent  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  mind  on  this  matter;     for  since  you  came  to 

intellectual  powers  of  a  most  rare  and  admirable  England,  no  one  expression,  that  I  know  of, 

kind  may  be  impaired  by  moral  defects."  has  dropped  from  you  that  could  give  me  rea- 

,     Charles    Boyle's    book    went    through    four  son  to  believe  you  had  any  opinion  of  what  I 

editions,  and  still  there  was  silence;  but  at  had  done,  or  even  took  it  kindly  from  me."t 
last  appeared  the  "immortal"  "Dissertation,"         In  the  same  year   (1698)    King  tumed  his 

as  Porson  calls  it,  which  not  only  defeated  his  attention  to  a  less  formidable  antagonist  than 

enemies,   but  routed  them  completely.     Bent-  the  great  Bentley.     His  "Journey  to  London" 

ley's  "  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phal-  is    a    very    ingenious    parody   of    Dr.   Martin 

aris,"  with  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  the  Lister's  "  Joumey  to  Paris,"  and,  the  pages  of 

Hon.  C.  Boyle,    Esq.,    first   appeared   in    1699.  the  original  being    referred    to,    it    forms    an 

De  Quincey  described  it  as   one   of  the  three  index  to  that  book. 

most  triumphant  dissertations  existing  upon  the  The  Royal  Society  in  its  early  years  had  to 
class  of  historico-critical  problems:  "All  three  pass  through  a  long  period  of  ridicule  and  mis- 
are  loaded  with  a  superfetation  of  evidence,  representation.  Thej  author'  of  "  Hudibras " 
and  conclusive  beyond  what  the  mind  alto-  commenced  the  crusade,  but  the  gibes  of  Butler 
gether  wishes."*  In  another  place  De  Quin-  were  easier  to  bear  than  those  of  Dr.  William 
cey  points  out  the  line  of  argument  followed  King,  who  was  particularly  savage  against  Sir 
by  Bentley:  "It  was  by  anachronisms  of  this  Hans  Sloane.  "  The Transactioneer  "  ("1700)  and 
character  that  Bentley  detected  the  spurious-  "Useful  Transactions  in  Philosophy  "(1708- 
ness  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  Phalaris.  Sicil-  1709)  were  very  galling  to  the  distinguished 
ian  towns,  etc.,  were  in  those  letters  called  by  naturalist,  and  annoyed  the  Royal  Society, 
names  that  did  not  arise  until  that  prince  had  whose  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  were  un- 
been  dead  for  centuries.  Manufactures  were  mercifully  laughed  at.  To  both  the  tracts 
mentioned  that  were  of  much  later  invention,  referred  to  were  prefixed  satirical  tables  of 
As  handles  for  these  exposures  of  a  system-  contents,  and  what  made  them  the  more  an- 
atic  forgery,  which  oftentimes  had  a  moral  sig-  

nificance,  these  indications  were  valuable,   and  *  "  Memorial  Chronology  "  (De  Quincey's  Works,  vol.  14. 

p-  309)^ 

*"  Rosicrucians  and  Free-Masons  "  (De  Quincey's  Works,  t  "  Memoirs]  of  Bishop  Atterbury,"  compiled  by  Folke- 

vol.  13,  p.  388).  stone  WilHams,  vol.  i.  (1869),  p   42 
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noying  was  that  the  autlior's  own  words  were 
very  ingeniously  used  and  turned  against  him. 
King  writes:  "The  bulls  and  bkmders  which 
Sloane  and  his  friends  so  naturally  pour  forth 
cannot  be  misrepresented,  so  careful  I  am  in 
producing  them." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  "  The 
Transactioneer  ' ' : 

"The  Tatler's  Opinion  of  a  Virtuoso." 
"Some  account  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

of  Dr.  Salmon. 

of  Mr.  Oldenburg. 

of  Dr.  Plot." 

"The  Compiling  of  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions the  work  of  a  single  person. 
the  excellence  of  his  style. 

his  clearness  and  perspicacity. 

Genius  to   Poetry. 

Verses  on  Jamaica  Pepper. 

Politicks  in  Gardening. 

Skill  in  Botanicks." 

The  following  appear  in  the  contents  of  the 
"Voyage  to  Cajamai"  in  "Useful  Transac- 
tions " : 

Preface  of  the  author — 

"  Knew  a  white  bramble  in  a  dark  room." 

Author's  introduction — 

"Mountains  higher  than  hills." 

"Hay  good  for  horses." 

The  most  important  of  King's  indexes  was 
that  added  to  Bromley's  "Travels,"  because  it 
had  the  effect  of  balking  a  distinguished  po- 
litical character  in  his  ambition  of  filling  the 
office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

William  Bromley  (1664-1732),  after  leaving 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  spent  several  years  in 
traveling  on  the  Continent.  He  was  elected 
a  Member  of  Parliament  in  1689,  and  soon 
occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  non- 
jurors. In  1692  he  published  "Remarks  in 
the  Grande  Tour  of  France  and  Italy,  lately 
performed  by  a  Person  of  quality.  London. 
Printed  by  E.  H.  for  Tho.  Basset  at  the  George 
in  Fleet  Street,  1692."  A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year:  "Remarks  made 
in  Travels  through  France  and  Italy,  with 
many  Publick  Inscriptions.  Lately  taken  by 
a  Person  of  Quality.  London  (Thomas  Basset) 
1693." 

In  March,  1 701-1702,  Bromley  was  elected 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  he  continued  to  represent  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1702  he  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  travels:  "Several 
Years'  Travels  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the 
United  Provinces  performed  by  a  Gentleman." 


in  1705  Bromley  was  sup]X)se(l  to  have  pre- 
eminent claims  to  the  Speakership,  which  of- 
fice was  then  vacant;  but  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  certainty  was  turned  into  failure  by  the 
action  of  his  opponents.  They  took  the  op- 
portunity of  reprinting  his  "Remarks,"  with 
the  addition  of  a  satirical  index,  as  an  election- 
eering squib.  This  reprint  appeared  as  "Re- 
marks in  the  Grand  Tour  .  .  .  performed 
by  a  Person  of  Quality  in  the  year  1691.  The 
second  edition  to  which  is  added  a  table  of 
the  principal  matters.  London.  Printed  for 
John  Nutt  near  Stationers'  Hall,  1705."  This 
was  really  the  third  edition,  but  probably  the 
reprinters  overlooked  the  edition  of  1693.  It 
was  reprinted  with  the  original  license  of  "  Rob. 
Midgley,  Feb.  20th,   1691-2." 

In  the  Bodleian  copy  of  this  book  there  is  a 
manuscript  note  by  Dr.  Rawlinson  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  index  was  drawn  up  by  Robert 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  but  this  was  probably 
only  a  party  rumor.  Dr.  Parr  possessed  Brom- 
ley's own  copy  of  the  reprint  with  the  follow- 
ing manuscript  note  by  the  author: 

"This  edition  of  these  travels  is  a  specimen 
of  the  good  nature  and  good  manners  of  the 
Whigs,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  of  one  of 
the  ministry  (very  conversant  in  this  sort  of 
calumny)  for  the  sake  of  publishing  '  the  Table 
of  the  principal  matters,  etc.,'  to  expose  me 
whom  the  gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England 
designed  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  Parliament,  that  met  Oct.  25, 
1705.  When  notwithstanding  the  Whigs  and 
Court  joining  to  keep  me  out  of  the  chair,  and 
the  greatest  violence  towards  the  members, 
turning  out  some,  and  threatening  others,  to 
influence  their  votes,  I  had  the  honor  (and  I 
shall  ever  esteem  it  a  greater  honor  than  my 
competitor's  success)  to  have  the  suffrages  of 
205  disinterested  gentlemen  for  me:  such  a 
number  as  never  lost  such  a  question  before; 
and  such  as,  with  the  addition  of  those  that 
by  force,  and  contrary  to  their  inclination, 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  voted  against  me, 
must  have  prevailed  for  me. 

"This  was  a  very  malicious  proceeding;  my 
words  and  meaning  plainly  perverted  in  sev- 
eral places ;  which  if  they  had  been  improper, 
and  any  observations  trifling  or  impertinent, 
an  allowance  was  due  for  my  being  very  young, 
when  they  were  made.  But  the  performances 
of  others,  not  entitled  to  such  allowance,  may 
be  in  this  manner  exposed,  as  appears  by  the 
like  Tables  published  for  the  Travels  of  Bp. 
Burnet  and  Mr.   Addison.     Wm.  Bromley." 

Dr.  Parr  took  this  all  very  seriously,  and 
set  great  value  upon  the  book.     He  added  a 
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note  to  that  written  by  Bromley,  in  which  he  "Crosses    and    Crucifixes    are    so    plentiful 

said :  everywhere  on  this  road,  that  from  them  alone 

"Mr.  Bromley  was  very  much  galled  wdth  an  Englishman  will  be  satisfied  he  is  out  of  his 
the  republication,  and  the  ridiculous,  but  not  own  countr}^ ;  besides  the  Roads  are  much  bet- 
untrue,  representation  of  the  contents.     Such  ter  than  ours." 

a  work  would  unavoidably  expose  the  author  ' '  Eight  pictures  take  up  less  room  than  six- 

to  derision:     instead  therefore  of  suffering  it  teen  of  the  same  size,  p.  14." 

to  be  sold  after  my  death,  and  to  become  a  sub-  This  is  foimded  on  the  followmg : 

ject  of  contemptuous  gossip,  or  an  instrument  "They  contain  the  Histories  of  the  Old  and 

of  party  annoyance,  I  think  it  a  proper  act  of  New  Testaments,  and  are  placed  in  tw^o  row^s 

respect  and  kindness  for  the  Bromley  family,  one  above  the  other;    those  that  represent  the 

for  me  to  put  it  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Old  Testament  are^in  the  uppermost  reaching 

Davenport   Bromley,  upon  the  express  condi-  round   the   room   and   are   sixteen.     Those  of 

tion  that   he  never  sells  it  nor  gives  it  aw^ay,  the  New  are  under  them,  but  being  only  eight 

that,  after  reading  it,  he  seals  it  up  carefully  reach  not  so  far  as  the  former,  and  where  no 

and  places  it  where  no  busy  eye,  nor  thievish  pictures  are  be  the  doors  to  the  presses  where 

hand  can  reach  it.                              "S.  P."  the  sacred  vestments  are  kept." 

This  note  was  written  in  1823,  and  the  pre-  "Travelling  by  night  not  proper  to  take  a 

cautions  taken  by  Parr  seem  rather  belated,  view  of  the  adjacent  countries,  p.  223." 

Even  the  family  were  little  likely  to  mind  the  This  is  a  version  of  the  following: 

public  seeing  a  political  skit  more  than  a  cen-  "The  heat  of  the  weather  made  travelling 

tury  old,  which  did  no  dishonor  to  their  an-  in  the  night  most  desirable  and  we  chose  it  be- 

cestor's  character.  tween  Sienna  and  Florence.     .     .     .     By  this 

It  is  very  probable  that  Harley  was  at  the  means  I  could  see  little  of  the  coimtry." 

expense  of  reprinting  the  book,  as  it  is  reported  "The  Duchess  dowager  of  Savoy  who  was 

that  every  one  who  came  to  his  house  was  grandmother  to  the  present  Duke  was  mother 

asked  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Bromley's  "Travels";  to  his  father,  p.  243." 

and  when  the  answer  was  in  the  negative,  Har-  This  is  a  perversion  of  the  following  perfectly 

ley  at  once  fetched  a  copy,  which  he  presented  natural  observation : 

to  his  visitor.     There  is  no  doubt,   however,  "This     was     designed     by     the     Dutchess 

that  the  index  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  King.  Christina   grandmother   of   this    Duke   in   the 

The   index   is   neither  particularly   amusing  minority  of  her  son  (his  father)  in  1660." 

nor    clever,    but    it    is    very    ill-natured.     Dr.  The  entry,  "Jews  at  Leghorn  not  obliged  to 

Parr  infers  that  the  book  is  not  misrepresented,  wear  red  hats,  p.   223,"  contains  nothing  ab- 

but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  index  is  surd,  but  rather  is  an  interesting  piece  of  in- 

in  most  instances  very  unfair.     Thus  the  first  formation,  because  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 

entry  in  the  table  is:  wear  these  hats  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 

"Chatham,  where  and  how  situated,  viz.,  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  induced 
on  the  other  side  of  Rochester  bridge,  though  Macklin  to  wear  a  red  hat  when  acting  Shy- 
commonly  reported  to  be  on  this  side,  p.  i."  lock,  a  personation  which  induced  an  admirer 

The  passage  indexed  is  quite  clear,  and  con-  to    exclaim: 

tains  the  natural  statement  of  a  fact.  "This  is  the  Jew 

"Lodged  at  Rochester,  an  episcopal  seat  in  That  Shakespeare  drew." 

the  same  county  [Kent].     The  cathedral  church  Such  perversions  as  these   could  have   done 

is  plain  and  decent,  and  the  city  appears  well  Bromley,  one  would  think,  little  harm;     but 

peopled.     When  I  left  it  and  passed  the  Bridge  the  real  harm  done  consisted  in  bringing  to 

I  was  at  Chatham,   the  famous  Dock,   where  light  and  insisting  upon  the  author's  political 

so  many  of  our  great  ships  are  built."  attitude  when  he  referred  to  King  William  and 

The  following  are  some  further  entries  from  Queen  Mary  as  "the  Prince  and  Princess  of 

the  index:  Orange."       The  passage  is  as  follows; 

"Dover  and  Calais  neither  of  them  places  "A   gallery,    where   among   the   pictures   of 

of  Strength  tho'  frontier  towns,  p.  2."  Christian   Princes  are  those   of   King  Charles 

"  Boulogne  the  first  city  on  the  French  shore,  the  Second  and  his  Queen,   King  James  the 

lies  on  the  coast,  p.  2."     [These  are  the  same  Second   and   his   Queen   and   the   Prince   and 

words  as  in  the  book.]  Princess   of   Orange." 

"Crosses   and    Crucifixes   on   the    Roads   in  It  would  indeed  seem  strange  that  one  who 

France  prove  it  not  England,  p.  3."  had  thus  referred  to  his  King  and  Queen  should 

The  passage  here  indexed  is  as  follows :  occupy  so  important  a  public  office  as  Speaker 
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of  the  House  of  Commons.  Another  ground  my  condolences  to  his  family.  A  reply  said 
of  offence  was  that  when  in  Rome  he  kissed  that  although  the  best  detectives  on  the  coast 
the  Pope's  slipper.  had  been  put  on  the  case,  and  thousands  of 
Although  Bromley  was  disappointed  in  1705,  dollars  spent  in  the  effort  to  locate  the  un- 
his  time  came;  and  after  the  Tory  reaction  fortunate  young  man,  every  trace  of  him  had 
consequent  on  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  he  was  been  lost,  until  at  last  hope  of  ever  finding  him 
in  1 7 10  chosen  Speaker  without  opposition,  again  had  been  abandoned. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Bromley  in  the  University  "About  five  years  later  I  hapi^ened  to  be  in 
Picture  Gallery  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.—  New  Orleans,  and  walking  down  Phillippa  street 
From  "  How  to  Make  an  Index."  I  strolled  into  an  old  bookshop  there  kept  by  a 
Confederate    veteran. 

The  Career  of  an  Old  Book.  ,J'^^  f  absent-minded  way  I  opened  one  of 

the  hrst  volumes  that  came  within  my  reach, 

"Some    books,"    observed    the    enthusiastic  and  to  my  astonishment  it  proved  to  be  the 

bibUophile,  "have  a  more  varied  career  than  very  book  I  had  bought  in  Bremen  just  seven 

the  heroes  or  heroines  of  whom  they  treat."  years  before.     Indeed,  at  first  I  discredited  my 

The  bibliophile  in  question,  who  is  a  middle-  own  eyes;    yet  there  was  not  an  iota  of  doubt, 

aged  man,  engaged  in  the  publishing  business  Even  the  inscription  in  my  own  handwriting 

in  this  city,  told  the  following  story  anent  his  was  there.     The  bookseller  noticed  my  agita- 

above-quoted  observation:  tion,   and  asked  me  its   cause.      I   then   told 

"A  few  years  ago,"  he  said,  "I  decided  on  a  him  the    story    connected    with   the    volume, 

trip  to  Germany.     A  friend  of  mine  of  Teuton  When  I   had    finished   he   grasped   my  hand, 

descent  and  living  in  San  Francisco,  but  who  saying: 

at  the  time  was  visiting  at  my  house,  asked  "'Why,  that's  the  very  man  who  about  four 

me  to  procure  for  him  a  volume  on  architecture,  years  ago  strolled  into  this  place  and  sold  me 

that  being  his  profession.  the  volume.     He  told  me  he  was  from  Cali- 

"Now,  that  young  man,  like  myself,  was  an  fomia,  that  the  book  was  a  present  from  a 
amateur  antiquarian  and  collector  of  all  sorts  dear  friend,  and  that  only  his  precarious  finan- 
of  bric-a-brac.  So  when  in  Bremen,  in  one  of  cial  condition  had  induced  him  to  sell  it.  He 
those  narrow,  circuitous  streets  that  cluster  finally  asked  me  to  keep  it  for  him,  saying  that 
around  the  magnificent  railway  station  of  the  in  about  five  weeks  he  would  have  money.  A 
old  Hansa  town,  I  ran  across,  in  a  decrepit  day  or  so  later,  however,  I  read  in  the  Times- 
hook  store,  an  old  rendering  into  German  of  Democrat  a  story  about  a  man  picked  up  in  the 
Vitruvius,  the  ancient  writer  on  architecture,  French  quarter  apparently  in  a  state  of  in- 
I  saw  my  opportunity  and  bought  the  book  for  toxication.  He  was  taken  to  the  police  station, 
the  comparatively  modest  sum  of  fifteen  where  it  was  later  ascertained  that  he  was  not 
marks.  drunk  at  all,  but  suffering  from  acute  mania. 

"  The  book  had  been  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  He  was  placed  in  an  asylum,  where  I  visited 

1786,   and  was  'set  up'  in  the  old,   blinding  him,  and  my  apprehension  was  confirmed.     It 

Gothic  type,  and  ornamented  with  those  queer  was  the  man  who  had  sold  me  this  book, 

but  effective  illustrations  of  a  century  ago.     It  '"I  tried  to  get  some  information  as  to  his 

was  dedicated  'by  your  most  humble  slave,'  antecedents    and    family,    but    in    vain.      He 

the  author,  to  '  His  gracious  Majesty,  the  gen-  was  hopelessly  deranged,   and    a    week  or  so 

erous  patron  of  art,  and  ardent  lover  of  the  later  he  died.     Since    then    I    have  kept  the 

muse,  etc.,  etc.,   Frederick  William  II.,   King  book.' 

of  Prussia.'  "I  listened  to  this  story  with  considerable 

"The  architect,  as  I  expected,  was  deHghted  emotion  and  then  offered  to  buy  the  volume, 
with  it.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  full  of  expres-  but  the  bookseller  handed  it  to  me,  declaring 
sions  of  gratitude.  For  some  time  after  this  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept 
I  did  not  hear  from  him,  and  in  the  stress  of  any  money  for  it.  My  next  trip  was  to  the 
business  affairs  both  he  and  his  prized  volume  asylum  authorities,  who  indicated  my  friend's 
passed  from  my  memory.  But  about  six  grave  in  the  Potter's  Field.  I  then  tele- 
months  later  I  received  a  telegram  from  his  graphed  to  San  Francisco  for  poor  John's 
relatives  saying  that  John — that  was  his  first  parents,  who  arrived  a  few  days  later,  when 
name — had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  San  my  unhappy  friend  was  decently  buried.  I 
Francisco.  The  despatch  added  that  business  kept  the  book,  which  had  wandered  so 
reverses  had  come  upon  him,  and  a  fear  was  much  around  the  world." — The  Commercial 
expressed  that  he  had  become  insane.     I  wrote  Advertiser. 
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THE  COSTLEST  SET  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD, 

The  highest  price  paid  for  a  "First  Folio"  ent  languages,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  sev- 
of  Shakespeare  is  in  round  numbers  $ii,ooo.  eral  million  copies  of  this  book  have  been  pub- 
Yet  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  lished  and  sold. 

the  prices  of  the  editions  de  luxe  of  Paul  de         M.  Jules  Claretie,   for  many  years  director 

Kock's  works,  now  being  issued.  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  will  write  a  com- 

The  price  of  one  of  these  editions,  limited  plete  preface  and  introduction, 
to  a  single  set,  will  be  $200,000;  that  of  an-  Epoch-making  these  editions  surely  are,  and 
other,  also  limited  to  a  single  set,  $150,000.  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  the  work  is  to 
Of  these  amounts  $50,000  is  payable  on  the  be  printed  on  parchment — not  "parchment," 
signing  of  the  subscription  contracts.  The  the  imitation  kind,  but  genuine  parchment, 
principal  edition  consists  of  ten  sets,  and  is  For  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  publisher 
sold  at  $50,000  a  set.  It  speaks  eloquently  has  attempted  to  make  an  edition  of  any 
of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  and  the  author  on  genuine  parchment  for  over  300 
enthusiasm  of  its  collectors,  that  already,  years.  It  will  take  40,000  sheets  of  parch- 
within  a  short  time  of  the  putting  out  of  sam-  ment,  which  costs  sixty  cents  a  sheet,  for  the 
pie  sheets,  seven  subscriptions  for  the  $50,000  $50,000  edition  alone.  At  the  present  time 
edition  have  been  taken.  The  editions  at  there  is  not  parchment  enough  in  the  world 
$200,000  and  $150,000  have  not  yet  been  of-  to  complete  this  work.  When  the  publishers 
fered,  although  negotiations  as  to  the  pur-  made  their  contract  with  the  parchment  peo- 
chase  of  one  are  now  pending.  pie  it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  would  not 

These  editions  of  De  Kock  will  form  the  be  required  to  complete  their  contract  within 
greatest  achievement  to  date  in  the  history  a  period  of  twenty-four  months. 
of  American  bookmaking — in  fact,  of  book-  Parchment  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ma- 
making  anywhere.  If  there  has  been  nothing  terials  to  work  upon,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
approaching  them  in  price,  there  has,  on  the  contains  so  much  oil.  Heretofore  printers 
other  hand,  been  nothing  approaching  them  have  objected  to  working  on  parchment  owing 
in  sumptuousness.  to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  ordinary  ink  re- 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  trans-  taining  its  color,  as  they  have  found  from  ex- 

saction  is  that  there  is  an  American  firm  able  perience  that  the  oil  in  the  parchment  would 

to  turn  out  ten  sets  of  books  so  magnificent  eat  the  life  from  the  inks.     All  this,  however, 

as  to  make  $50,000  no  more  than  a  fair  meas-  has  been  remedied  as  the  result  of  two  years 

ure  of  their  value,  and  that  there  are  so  many  of  experiment,  and  an  ink  and  process  have  been 

book-lovers  willing  to  pay  that  price.  secured  that  make    the    task  a  feasible  one. 

But  the  volumes  will  have  more  than  the  The  books  will  be  printed  entirely  on  hand 
value  of  their  material  outfit,  rich  as  this  will  presses  built  in  1630,  and  substantially  like 
be.  An  aesthetic  worth  also  attaches  to  them,  the  press  upon  which  Franklin  worked  in  Lon- 
The  publishers  had  a  special  reason  for  select-  don.  This  presswork  will  be  done  by  Scotch- 
ing De  Kock.  No  satisfactory  or  complete  men,  who  are  expert  in  printing  on  parch- 
English  translation  of  this  popular  French  ment.  The  process  is  a  slow  one;  so  slow,  in 
author's  work  has  appeared.  fact,  that  only  twenty  volumes  a  month  can 

De  Kock  practically  kept  France  laughing  be    turned    out.     In    other    words,    only    two 

for  over  fifty  years,  and  is  considered  the  Smol-  pages  at  a  time  on  one  side,  or  about  seventy- 

lett  of  France  as  well  as  the   Dickens.     This  five    impressions    per    hour,    will   be    printed, 

edition  will  contain  all  of  his  novels,  dramas,  whereas  it  is  usual  nowadays  to  print  sixteen 

tales,  vaudevilles,  together  with  his  biography  pages  at  a  time  and  get  a  thousand  impressions 

and    literary    reminiscences.     His    vaudevilles  an  hour,  or   160,000  pages  a  day.     The  type 

were  the   popular   songs  of   France,  and  were  is  made  expressly  for  this  work,  and  is  known 

theatrical  satires  upon  the  prominent  people  as  the  twelve-point  old  style  Caslon,  the  type 

and  events  of  the  times  of  which  he  wrote;  made  famous  by  its  maker,   William  Caslon, 

and  the  pen  pictures  that  he  drew  around  his  in   1720. 

characters,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.         Another  respect   in   which   these   De   Kock 

simply   were   delicious.     It   is   estimated   that  editions  will  be  epoch-making  is  that  they  will 

between  80,000,000  and  100,000,000  volumes  of  mark  a  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  illumina- 

the  works  of  De  Kock  have  been  sold  through-  tion.     The  progress  in  the  rapidity  of  printing 

out  the  world.     De  Kock's  novel,  "The  Bar-  and  the  constant  increase  as  years  went  by 

ber  of  Paris,"  was  translated  into  sixty  differ-  of  the  typographical  multiplication   of  books 
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proved  fatal  to  this  art.  Some  of  the  early  In  other  cases  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  colors 
productions  of  the  press,  to  be  sure,  had  blank  are  worked  in,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  col- 
spaces  left  for  initial  letters  and  miniatures,  ors  and  to  secure  the  best  effects.  Many  of 
which  were  painted  in  by  hand,  but  these  were  these  initial  letters  are  large,  making  a  com- 
soon  replaced  by  printed  designs  intended  to  plete  circle  of  the  entire  text-page,  or  border 
be  gilded  and  colored.  line  over  the  margins. 

There  is  a  decided  distinction  between  the  There  will  be  about  1,200  initial  letters  and 

word  illumine  and  the  word  illuminate.     To  2,400  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  no  two  through - 

illumine  is  to  embellish  with  colors  the  already  out  the  entire  edition  will  be  alike.     li)ach  one 

printed  letters;     to  illuminate  is  to  entirely  is  made  from  an  original  design  sketched  be- 

produce  the  initial  letter  in  all  its  various  col-  fore  the  artists  put  their  work  on  the  parch- 

ors  by  hand.     It  is  this  supreme  well-nigh  for-  ment.     There  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 

gotten  art  which  the  publishers  of  the  De  Kock  thirty    artists    employed    in    completing    the 

editions  will  revive,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  work   of  illuminating  under  the  direction   of 

of  its  ancient  traditions.  the  illuminators  mentioned  above. 

This  is  one  reason  why,  at  the  cost  and  In  the  editions  that  will  sell  for  $200,000 
trouble  already  referred  to,  genuine  parch-  and  $150,000  the  entire  border  of  each  page 
ment  has  been  chosen  for  the  printed  and  il-  will  be  illuminated,  making  about  32,000 
luminated  page.  The  publishers  concluded  that  pages,  which  will  be  entirely  illuminated,  from 
in  order  to  produce  a  modern  set  of  books  original  designs;  and  this  work  will  be  done 
similar  to  the  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  by  artists  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  use  genu-  eluding  Russia,  Germany,  England,  and  France, 
ine  parchment.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  no  two  pages  being  alike, 
color  and  texture  of  well-prepared  parchment  The  cost  of  copyrighting  the  initial  letters, 
no  paper  can  be  made  to  possess,  and,  again,  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  illustrations  will  be 
it  is  to  be  desired  for  its  extraordinary  tough-  about  $5,000.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  cus- 
ness  and  durability.  Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  tom  of  publishers  to  copyright  the  volume  en- 
do  this  illuminating  work  upon  paper,  and  it  tire,  which  would  cost  $1.  But  in  the  man- 
takes  the  highest  dexterity  and  skill  for  the  ner  indicated  purchasers  will  be  protected 
illuminator  to  produce  proper  effects  upon  from  all  dangers  of  the  contents  of  their  vol- 
parchment.  umes  being  reproduced. 

From  the  work  already  produced  by  the  The  $50,000  edition  will  contain  100  etch- 
De  Kock  illuminators  it  can  readily  be  seen  ings  made  from  original  drawings  expressly 
what  they  have  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  for  the  work,  300  full-page  genuine  water-col- 
place,  they  have  fixed  the  scale  of  their  ors  done  by  the  artists  direct  on  the  parch- 
illuminative  and  decorative  work  in  rela-  ment,  and  each  being  an  original  conception 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  page.  Then,  again,  or  drawing  and  signed  by  the  artist ;  250  orig- 
where  a  historical  style  has  been  adopted  for  inal  marginal  drawings  in  water-color  signed 
a  particular  period  or  a  particular  incident  of  by  the  artists;  besides  160  pen  and  ink  draw- 
the  story,  the  work  shows  a  clear  and  sym-  ings,  and  many  hundreds  of  character  drawings 
pathetic   appreciation  of  harmony.  and  hand-painted  marginal  miniatures. 

The  illuminations  are  from  original  designs  In  the  case  of  the  illustrations  there  are 
by  Sinclair  Patterson,  Ella  Grace  Brown,  and  positively  no  duplicates,  each  and  every  one 
Henri  Padeloup  of  Holland,  who  have  received  being  an  original  painting.  The  owner  of  a 
the  highest  awards  for  this  class  of  work,  both  set  of  the  books  will  own  each  original  draw- 
here  and  abroad.  ing,  just  as  if  he  had  it  framed  in  his  home. 

Each  initial  letter  and  head  and  tail  piece  excepting  that  it  is  in  a  book  form.     This  is 

is  appropriate  to  its  chapter ;  that  is,  the  artists  an  undertaking  such  as  has  never  before  been 

read   the   manuscripts   and   then   make   their  considered  by  a  publisher, 

drawings  in  keeping  or  in  harmony  with  the  Among  the  artists  who  will  be  represented 

style  of  the  chapter,  even  carrying  the  details  are  A.   B.   Wenzell,  Jacques  Reich,  Sidney  L. 

so  far  as  to  use  the  colors  which  predominated  Smith,  William  Glackens,  Frederick  Dielman, 

at  the  particular  period  of  the  writing.     In  F.  V.   Dumond,  Walter  Russell,  A.  I.  Keller, 

many  cases,  designs  to  be  found  in  the  mis-  A.  de  Ford  Pitney,  Orson  LoweU,  W.  M.  Crocker, 

sals    and    used    for    decorative    effect     cen-  W.  Boyd  Smith,  W.  H.  Dimton. 

turies     ago,    are     used,     the     gold    leaf    be-  These  illustrations  will  represent  the  work  of 

ing  laid   on  the  parchment,   after  which  the  seventy-five  artists,  many  of  international  repu- 

artists   design  their  drawings   over  the  gold,  tation.     The  cost  of  original  water-colors  for 
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these  several  editions  will  exceed  $200,000.  By 
ordinar}^  production  processes  it  is  possible  to 
print  a  large  number  of  illustrations  in  a  day 
— from  500  to  1,000 — but  for  the  De  Kock 
editions  it  will  be  a  month's  work  of  some  cele- 
brated artist  to  paint  a  single  picture,  each  one 
costing  several  hundred  dollars,  and  to  become 
the  special  property  of  each  subscriber,  and 
forming  in  their  entirety  a  veritable  gallery 
of  modern-day  paintings  made  by  artists  of 
renown. 

The  binding  will  be  full  genuine  French 
Levant  morocco. 

In  the  publishers'  opinion  no  skin  for  fine 
binding  is  equal  to  that  of  the  goat.  Webster 
says  morocco  is  chiefly  from  the  goat,  though 
a  cheaper  kind  is  made  from  sheep.  This 
definition  is  misleading.  Morocco  is  goatskin, 
and  goatskin  only.  Sheepskin,  according  to 
the  understanding  of  experts,  is  used  for  imi- 
tation. 

Levant  morocco  is  the  skin  of  the  monarch 
breed  of  goat,  the  skin  de  luxe  for  book-bind- 
ing, and  in  every  case  these  publishers  and 
binders  have  found  it  superior  to  all  other 
skins  in  strength  and  grain,  and  the  beauty 
of  finish  which  its  surface  is  capable  of  taking. 
The  original  breed  of  this  goat  was  confined 
to  the  Levant,  but  the  great  demand  extended 
its  geographical  limit  southward  to  the  Cape, 
from  which  district  most  of  the  Levant  morocco 
is  now  obtained. 

The  ordinary  Turkey  morocco,  so  called 
from  the  pebble  grain  which  it  takes,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  smooth  and  straight 
grained  morocco,  although  it  has  many  qual- 
ities for  durability,  and  in  some  measure  is 
a  fine  binding,  is  far  inferior  to  the  genuine 
French  Levant  in  strength,  grain,  and  flexi- 
bility of  finish. 

Never  in  the  history  of  bookmaking  has 
such  a  colossal  order  for  Levant  been  given 
as  by  the  publishers  of  the  De  Kock  transla- 
tion. Levant  of  the  highest  grade  advanced 
thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the  French  market 
when  the  publishers  placed  their  order.  The 
war  in  South  Africa  greatly  affected  the  sup- 
ply. At  the  commencement  of  the  Boer  war 
the  goats  were  driven  by  their  owners  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  mountains. 

For  the  three  editions  of  De  Kock  an  order 
amounting  to  $65,000  was  placed  with  the 
leading  New  York  importer  of  this  leather. 
As  there  is  not  on  hand  enough  in  the  world 
to  complete  this  order,  the  time  in  which  to 
make   full  delivery   is  twenty-four  months. 

Each  volume  will  have  an  outside;  flexible 
Levant  cover,  made  after  the  style  of  the  Ox- 


ford Bible  cover,  tooled  on  the  back  the  same 
as  the  book  itself,  and  intended  as  a  further 
protection  to  the  volume.  In  the  bookcase 
this  cover  will  look  like  the  book  itself. 


A  First  Edition. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

A  most  exclusive  clan  are  Ave, 

Proud  of  our  peerless  pedigree; 

Will  Caxton  fathered  us,  a  man 

Shaped  somewhat  on  the  clerkly  plan. 

But  one  of  whom  we're  fond  withal, 

Industrious  and  not  prodigal. 

Now  comely,  now  unkempt,  we  show — 

Octavo,  duodecimo! 

But  whether  dimmed  or  bright   our  page, 

We  glow  to  know  our  lineage. 

Black-lettered  first,  clear-lettered  last — 

The  present,  or  the  golden  past — 

We  stand  content  our  fame  upon 

From  fly-leaf  through  to  colophon. 

As   among  all   patricians,   fine 

And  fair  en  samples  of  our  line 

Arouse   our   self-complacency ; 

Viz.,  Caxton's  priceless  Malory; 

A  Tyndale  Bible  (choicer  none!); 

A  Shakespeare  in  full  folio  done; 

A  song  that  tells  of  paradise 

Which  Milton  saw  with  darkened  eyes; 

And  that  rare  "find"  of  later  vein, 

The  little  liber  Tamerlane! 

And  now  a  word  of  warning,  ye 
Who  seek  our  constant  company! 
Unless  your  purses,  plethoric,  hold 
The  round  and  clearly-minted  gold. 
Abjure  us,  shun  us,  lest  the  night 
Creep  on  ye,  and  pale  candle-light 
Find  ye  by  us  uncomforted, 
And  slipping  supperless  to  bed! 


^Gene  Field  on  the  Road. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  a  comedy  trio  left 
Denver,  which  had  some  rather  unusual  ex- 
periences. Eugene  Field,  Otto  Rothaker  and 
myself  were  the  three  performers,"  said  Howard 
Saxb3^  of  Cincinnati,  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel  a 
few  days  ago.  "We  decided  that  there  was 
money  in  the  show  business  and  started  out  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  our  great  ability  as 
entertainers.  We  were  all  three  employed  on 
the  Denver  Republican,  but  we  decided  that 
newspaper  life  was  too  monotonous,  interested 
a  partner  who  sold  a  horse  to  get  money  enough 
to  put  us  on  the  road,  and  started  for  Colorado 
Springs,  where  we  were  to  play  our  first  en- 
gagement. 

"Field  and  I  were  to  read  humorous  selec- 
tions of  our  own  composition,  and  Rothaker 
was  to  give  some  of  Tennyson's  poems  that 
there  might  be  variety  in  the  entertainment. 
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Our  success  in  Colorado  Springs  was  remark- 
able. We  had  427  people  in  the  audience,  and 
everything  went  off  smoothly.  All  of  our 
stunts  were  very  polite,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  each  of  us  to  wear  a  dress  suit.  We  had 
only  one  dress  coat,  and  consequently  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  do  any  reading  in  concert. 
As  soon  as  a  performer  dashed  off  the  stage 
he  skinned  off  that  stock  coat,  and  the  man 
who  was  to  do  the  next  number  slipped  into 
it.  Unfortunately,  all  of  us  were  not  of  the 
same  size.  Field  and  I  were  larger  than  Roth- 
aker,  and  the  coat  was  as  much  too  small  for 
us  as  it  was  too  large  for  Rothaker. 

"We  liked  Colorado  Springs  so  well  that  we 
came  pretty  near  not  getting  to  Pueblo,  our 
next  stop.  Our  first  success  wasn't  repeated 
in  Pueblo.  Seventeen  people  came  out  to 
hear  us,  and  it  was  the  most  exacting  audience 
I  ever  saw.  It  was  painfully  candid,  and  had 
no  hesitation  about  expressing  its  opinion  in 
plain,  unvarnished  Colorado  English. 

"Field  had  just  begun  his  Primer  at  that 
time.  When  nothing  but  jeers  greeted  our 
other  numbers.  Field  decided  that  he  would 
try  some  of  the  Primer  on  the  audience.  He 
stepped  on  the  stage  with  great  assurance  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  reading  by  Rothaker, 
which  brought  out  more  catcalls  than  I  ever 
imagined  seventeen  men  could  make.  After 
asking  for  order.  Field  began  to  read  from  the 
Primer.  It  wasn't  a  Field  crowd,  and  the 
Primer  was  received  much  after  the  fashion 
one  of  Effie  Cherry's  compositions  is  received 
to-day. 

"Well,  we  left  Pueblo,  pretty  badly  discour- 
aged. Our  next  stop  was  to  be  in  New  Mexico. 
By  pawning  Field's  coat  and  Rothaker's  um- 
brella, we  raised  money  enough  to  buy  tickets 
most  of  the  way,  and  we  walked  the  remainder 
of  the  distance.  Another  Pueblo  reception 
greeted  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  stranded. 
We  had  nothing  to  pawn  but  the  dress  coat, 
and  there  wasn't  much  demand  for  evening 
clothes  in  New  Mexico  at  that  time.  An  old 
man,  who  had  a  room  at  the  hotel,  adjoining 
mine,  committed  smcide  during  the  night. 
When  the  Coroner  came  to  hold  an  inquest, 
we  three  were  the  first  applicants  for  places 
on  the  jury,  and  the  fee  we  received  enabled 
us  to  get  back  into  Colorado." 


Harper  &  Brothers  in  1877  for  its  pubHcation 
in  Harper's  Magazine.  The  following  is  the 
letter  written  to  Longfellow  by  Henry  Mills 
Alden,  editor  of  the  Magazine: 

"August  3,  1877. 

"Dear  Sir — I  have  this  morning  received  your 
poem  'Keramos,'  which  more  than  meets  my  ex- 
pectations, large  as  they  were. 

"In  payment  I  send  enclosed  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers'  check  for  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000). 

"In  regard  to  illustrations,  any  attempt  to 
embellish  the  poem  in  the  ordinary  way  would 
result  in  a  complete  failure.  Possibly  each  page 
might  have  an  illustrated  border — severe  as  a 
frieze  in  its  limitations  as  to  form — indulging, 
however,  in  some  freedom  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  page  and  perhaps  at  the  middle 
point  on  each  side:  the  suggestion  in  the  border 
to  harmonize  with  the  text.  But  even  this  will 
not  be  done  unless  a  marked  success  can  be 
achieved. 

"It  is  understood  that  we  are  to  publish  the 
poem  in  our  December  number  and  that  you  are 
not  to  publish  it  in  book  form  until  two  months 
after  the  publication  in  our  magazine. 
"With  thanks,  yours  sincerely, 
"(Sgd.)  H.  M.  Alden, 

"Ed.  Harper's  Magazine. 
"Prof.  Henry  W.  Longfellow." 


Longfcllow^s  Highest-Priced  Poems. 

The  two  largest  sums  ever  paid  to  Longfellow 
for  single  poems  were  $3,000  for  "The  Hanging 
of  the  Crane,"  which  amount  he  received  from 
Robert  Bonner  in  1874,  and  $1,000  for  the 
poem    "Keramos,"    which    he    received    from 


Poetry. 

By  Carmen  Sylva. 

Like  waves  of  the  ocean,  like  wings  of  the  swallow, 
Doth  Poetry  sweep  through  the  times  and  through 
space, 

Her  heart  is  a  ground-swell,  her  rhythm,  pulsation, 
Keep  time  with  the  stars  and  the  sun  in  their  race. 

She  carries  like  nutshells  the  ships  o'er  her  billows, 
Upheaving  their  keel  and  o'erflowing  their  mast, 

Her  depths  are  the  tears  and  the  sorrows  of  nations, 
She  fills  wandering  sails  with  a  sob  and  a  blast. 

She  rises  in  anger  to  froth  and  to  thunder, 

She  smiles  like  a  child  and  she  dreams  like  a  saint ; 
Her  garment  is  starlit,  a  moonray,  or  sable, 
;^5A  sunshiny  glitter,  ne'er  lifeless  or  faint. 

She  curses  and  blesses  and  sings  as  the  winds  harp, 
And  threatens  with  voice  and  with  withering  frown ; 

She  carries  you  lightly ;   she  nurses  her  children 
Asleep  o'er  the  abyss  where  warriors  go  down. 

The  bride  of  great  Heaven,  she  struggles  to  reach 
him; 

She  calls  to  the  storm  to  uplift  her  on  high ; 
Despair  is  her  strength,  and  her  wail  is  a  war  whoop; 

She  beckons  the  clouds  to  bring  nearer  the  sky. 

Mo  desert  can  scorch  her,  no  gale  ever  drown  her, 
No  ruins  will  crush  her,  in  death  she  will  thrive, 

She'll  watch  desolation,  and  hover  o'er  terrors, 
With  wings  of  the  ocean,  forever  alive! 

— Independent. 
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Publicity:   As  An  Enemy  and  As  A 
Pleasure. 

Our  day  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  diffusion 
of  instruction,  and  equally  remarkable  for  the 
decline  of  true  culture  as  it  is  defined  by  the 
dictionary — "the  training,  disciplining  and  re- 
fining of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man." 

To  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  the  reading 
of  books  seems  the  one  great  road  to  knowledge 
and  refinement,  and  many  who  include  them- 
selves among  the  educated  and  well-informed 
base  their  claim  upon  the  amount  of  printed 
matter  over  which  their  eyes  travel  during  a 
large  proportion  of  their  waking  hours.  The 
great  aim  and  purpose  of  our  educators  is  to 
make  everything  easy  for  the  learners.  All 
the  work  is  done  for  them  from  kindergarten 
days  to  the  boiling  down,  editing,  rewriting, 
etc.,  of  the  classics. 

And  in  America,  at  least,  everything  is  fur- 
nished with  such  lavishness  and  extravagance 
that  the  untrained,  undisciplined  mind  flies 
from  one  thought  to  another  without  any 
time  to  know  their  average  relation  or  im- 
portance. And  the  mind  gets  accustomed  to 
this  rapid,  superficial  work,  and  immediately 
tires  when  it  must  apply  itself  to  one  thought 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Everybody  is  wide  awake  and  everybody 
wants  to  know  all  everybody  else  knows,  and 
very  soon  wants  to  have  everybody  else  know 
all  that  has  been  acquired. 

One  great  trouble  is  that  very  soon  the  half- 
taught  turn  round  and  pronounce  themselves 
teachers. 

There  is  a  great  unrest  in  the  world.  What 
is  it  leading  to?  One  thing  after  another  is 
taken  up,  talked  about,  written  about,  read 
about  and  dropped.  And  all  with  the  same 
energy  and  with  the  same  interest,  whether 
it  be  golf,  the  bicycle,  ping-pong,  the  latest 
much-advertised  novel  or  the  newest  "fad" 
in  physical  culture,  mental  healing,  universal 
language,  et  cetera,  ad  libitum. 

Individuality  is  almost  extinct  in  our  "cul- 
tured" circles.  One  person's  opinions  are  just 
like  another  person's  opinions,  and  are  held 
chiefly  because  they  are  the  opinions  of  an- 
other person  now  on  the  flood-tide  of  publicity. 

And  this  superficiality  is  strongly  reflected 
in  our  books.  How  many  of  the  thousands 
published  each  year  really  stand  out  and  last 
after  the  publishers  and  so-called  critics  have 
ceased  to  give  them  publicity?  Where  are  the 
novels  all  the  world  was  reading  twelve  months 
ago?     What  are  those  who  read  them  reading 


now?  We  strongly  advocate  good  novels  and 
do  not  by  any  means  think  that  all  reading 
should  be  study.  What  we  want  to  encourage 
is  the  reading  of  books  that  reach  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  reader,  books  from  which 
will  really  come  the  true  refinement  and  wide  cul- 
ture that  lead  to  modesty,  quiet  and  usefulness. 

Our  authors  just  now  are  really  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  It  is  almost  a  pity  to 
have  a  bright,  talented  writer  bring  out  a  suc- 
cessful book.  The  first  thing  demanded  is 
another  one.  If  the  book  was  a  good  historical 
novel  we  must  have  another,  and  while  it  is 
being  made  ready  for  us  we  must  turn  publicity 
upon  the  author,  must  see  his  house,  his  writ- 
ing table,  his  clothes,  his  favorite  breakfast, 
his  pet  cat,  and  finally  all  the  manuscripts  he 
once  knew  were  not  good  enough  for  publicity, 
but  now  brings  out  in  print  to  catch  the  public 
before  he  has  become  one  of  the  forgotten 
"fads"  of  a  given  year.  Do  true  refine- 
ment and  culture  pry  around  and  display  cu- 
riosity concerning  the  private  affairs  of  others? 

After  many  conversations,  especially  with 
young  girls,  we  are  convinced  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  rests  chiefly  upon  the  mis- 
taken idea  most  conscientiously  held  that  it  is 
really  necessary  to  know  the  last  new  book  in 
order  to  take  rank  among  the  cultured.  Some 
of  these  girls  were  totally  unfitted  to  under- 
stand several  of  the  books  that  everybody 
read  last  year,  but  they  thought  they  had  read 
them  because  they  had  turned  the  pages  to 
the  end. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  good  if  a  pro- 
hibitive price  still  kept  the  newest  fiction  from 
the  general  reader.  But  here  the  library  steps 
in  and  offers  for  nothing  to  the  non-taxpaying 
girl  what  would  otherwise  be  outside  her  reach, 
and  also  more  and  more  impresses  on  her  that 
she  must  read  and  read  and  read.  True,  the 
libraries  do  excellent  work  in  directing  those 
who  take  books  just  as  they  take  any  other 
kind  of  amusement  and  excitement. 

Readers  should  take  time  to  think  on  what 
subjects  they  need  information,  and  should 
then  seek  it  intelligently  and  restfully.  They 
should  be  "individuals"  in  reading  and  in  all 
else! — The  Literary  News. 

THE   PLEASURES   OF  PUBLICITY 

We  live  in  and  on  publicity.  Where  our 
fathers  repelled  the  society  journalist  from 
their  doors  and  horsewhipped  him  if  they  caught 
him  at  his  tricks,  we  encourage  him  to  the  top 
of  his  bent.  Only  twenty  years  ago  I  have 
known  a  man  blackballed  at  a  club  because 
he  was  suspected  of  having  written  for  a  so- 
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ciety  journal,  and  a  guest  who  published  the  happily    matched    with    the    candidate's    wife 

names  of  his  fellow-guests  at  a  dinner-party  who  enlivens  the  election  by  singing: 

was  never  again  permitted  to  cross  the  violated  "w^-ii  ..,*  ^u    t       u    ^  4. 

4.-U       -u   ^Ji        ID    -i.              4.-U              _^     ^             1^1  Well  put  the   Tory  host  to  rout, 

threshold.     But  now  the  smartest  people  take  And  shove  old  Trueblue  up  the  spout." 

the   society    journalist   to   their   bosoms.     He  m^u    1  j        i.                        1  .•          .       i-.  •     1 

dines  with  them  in   London   and   stays   with  ^.i^fnlf  fh^^i  ""T'  ^^^^^^^^^'r      ^"^'v 

them  in  the  country.     He  is  invited  to  inspect  ^''nnfMl        ^'        1^                  Gospel  1  em- 

.1     1,    I                 J  -^        •      4.U      1  J.         J  perance  Missions,     and  the  ladv  who  lectures 

the  bedrooms  and  examine  the  plate  and  scru-  f,„  -r,^  ^;,.u^,        1                  r  u    ^        ^    v.^ku  v^ 

tinize   the   family    iewels      He   is    encourajred  ^    ^^^  "^^^^  """^'^  wrongs  of  her  sex,  all  depart 

tinize   tne   tamiiy   jewels,     tie   is   encouraged  conspicuously  from  the  restraint  of  old  days, 

to  write  descriptive      pars      about  his  host  s  ur^J,^   ^f   J,^^^         \  ■  u    c           1 

chest  measurement  and  the  shar^e  of  his  host  r       *^^    °^   "^^^^y-    ^^"^^^^    formerly    were   per- 

cnest  measurement  and  the  shape  ot  his  host-  ^^^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  secrecy,  are  now 

ess  s  mouth,  the  principles  on  which  they  edu-  ^A-^r^-,^;c^A    +1,^^,  .u    ^                 -i  v.i           i- 

,     ,1    .      l-iA              J  4.U          4-          c  /•  4-  u  advertised   through   every   available   medium, 

cate  their  children,  and  the  system  of  diet  by  .-Lady  Fitz-Battleaxe.  whose  devotion  to  fe- 

which  they  keep  m  check  their  hereditary  gout.  ^^^^  ^f^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^             ^^^  ^^^^^^^       .^^^^ 

The  interviewer  is  abroad  m  the  land,  and  to  _  ^._„  ^^^,,  +^  +„,^i  ^  ^^i  4.  a  •  u  u-*-  a-  ^e 
,.  1  £  U.-U  -L.-  r.  4.  IX-  .L-  j-1  ^  tea-party  to  twelve  selected  inhabitants  of 
him  people  of  the  highest  cultivation  disclose  a,,i^oiC,,^,/^^;,,^„  "  "t  1  t^  •  j 
,,  .  ^  r  ,  1  1-  r  •  1-  •  J  1-x-  Aylesbury  prison.  Lady  Kew  is  engaged 
their  private  beliefs  m  religion  and  politics  -^  some  highly  interesting  researches  on  he- 
and  literature^  They  supply  lists  of  Hyrnns  ^^^^  -^  ^  ^^  j^^^^.^  J^  ^^^  ^^ 
That  Have  Helped  Me  and  Prayers  That  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^  ^^^;^^  of  lectures 
Have  Pushed  Me  ;  they  enumerate  their  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  Institution."  "Lady  Emily 
Hundred  Favorite  Books  ;  they  resuscitate  Sheepshanks  has  been  invited  by  the  Scottish 
the  mernones  of  the  nursery  and  the  pn-  Temperance  Association  to  give  a  series  of 
vate  school;  they  describe  their  illnesses,  their  addresses  in  the  northern  capital,  and  leaves 
medicines  and  their  recoveries,  they  narrate  l^^^^^  f^^  Edinburgh  on  Monday  night." 
their  spiritual  experiences,  and  tell  how  the  According  to  modern  standards'  to  be  fa- 
smokmg  flax  of  their  faith  was  almost  quenched  ^^us  is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  even 
by  Robert  Elsmere  and  requickened  into  ^^  ^^  notorious  is  preferable  to  being  unknown, 
flame  by  Lux  Mundi.  Reticence  has  fled  _From  "  An  Onlooker's  Note-Book." 
to  Jupiter  or  baturn,  and,  as  all  speech  is  un- 
guarded, so  all  life  is  public.  It  begins  with  ~  ~  Z"  r, 
an  early  ride  in  Rotten  Row,  and  goes  on  with  Daniel  Appleton  s  First  Book. 
a  constitutional  walk  in  Piccadilly  or  Bond  The  accompanying  facsimile  of  the  title-page 
street.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  the  grand  of  "Crumbs  from  the  Master's  Table"  will  be 
parade  of  driving,  shopping,  and  lounging,  all  interesting,  because  this  is  the  book  with  which 
in  the  full  gaze  of  the  public  eye.  All  the  the  founder  of  the  house  began  business  as  a 
places  of  amusement  within  reach  of  London  publisher  in  183 1.  How  many  copies  were  dis- 
are  thronged,  and  everybody  eyes  everybody  posed  of  is  no  longer  matter  of  record,  but  it  is 
else  with  the  most  unembarrassed  scrutiny,  known  that  at  least  two  editions  were  printed 
By  dinner-time  the  restaurants  are  crowded  in  the  first  year.  It  was  also  a  sufficiently  im- 
with  people  who  a  few  years  ago  would  no  portant  enterprise  to  make  stereotype  plates, 
more  have  dined  in  public  than  they  would  Very  few  copies  of  the  little  book  are  known 
have  bathed  in  the  Serpentine.  Beautiful  to  be  in  existence — not  more  than  six.  The 
women,  returning  unescorted  from  race-meet-  copy  of  which  the  title-page  is  here  shown  is  a 
ings,  eat  their  chops  in  the  public  dining-car  perfect  one,  and  has  been  bound  in  crushed 
and  drink  their  brandy-and-soda  amid  a  hi-  blue  levant  by  William  Matthews,  the  book 
larious  crowd  of  "sporting  gents."  At  the  being  provided  also  with  a  hinged  morocco  case, 
opera  and  the  play  people  struggle  for  the  Mr.  Derby,  in  his  "Fifty  Years  among 
most  conspicuous  seats,  and  feel  that  they  Authors,  Books,  and  Publishers,"  relates  how, 
have  failed  if  they  have  not  contrived  to  con-  many  years  ago,  when  a  copy  of  this  book  was 
centrate  public  attention  upon  themselves.  wanted  by  the  firm  a  paragraph  was  published 
Or  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with  people  as  an  advertisement  stating  that  they  would 
who  are  not  mere  pleasure-seekers.  We  shall  give  in  exchange  the  largest  book  published  by 
soon  find  that  the  instincts  of  patriotism,  phil-  the  house.  An  old  lady  in  Maryland  saw  the 
anthropy,  and  even  religion,  are  by  no  means  advertisement,  and  received  for  it  a  volume 
incompatible  with  the  love  of  publicity.  A  twenty  times  the  size  of  "Crumbs."  The  next 
Judge's  wife  perched  on  the  bench  and  prod-  book  published  by  Mr.  Appleton  was  a  volume 
ding  her  learned  lord  with  a.  fan  when  he  nods  similar  in  size  to  "Crumbs,"  and  called  "Gos- 
is  a  highly  unedifying  spectacle,   and  she  is  pel  Seeds."     In  the  following  year  he  brought 
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out  ' '  Refuge  in  Time  of  Plague  and  Pestilence  ' ' 
and  "Thoughts  in  Affliction,"  the  latter  having 
a  page  about  twice  the  size  of  that  of  "  Crumbs." 
"Refuge  in  Time  of  Plague  and  Pestilence" 
appeared  in  the  year  when  the  Asiatic  cholera 
spread  terror  throughout  the  whole  country. 
It  had  an  enormous  sale,  being  often  mistaken 
for  a  treatise  on  the  cholera. 
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To    Stephen    Phillips. 

(After  Reading  "  Ulysses.") 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Thou  hast  beheld  the  subtle  beckoning  foam 
Round  siren  forelands,  and  hast  bent  the  ear 
To  fateful  music  of  the  sea-caves  drear 
Where  arch-enchantment  hath  its  feudal  home. 
And  thou  caduceus-led  hast  dared  to  roam 
Far  from  the  glimpses  of  the  sunlit  sphere, — 
Ay,  thou  has  mingled  with  the  shades  austere 
Of  mortal  frames  long  crumbled  in  the  loam! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  not  seen  and  heard  these  things, 
Then  must  it  be,  on  some  .i^gean  shore. 
Great  Homer's  best-loved  acolyte  wast  thou; 
And,  while  he  sang,  and  touched  the  trembling  strings. 
Didst  guide  his  steps  from  charmed  door  to  door. 
And  make  thine  own  the  song  that  binds  us  now! 

— The  Critic. 


Where  William  Black's  Sense  of  Humor 

Was  Tickled. 

He  had  a  favorite  story  which  he  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  matter-of-fact  realism  that 
distinguishes  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Somebody  was  telling  a  Scotsman  a  marvelous 
tale  which  he  had  just  been  reading.  A  cer- 
tain Eastern  potentate,  having  taken  oflEence 
at  the  doings  of  his  Grand  Vizier,  had  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  victim  knew 
that  he  must  die,  but  wished  to  die  as  comfort- 
ably as  possible.  He  was  aM^are  that  his  mas- 
ter's chief  executioner  was   proficient   in   the 


art  of  dispatching  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
could  send  them  out  of  the  world  not  only  with 
incredible  swiftness,  but  with  no  appreciable 
suiTering.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  the  execu- 
tioner, and  offered  him  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  on  condition  that  he  put  him  to  death 
without  pain.  The  official  promised  to  do 
his  best,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  went  to  his 
doom  in  a  frame  of  pious  resignation.  Kneel- 
ing down  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  sword  of  the  executioner  was 
whirled  about  his  head,  but  he  felt  nothing. 
Opening  his  eyes,  he  reproached  the  man,  say- 
ing :  ' '  How  is  this  ?  You  imdertook  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  put  me  to  death  instanta- 
neously and  without  pain,  yet  you  are  only 
playing  with  me  and  prolonging  my  misery. 
Do  thy  work  quickly!"  Thereupon  the  exe- 
cutioner stepped  up  to  the  condemned  man 
and  offered  him  a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  Vizier 
took  the  pinch  of  sniiff  and  sneezed,  and  his 
head  forthwith  tumbled  from  his  shoulders. 
This  is  the  story  which,  according  to  Black, 
was  told  to  a  fellow  coimtryman  of  his.  The 
latter,  having  heard  it,  uttered  an  interroga- 
tive ' '  Well  ? "  "  Well ! ' '  repeated  his  interloc- 
utor. "What  do  you  mean?"  "I  am  waiting 
for  the  finish  of  the  story,"  said  the  Scot. 
"But  you've  got  the  finish,"  said  the  other 
"Don't  you  see  that  the  executioner  was  so 
clever  that  he  cut  the  fellow's  neck  in  two 
without  letting  him  feel  it?"  " Ou  aye,  I  kent 
that  weel  eneugh,  but  that's  not  the  point. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  the  executioner 
get  his "5 money?"  And  this,  according  to 
Black,  was  a  typical  example  of  the  point  of 
view  of  a  certain  class  of  his  countrymen. 


A  Book  of  Verses. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison, 

Only  a  little  book  of  little  rhymes. 

Yet,   when   I  read,   there  sudden  seemed  to  ring 

Soft  to  my  ears  the  distant  caroling 
And  happy  notes  of  silver-hearted  chimes 

That  pealed  in  some  Arcadian  morning  tide, 

When  like  a  rose  on  roses  came  the  bride. 

I  know  one  morning,  when  the  world  was  young 
And  spring  was  like  a  maiden  garbed  in  green 
Some  Amaryllis  turned  to  look  and  lean 

When  melodies  like  these  her  shepherd  sung, 
So  clear,  so  delicate  that  scarce  a  bird 
Could  shrill  an  answer  to  the  notes  he  heard. 

I  think  the  j-reat  god  Pan  one  day  in  mirth 
Piped  him  a  song,  too  fine  and  exquisite 
For  weight  of  years  to  crush  and  quiet  it; 

Too  sweet  to  vanish  wholly  from  the  earth 
It  loitered  long  in  alien  ways  apart 
To  spring  .'it  last  in  this  new  singer's  heart. 

— Smart  Set. 
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HUSTLE. 

Thus  does  the  London  Academy  discourse :  and  invigorating  as  showers  on  the  hottest  July 

"Four  Cooling  Novels"  is  the  heading  of  a  day." 
New  York  publisher's  advertisement  page  in  a  All  this  is  but  a  small  cross  -  section  of 
literary  journal.  We  figure  that  New  York  is  that  wonderful  literary  hurly-burly  which  alarms 
stuck  on  coolness,  and  the  publishers  are  plan-  us  week  by  week  in  American  journals.  The 
ning  to  meet  up  with  the  thermometer.  Turn-  effect  is  cumulative  and  therefore  difficult  to 
ing  from  journal  to  journal — in  an  hour  when  convey,  but  the  Eureka-shouts  of  the  Brook- 
happier  men  are  starting  for  Dartmoor  or  the  ^3^^  Eagle,  Syracuse  Herald,  Philadelphia  Item, 
Dolomites — we  find  a  long  display  of  "Sum-  Boston  Transcript,  and  innumerable  other 
mer  Fiction,"  "Books  for  Summer  Reading,"  papers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  confident  proc- 
"The  Summer  All  Time,"  and  "Good  Books  lamations  of  publishers,  and  special  commu- 
for  Warm  Weather."  It  is  by  a  very  easy  tran-  nications  to  authors  by  critics  wdth  kalei- 
sition  that  we  pass  from  cooling  novels  like  "The  doscopic  names,  are  beginning  to  shake  even 
Spenders,"  "The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancy,"  Arnerican  nerves  and  produce  talk  of  re- 
and  "Jezebel"  to  cooling  novelties  offered  action.  "There  are  strong  indications,"  says 
by  Wanamaker:  men's  outing  clothes  which  one  sober  organ,  "that  reaction  from  this 
attain"thetopnotchof  coolness,"  and  women's  mercantile  excess,  this  flamboyant  advertise- 
shirt-waists  of  which  it  is  written:  "A  girl's  ment  of  wares  of  the  brain  and  fancy,  must 
bureau-drawer  has  always  room  for  one  more  come  as  a  relief  to  the  judicial  and  scholarly 
shirt-waist,  just  as  an  open  car  has  for  another  reader."  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  note  that 
passenger.  And  the  girl's  mother  wouldn't  be  these  feehngs  are  sufficiently  notorious  to  draw, 
blamable,  if  she  applied  a  rush-hour  test  to  the  even  from  the  frenetic  scribblers  who  have 
capacity  of  the  bureau,  when  pretty,  cool,  awakened  them,  disingenuous  acknowledgments 
fresh  summer  waists  bear  such  vastly  shortened  of  their  existence.  Among  "Four  Absorb - 
prices  as  to-day's  offerings  do."  However,  ing  Novels"  we  find  one  that  is  "a  restful 
the  cooHng  quality  of  a  novel  is  not  so  easily  oasis  in  the  waste  of  trumpery  which  so  largely 
estimated,  and  one  firm,  that  would  consider  characterizes  the  output  of  literary  fiction  in 
itself  blamable  to  join  in  the  fiction-fizz  snap,  recent  years."  The  waste  of  trumpery  is  in- 
takes the  public  by  the  button-hole  in  this  deed  evident,  but  over  it  the  breezes  of  critical 
fashion:  "Did  you  ever  reflect  that  the  best  trumpery  blow  without  ceasing,  or  they  are 
winter  fiction  is  just  as  good  in  summer?  Take  broken  only  by  assumptions  of  superiority  not 
the  work  of  an  author  like  Mr.  Howells.  His  so  impressive  as  amusing.  Thus  the  American 
new  novel,  'The  Kentons,'  was  not  written  and  Journal  Saturday  Review  turns  moment- 
especially  for  summer.  But  for  summer  read-  arily  from  its  "Plots  of  the  Latest  Novels" 
ing  it  is  one  of  the  wittiest,  most  entertaining  and  its  "Glimpses  of  the  Literary  Shop"  to 
novels  possible  to  find.  ...  So  with  Mr.  celebrate  the  Wisdom  and  Philosophy  of  Her- 
Bangs's  new  '  Olympian  Nights.'  It  would  be  bert  Spencer,  which  it  does  by  headlines  twelve 
just  as  entertaining  and  funny  in  winter  simply  inches  in  length,  and  on  cause  shown:— 
because  it  is  really  funny — the  humorous  ad-  In  these  days,  when  a  silly  novel,  devoid  of  all 
ventures  of  a  mortal  among  the  modem,  up-  true  literary  merit  and  thought,  reaches  phenome- 
to-date  gods  of  Olympus.     Since  the    '  House-  ^^^  sales,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  record  the 

Boat '  Mr.  Bangs  has  done  nothing  better.  .  .  ^"^"^P^^°^/  ^°°V^  ^^^^  7°f^^-^  ^^'^^^^  ^P^^I 
X3  J  1  1  J  u  4--U  i^TT  1-  r>  cer  s  Facts  and  Comments,  wherein  the  great 
Readers  have  already  shown  that  Hamlm  Gar-  i -i  t,  +i  •  •  i^. +u„+ 1.^  i,^o  k^^^ 
,  1,  <r^  X  •  J- a_i  /^  TT  rry  ,•  .  philosooher  sums  uD  the  princiDles  that  Hc  lias  Dcen 
land  s  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop  is  not  expounding  for  half  a  century,  has  reached  its 
a  summer  novel.  They  bought  it  before  sum-  ^f^h  edition  in  a  month.  The  American  and 
mer  began.  They  are  still  calling  for  it.  It  is  Journal  Saturday  Review  reviewed  the  book  some 
a  novel  for  all  the  time."  As  a  rule  it  does  not  time  ago,  and  herewith  prints  some  further  ex- 
pay  to  argue  with  the  public :    what  it  likes  is  tracts  from  its  pages. 

pat  statements.     The  sale  of  "The  Letters  of  But  the  Journal  will  soon  return  to  its — cool 
Mildred's  Mother  to  Mildred"  will  probably  rise  ing  novels  and  the  "rush-hour  test." 
with  the  mercury  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  Not  the  least  amusing  thing  about  American 
that  "  Blakely  Hall  says  of  it:     'I  don't  know  book  reviews  and  advertisements  is  a  certain 
whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  but  you  are  naive  gravity,  maintained  on  the  edge  of  pre- 
tuming    out  wonderful,  accurate    and  con\'in-  cipitous  absurdity.     Take  the  following: — 
cing     character     studies      in      the     Mildred's  Oriental    sumptuousness    and    splendor    of    de- 
Mother     articles.       They     are     as     refreshing  scription   mark  Mr.    John   W.  Harding's   biblical 
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romance  of  war  and  politics  under  King  Hezekiah 
and  the  great  Sennacherib.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
is  one  of  tlie  leading  figures,  and  a  singer  called 
Naphtali  the  hero  of  a  highly  imaginative  and 
effective  bit  of  gorgeousness.  "The  Gate  of  the 
Kiss"  (Lothrop)  is  the  title,  its  application  not 
becoming  apparent  until  the  crowning  tragedy 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  narrative  is 
uniformly  vivid  and  picturesque,  and  the  story  not 
im.]jrobable  in  spite  of  its  distance  in  both  time 
and  place.  Mr.  Harding  shows  signs  of  familiarity 
with  the  higher  criticism,  and  has  utilized  side- 
lights from  recently  discovered  secular  history  to 
eke  out  the  scriptural  narrative. 

And  this: — 

One  of  the  woman  writers  of  to-day  who  is 
doing  excellent  work  is  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litch- 
field. Miss  Litchfield  is  a  New  York  woman  by  birth. 
Much  of  her  early  life  was  spent  in  repeated  trips 
abroad.  At  one  time  she  remained  for  six  con- 
secutive years  in  Europe,  and  since  her  return  has 
made  her  home  in  Washington.  She  was  in  the 
great  earthquake  on  the  Riviera  in  1887,  when 
the  wall  of  her  room  fell  on  her  bed,  miraculously 
leaving  her  uninjured.  In  consequence,  her  ac- 
count of  the  earthquake  in  "In  the  Crucible" 
was  written  from  actual  experience. 

And  this  of  a  novel  called  "The  Mississippi 
Bubble":— 

The  chief  person  is,  of  course,  that  intense  figure 
of  adventure  and  finance,  John  Law,  of  Lauriston, 
the  man  who  drove  half  the  old  world  crazy  by  the 
inflation  of  the  new,  and  who,  the  bubble  pricked, 
as  lavishly  returned  half  France  to  France  and 
dropped  from  her  sight  forever,  her  curses  ringing 
after  him.  Around  this  man's  compelling  comet 
of  a  life  Mr.  Hough  has  constructed  a  romance  that 
runs  like  a  smooth  road  over  great  mountains  and 
into  deep  valleys,  a  road  that  glitters  with  the 
gems  of  cleverness  and  brilliancy. 

Yet  the  piping  far  exceeds  the  dancing,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  period  during  v^hich  a  popu- 
lar American  novel  enjoys  favor  is  "growing 
shorter  all  the  time."     We  can  believe  it. 

Now  all  this  is  the  noise  of  a  mighty  nation 
turning  the  leaves  of  knowledge  in  the  flush  of 
youth.  It  is  by  following  the  columns  of  liter- 
ary notes  and  queries  in  the  American  papers 
and  magazines  that  one  obtains  something  like 
a  vision  of  these  millions  of  readers  who  through 
all  crudities  and  ignorance  are  trying  to  forge 
their  way  up  the  slopes  of  culture.  As  they 
stand,  many  of  their  questions  and  communi- 
cations are  revelations  of  intellectual  innocence, 
and  yet  they  are  suggestive  of  a  multitudinous 
striving  of  which  the  world  will  know  more  to- 
morrow. These  be  the  firstlings  of  our  scis- 
sors: 

"A  Subscriber,"  West  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City:     "Is  Sir  John 


Lubbock's  list  of  the  best  100  books  to  be  had 
now: 

" S.  E.  Smith,"  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. :  "If  you  can, 
kindly  print  the  poem,  'Aux  Italiens,'  by  'Owen 
Meredith.'" 

"Grace  Dillon,"  5  Kenwood  Road,  Boston: 
"Kindly  tell  me  something  about  Lavinia  Walsh, 
author  of  'When  the  Dead  Walk.'  Is  this  her  first 
novel?" 

"J.  M.  W.,"  372  West  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
tieth Street,  New  York  City:  "In  vain  have  I 
sought  the  authorship  of  these  lines: 

"  '  Hope,  the  sweet  bird,  while  that  the  air  doth  fill. 
Let  earth  be  ice — the  soul  hath  summer  still.'  " 

"X.,"  Grindstone,  N.  Y. :  "Be  good  enough  to 
inform  me  who  wrote  these  lines : 

"'Those  who  by  due  steps  aspire 

To  lay  their  hands  upon  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.' " 

"  (3)  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  record  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  longest  sentence  in  the  English  language. 
Can  you  or  any  reader  direct  me  to  it?" 

"W.  L.  C,"  Irvington,  N.  Y.:  "Where  can  I 
find  a  passage  enumerating  several  great  men  who 
delighted,  when  alone,  in  playing  comical  antics 
which  would  have  been  termed  by  the  conven- 
tional masses  childish,  silly,  or  insane?  One  of 
these  men,  a  Cardinal,  I  think,  said  to  his  fellow- 
gambolers,  when  he  saw  a  dignified  friend  ap- 
proaching the  mansion :  '  We  fools  must  stop  now ; 
the  wise  men  are  coming,'  or  'We  must  be  wise 
now,  the  fools  are  coming'." 

["217"]  "Dear  Sir  Oracle:  Was  Omar  Khay- 
yam the  author  of  this  quatrain  ? 

"  '  Ha  I  see  where  the  wild-blazing  grog-shop  appears, 
As  the  red  waves  of  wretchedness  roll. 
How  it  bums  on  the  edge  of  tempestuous  years 
The  horrible  light-house  of  hell!'" 

"  Henry  E.  Legler,"  office  of  Milwaukee  Board 
of  School  Directors,  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  "I  am 
gathering  data  for  a  monograph  on  contemporary 
parodies  of  Longfellow's '  Hiawatha.'  I  shall  appre- 
ciate the  receipt  of  any  information  on  this  subject." 

"A  Grateful  Reader":  "Please  allow  me  to 
thank  all  who  so  kindly  responded  to  my  request 
for  the  names  of  such  books  as  they  had  found 
most  helpful  to  the  'higher  or  spiritual  life.'  Miss 
(or  Mrs.)  Tiliston's  last  compilation,  'Joy  and 
Strength  for  the  Pilgrim's  Way,'  is  excellent,  and 
nothing  more  fresh  and  helpful  can  be  found  than 
Dr.  Babcock's  'Thoughts  for  Everyday  Living,'  so 
wisely  recommended  by  Miss  Macintosh.  The  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  the  other  'Books  of  Refuge! 
suggested  are  yet  in  anticipation." 
It  is  hustle  and  crudity  all  round,  but  a  gene- 
ration will  arise  which  will  discuss  larger  ques- 
tions than  "  Does  the  type-writer  affect  literary 
style?"  and  read  better  books  than  those  on 
which  the  Niagara  of  eulogy  now  pours  tumul- 
tuous.— The  Academy. 

The  following  happy  rejoinder  to  the  above 
is  from  the  New  York  Times : 


SOL   SMITH   RUwSSELL. 
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The  Academy  is  much  concerned  about  Amer- 
ican book  reviewing,  and  incidentally  about  Amer- 
ican novels.  Its  concern  has  been  aroused  by 
reading  the  reviews  of  our  lively  neighbor  The 
Jottriial.  Its  chief  objection  to  the  j)roceedings  of 
our  neighbor  appears  to  be  that  the  editor  of  its 
literary  department  saw  fit  to  group  four  novels 
under  one  head  and  designate  them  as  "  Four 
Cooling  Novels."  The  Academy,  with  that  gravity 
which  always  attacks  a  true  Briton  in  the  presence 
of  American  flippancy,  proceeds  to  show  that 
Mr.  Howells's  "The  Kentons "  and  Mr.  Bangs's 
"  Olympian  Nights,"  would  be  just  as  interesting 
and  amusing  in  winter  as  they  are  in  summer. 
Doubtless  this  fact  did  not  escape  the  literary 
editor  of  The  Journal,  but  he,  with  that  peculiar 
eagerness  of  the  American  journalist  to  print 
timely  matter,  undertook  to  show  that  now  was 
the  accepted  time  to  read  such  books.  Next  win- 
ter he  will  have  other  fish  to  fry,  and  he  knows 
that  what  he  says  to-day  will  be  forgotten  then. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  be  permitted  to  note  that  the 
Academy  declares  that  "  the  piping  far  exceeds  the 
dancing,"  which  is  a  figurative  way  of  saying  that 
the  praise  of  our  reviews  exceeds  the  value  of  our 
novels.  The  Academy  confesses  that  it  is  told  that 
"  the  period  during  which  the  American  novel  en- 
joys favor  is  'growing  shorter  all  the  time.'" 
With  all  deference  to  such  a  distinguished 
authority,  we  do  not  see  how  anything  can  "  grow 
shorter,"  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  if  the  novels  re- 
ferred to  are  going  to  be  just  as  good  reading  in 
winter  as  The  Journal  says  they  are  in  summer, 
their  favor  will  be  for  more  than  a  season. 


Words. 

By  Julie  Clossorv  Kervly, 

Words  are  the  glittering  treasures  of  the  tomb 
In  which  the  ages  lie.     What  ravishment 
Of  mood  and  light  and  color  and  sweet  scent 
Hides  in  the  dusty  lexicons,  where  bloom 

Star,  sea,  and  sun  names,  all  the  glow  and  gloom 
Which  eye  has  seen,  and  lips  made  eloquent — 
Beautiful  words,  serene  or  turbulent. 
The  brilliant  ravel  from  the  poet's  loom! 

What  keener  pleasure  can  a  craftsman  know 
Then  sorting,  gloating,  till  the  symbols  grow 
Incarnate  to  his  mind,  and  cease  to  be 

Mere  threads  of  ink,  but  live  and  laugh  and  grieve. 
Quickened  by  his  own  soul  as  when  you  see 
Dull  drops  flash  prismy  in  a  rainbow  weave! 

— Century  Magazine. 


Sol  Smith  Russell 

The  late  Sol  Smith  Russell  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  T.  Adams,  more  familiarly 
known  to  the  American  public  as  "Oliver 
Optic."  The  author  was  very  fond  and  very 
proud  of  his  talented  son-in-law.  Eugene 
Field  used  to  tell  a  story  about  this  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Adams.  As  Field  described  it,  a 
modest,  quiet  and  benevolent-looking  man 
was   sitting   one   day   in  the  rotunda   of   the 


Palmer  House,  Chicago,  vvlien  a  stranger  seated 
near  him  made  tlic  remark  that  he  bcHeved 
he  would  see  vSol  Smitli  Russell  in  thc'[evcning. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentl(,'man 
to  the  stranger,  "but  that  is  a  wise  determina- 
tion. Mr.  Russell  is  the  greatest  comedian 
we  have  on  the  stage  to-day.  lie  possesses 
remarkable  histrionic  talents." 

"So?"  interrogated  the  stranger  with  a 
smile. 

"He  does  indeed,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man warmly,  "and  what  is  more,  I  assure  you 
that  he  is  as  clever  personally  as  he  is  pro- 
fessionally. In  fact,  you  would  not  take  Mr. 
Russell  for  an  actor,  as  he  is  entirely  free  from 
those  habits  that  are  not  infrequently  the  re- 
sult of  the  exciting  life  behind  the  footlights. 
He  does  not  play  cards  and  is  exceedingly 
temperate  in  all  things.  You  have  seen  him 
act,   I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  saw  him  last? " 

"In  Milwaukee,"  said  the  stranger,  "and 
he  was  sitting  behind  three  of  the  biggest  jacks 
ever  laid  down." 

"I  don't  believe  that  I  quite  catch 
your  meaning,"  murmured  the  old  gentleman. 
"What  was  the  play?" 

"Three  of  a  kind,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 
"It  was  a  very  good  play,  too." 

"Comedy?"   asked  the  old  gentleman. 

"It  was  tragedy,"  answered  the  stranger 
simply.     "Sol  raked  in  the  pot." 

"Horrors!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 
"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Sol  was  play- 
ing cards?" 

"You  catch  my  drift,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"but  what  has  that  to  do  with  you,  any^'ay?" 

"  Why,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  me. 
Sol  told  me  that  he  never  played  cards." 

"Told  you?"  persisted  the  stranger.  "Who 
are  you?" 

"Who  am  I?"  repeated  the  old  gentleman. 
"Why,  I'm  W.  T.  Adams,  Sol's  father-in-law." 


A  Little  Tale  of  Woe. 

Oh,  a  funny  little  dickey-bird  sat  singing  on  a  tree 

(Peep,   peep — peep,   peep). 
When  along  came  a  poet,  and  a  sorry  sight  was  he 

(Weep,  weep — weep,  weep). 
And  he  sang  a  verse  he'd  written, 
Telling  how  his  heart  was  smitten 

(Deep,   deep — deep,   deep), 
And  how  she  he  loved  the  best 
Now  beneath  the  sod  did  rest 

(Sleep,  sleep — sleep,  sleep) ; 
But  the  bird  went  right  along 
With  his  funny  little  song 

(Cheep,  cheep — cheap,  cheap). 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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RAREST  OF  AMERICANA. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  received  from  which  fact  renders  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 

Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett  a  complete^ set  of  the  first  collect;    for,  in  case  an  edition  is  found,  it  is 

edition   of  the   plays   and   poems]  of.^  William  liable  to  be  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  entire 

Shakespeare  printed  in  America,  a  work  which,  set  of  eight  volumes.     The  work  is  to-day  ex- 

with  the  Eliot  Indian  Bible,  ranks  as  one  of  tremely  rare,  and  the  great  library  of  Birming- 

the  rarest  and  most  valuable  publications  in  the  ham,   England,  which  contains  the  finest  and 

whole   range   of   Americana.     For   some   time  most  complete  collection  of  Shakespeareana  in 

past  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  making  the  world,  is  lacking  in  this,  the  first  edition 

an  effort  to  complete  a  large  and  valuable  col-  of  the  works  of  the  great  English  poet  printed 

lection  of  Shakespeareana.     Last  summer,  while  in  America.     For  several  years  past  they  have 

in  Europe,  Assistant  Librarian  Spofford  pur-  maintained  standing  advertisements  in  all  the 

chased  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  American  book  journals,  catalogues,  and  biblio- 

editions  of  Shakespeare  that  are  now  in  the  graphic  works,  offering  to  pay  a  princely  sum 

library,  but  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  edi-  for  the  complete  set  of  eight  volumes,  but  thus 

tion  of  all,  the  first  American  Shakespeare,  he  far  the  Birmingham  Library  has  failed  to  secure 

was  unable  to  obtain  until,  finally,  Dr.  Burnett  a  set  of  this  valuable  work.     Mr.  J.  T.  Loomis, 

consented  to  part  with  his.  of  Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  has  for  some  time  past 

That    the  first  American  edition  of  Shake-  endeavored  to  secure  a  set  for  the  institution 

speare,  printed  in    Philadelphia,  in    1795,  by  aforesaid,  but  has  not  succeeded. 

Bioren  &  Madden,  is  to-day  the  rarest  of  all  edi-  The  Boston  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  few 

tions  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and,  next  to  the  such  places  possessing  a  complete  set  of  this 

Eliot  Bible.the  most  difficult  to  obtain  of  all  early  rare  work. 

works  published  on  the  American  continent,  is  In  speaking  of  the  matter  Dr.  Burnett  stated 

a  fact  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  book  that  it  was  just  a  little  singular  that  the  first 

collectors.    The  scarcity  of  this  work,  according  editions  of  the  classics  published  in  America 

to  Dr.  Burnett,  is  due  to  two  causes,  viz. :  should    have    been    printed    in    Philadelphia, 

In  the  first  place,  what  few  printers  and  pub-  which  seems  to  have  been  a  center  of  culture 
Ushers  there  were  in  the  cities  of  Quebec,  Mon-  and  refinement  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
treal,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Augustine  rest  of  America  in  those  early  days.  The  cele- 
during  the  early  days  of  European  settlement  brated  "Dauphin  Edition"  of  the  works  and 
on  this  continent  did  not  begin  publishing  poems  of  Horace,  the  first  of  the  Greek  and 
the  classics  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  Latin  classics  published  in  America,  was  also 
From  the  first  settlement  of  America  until  printed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1803,  to  say  nothing 
quite  a  late  period  the  few  publishers  on  this  of  other  first  American  editions  of  the  classics 
side  of  the  Atlantic  were  for  the  most  part  that  were  published  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
engaged  in  turning  out  works  of  a  religious  Love  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
character,  of  which  the  Eliot  Bible  is  an  ex-  tury.  In  addition  to  the  first  American  Shake- 
ample.  During  that  time,  if  any  one  wanted  speare,  Dr.  Burnett  also  owns  a  copy  of  the 
to  read  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  English  classics  "Dauphin"  Horace,  which  is  bound  very 
they  imported  them  direct  from  the  mother  curiously  in  buckskin.  This  book  belonged  to 
country.  The  number  of  people  with  literary  the  doctor's  grandfather  and  father  in  North 
tastes  was  at  that  time  rather  small,  whereas  Carolina,  the  latter  having  furnished  the  buck- 
the  demand  for  religious  literature  was  very  skin  binding  in  place  of  the  original  of  tree 
great;  and  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  printed  calf,  which  had  fallen  away  through  constant 
and  published  by  Bioren  &  Madden,  in  1795,  handling  and  use.  This  book,  which  was  read 
which  was  not  only  the  first  Shakespeare  in  the  Old  North  State  by  his  father  and  grand- 
printed  in  America,  but  the  first  of  the  classics  father,  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  doctor 
brought  forth  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  during  his  younger  days  in  the  mountains  of 
well,  was  a  very  limited  edition,  and,  in  all  East  Tennessee,  and  studied  by  his  son  during 
likelihood,  printed  for  a  certain  number  of  sub-  the  latter's  course  in  Har\'ard.  Thus  four  gen- 
scribers.  Thus  it  was  scarce  from  the  outset,  erations  have  learned  to  read  the  Latin  lan- 
and  is  doubly  so  now  after  a  lapse  of  107  years,  guage  from  this  one  volume. 

The  manner  in  which  he  secured  the  set  of 

COMPLETE  SET  RARE.  ^^^  ^^^^  Shakcspcare  published  in  America  is 

In  the  second  place,  the  work  was  printed  indeed  a  romance  of  book  collecting.     It  ap- 

in  eight  volumes,  i2mo.,  with  leather  binding,  pears  that  along  in  1895  the  doctor  happened 
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to  be  in  Boston,  and  in  the  course  of  his  sojourn 
in  that  city  he  dropped  into  Burnham's  second- 
hand shop,  just  as  he  had  always  done  every 
time  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hub.  Burnham 
was  a  man  who  attended  every  auction  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  his  shop,  purchasing 
incomplete  editions  of  books,  and  sets  of  silver- 
ware and  china,  so  that,  as  a  result,  it  was  possi- 
ble for  one  to  find  a  great  many  valuable  things 
by  simply  picking  over  the  odds  and  ends  in  his 
remarkable  junk  shop.  Entering  and  looking 
about.  Dr.  Burnett  was  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  seven  of  the  eight  volumes  of  the  first 
Shakespeare  printed  in  America. 

Prior  to  that  time,  he  had  for  nearly  six 
years  maintained  a  standing  advertisement  for 
this  work  in  the  old  book  catalogues  of  this 
country  and  Canada,  but  in  all  that  time  he 
had  never  received  so  much  as  a  hint  as  to 
where  he  might  find  what  he  was  seeking,  and 
now  that  he  had  unexpectedly  discovered  all 
but  one  volume  of  the  entire  set  of  the  work, 
he  was  the  happiest  man  in  Massachusetts. 
The  third  volume  was  missing  from  the  set 
which  the  doctor  obtained  from  Burnham  at 
a  very  low  price,  and  when  he  returned  home 
he  began  advertising  and  making  inquiries  in 
the  hope  of  securing  the  missing  volume. 
Four  years  passed  without  response,  when  one 
day  he  heard  that  there  were  three  or  four  odd 
volumes  of  the  first  American  Shakespeare  in 
an  old  book  shop  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Loomis 
happened  to  be  going  over  to  Baltimore  the 
day  following,  and  at  the  doctor's  request  called 
at  the  book  shop  in  question,  and,  looking  over 
the  odd  volumes,  found  and  purchased  for  Dr. 
Burnett  Volume  III,  which,  by  the  greatest 
good  fortune,  happened  to  be  among  them. 

Still  the  set  was  not  complete.  This  third 
volume,  obtained  through  Mr.  Loomis  in  Balti- 
more, lacked  the  famous  Chandos  portrait  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon.  Some  less  zealous  collector 
might  never  have  found  this  portrait,  the' 
frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  and  the  work  of 
Fields,  one  of  the  earliest  of  early  American 
engravers,  but,  after  a  long  search  in  art  stores 
and  places  where  engravings  are  bought  and 
sold,  he  received  one  day  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  stated  that  at  an  auction  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare  had 
been  sold  to  a  certain  New  York  art  dealer 
of  the  name  of  Wright. 

Dr.  Burnett  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  train 
for  New  York,  and  in  making  all  haste  to  the 
establishment  of  this  person,  where  he  found 
the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  the  first 
American  Shakespeare.  In  selling  it  to  the 
doctor  the  dealer  stated  that  he  had  been  in 


the  business  seventeen  years,  but  that  in  all 
that  period  this  was  the  first  "Chandos  Shake- 
speare" he  had  ever  handled.  He  had  then  had 
it  something  less  than  a  week. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  interesting  story  of 
the  set  of  the  first  Shakespeare  printed 
and  published  in  America  from  type  cast 
in  America  and  from  engravings  that  were 
the  handiwork  of  American  engravers.  The 
doctor  might  have  obtained  an  enormous 
price  for  the  set  by  selling  it  to  the  great  library 
of  Birmingham,  England.  The  course  that  he 
took  in  this  matter  was  controlled  by  patriotic 
motives,  and  he  turned  the  set  over  to  the 
Congressional  Library  for  a  mere  bagatelle. 
This  step  was  actuated  by  the  desire  to  see 
the  greatest  American  library  complete  its  col- 
lection of  Shakespeareana  by  securing  what  was 
the  most  valuable  of  all,  a  set  of  the  first 
Shakespeare  pubUshed  in  America. 

Apropos  of  his  search,  the  doctor  related  the 
following  remarkable  incident  in  connection 
with  the  Bioren  &  Madden  Shakespeare. 
"Some  eight  years  ago,"  he  said,  "there  turned 
up  in  a  book  store  on  Seventh  Street  a  leather- 
bound,  i2mo  book,  the  title  of  which  was  the 
'Poems  of  William  Shakespeare,' printed  *by 
Bioren  &  Madden,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1795.' 
The  bookseller  was  somewhat  puzzled  over  the 
matter,  and,  supposing  that  he  had  discovered 
something  of  great  rarity  and  value,  sent  fac- 
simile prints  of  the  title-page  to  a  number 
of  Americanists,  bibliophiles,  and  collectors  in 
this  country  and  Canada.  For  a  time  the  work 
had  us  all  puzzled,  for  we  knew  positively  that 
in  publishing  the  first  American  Shakespeare 
Bioren  &  Madden  did  not  print  the  plays  and 
poems  separately.  Finally,  I  discovered  the 
true  character  of  the  work.  In  the  regular  set 
the  poems  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  appear  in  the 
back  of  the  eighth  volume,  the  pagination 
(which  was  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features 
of  the  book)  being  the  same  all  the  way 
through.  Some  one,  who  had  owned  the  set  of 
the  first  American  Shakespeare,  or  perhaps,  only 
the  eighth  volume,  had  torn  out  the  plays, 
leaving  the  poems,  which  latter  he  had  boimd 
with  a  new  title-page  of  his  own  planning. 
This  was  the  work  which  had  kept  us  guessing. 
It  was  genuine  and  good,  what  there  was  of 
it,  but  the  trouble  was  it  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  famous 
series." — Washington  Post. 

"  Read  Homer,  and  you  can  read  no  more. 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor  ; 
Verse  will  seem  prose  ;  but  still  persist  to  read, 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need." 

— John  Sheffield,  "Essay  on  Poetry." 
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TROUBLE  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

By  Sydney  R.eid. 

The  jungle  was  all  astir  as  with  presage  of  "How  many  copies  a  month?"  asked  a  lion, 

some  great  event;    from  every  side  there  came  "Only  a  hundred  now,"  responded  Mowgli. 

the  hushed  whisperings  of  secret  conference.  "And  I  was  thinking  about  writing  a  book," 

Above  rode  the  moon  and  stars  in  a  perfect  said  the  lion  in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust, 

sky,  and  full  in  the  white  light  stood  Hathi  The    harsh,    crackling   laugh   of   the   hyena 

and  his  three  sons,  their  backs  to  the  Council  suddenly  rang  out. 

Rock,    their    faces    toward    the    jungle.     Two  "  Do    you    see    anything    ridiculous    in    the 

paces  in  advance  of  them  was  Mowgli,   with  suggestion  that   my  husband   should   write   a 

Kaa  on  his  right  side  and  Gray  Brother  on  book?"  asked  the  lioness,  angrily.     "Anybody 

his  left.  '  Others   of    the   Seeonee   Pack  were  with  half  an  eye  can  see  by  his  mane  that  he 

about  him.  is  literary,  and  Mr.  Jackal,  who  is  a  perfect 

As  the  eye  of  the  spectator  became  more  judge  in  such  matters,   declares  that  he  is  a 

accustomed  to  the  scene  the  forms  of  Wahb's  genius." 

Nephew,  Galopoff,  A'tim,  Shag,  Brer  Rabbit,  "True,    true,"    cried    the    jackal,    "a    most 

Baloo,    the    Blue    Bears    Bagheera,    Old    Man  amazing  genius." 

Kangaroo  and  The  Other  Mugger  could  all  be  "Madame,"     said    the    hyena,  courteously, 

discerned,   mingled   with   lions,   tigers,    hippo-  "you  mistake  me.     That  laugh  of  mine  is  due 

potami,    rhinoceroses,    jackals,    coyotes,    deer,  to  a  nervous  affection.     I  have  no  doubt  that 

buffaloes,  wild  pigs,  red  dogs,  gorillas,  orang-  your  husband  can  produce  a  book,  and  if  he 

outangs,    chimpanzees,    horses,    beavers,    ants,  does  I  will  cheerfully  criticise  it." 

wasps,  bees  and  all  the  other  characters  who  At  this  the  lion  growled  horribly  and  lashed 

have  been  lending  such  a  delightful  woodland  his  tail,  but  the  hyena  looked  innocent  of  having 

flavor  to  recently  published  literature.  given  offense. 

At  a  signal  from  Mowgli,  Hathi  and  his  sons  "Why  have  we  fallen  and  how  shall  we  be 

raised  their  trunks  and  trumpeted  for  silence;  raised  again?"  repeated  Mowgli.     "Those  are 

whereupon  a  deep  hush  fell  on  all  that  assem-  the   questions.     Speak,   brethren;  let  us  hear 

blage.  your  wisdom,  for  in  matters  like  this  we  be  all 

Clear  and  loud  there  rang  out  the  voice  of  of  one  skin." 

the  jungle's  lord.  "  The  trouble  is  that  this  whole  animal  fiction 

"I  have  summoned  and  ye  are  here.     Good  business  has  gone  to  the  dogs,"  said  Brer  Rab- 

hunting  to  all!"  bit,    stepping    briskly    forward    and    speaking 

"Good  hunting!"  chorused  the  flesh  eaters,  with  that  air  of  importance  which  is  often  to 

The  eaters  of  grass  kept  silence  and  shrank  be  noted  in  little  people, 

toward  the  shadows.  "We   have    Bob,    the    Son    of    Battle,    Red 

"  I   have   come   from   afar,    because   of   the  Wull,    the    Seeonee    Wolf    Pack,    A'tim,    Red 

Master  Word  brought  by  Chil.     What  do  we  Dog,  and  dear  knows  how  many  more — dogs, 

here,  Mowgli?"  growled  a  lion.  dogs,    dogs.     The    reading    public    has    been 

"  Because  of  the  Law  ye  are  come ;  we  jungle  hounded  with  dogs,"  he  continued.     "There's 

folk  be  all  of  one  skin,"  said  Mowgli.     "It  is  been  a  plague  of  dogs  almost  as  bad  as  the 

a  thing  that  touches  our  honor.     The  man-  plague  of  Scotch  ministers  that  came  before." 

pack  are  ceasing  to  read  the  books  about  us."  As  Brer  Rabbit  concluded  his  address  Red 

Loud  snorting,  growling  and  grumbling  came  Dog  let  out  an  ominous  growl  and  made  a  sav- 

from  all  directions,  and  Kaa  raised  his  head  age   dart   at   him.     Brer   Rabbit   immediately 

and  hissed  violently.  put  his  importance  in  his  pocket,   and  with 

"Two  rains  ago  we  jungle-folk  were  most  swift  leaps  made  off  through  the  jungle,  the 

popular  of  any  in  the  world;  now  we  don't  pursuer  close  upon  his  heels, 

sell   a   hundred   copies   a   month,"    continued  "  How  is  that ?"  inquired  a  nilghau,  timidly ; 

Mowgli.     "For  this  are  ye  summoned,   grass  "I   thought   that  we  were  to   have  free  dis- 

eaters  and  flesh  eaters,  Hathi  and  Kaa,     See-  cussion." 

onee    Pack,    Shag,    Wahb's    Nephew,   and    all  "That  was  an  accident,"  said  MowgH,  slightly 

others.     Ye  have  come  to  the  Council  Rock  embarrassed.     "  You  thought   well.     Here   all 

to  hear  and  give  wisdom  that  we  may  know  are  met  as  friends.     Brethren  of  the  jungle,  I 

why  we  have  fallen  and  how  we  shall  be  raised  command  you  by  your  allegiance  to  me  that 

up  again."  ye  do  no  violence  for  opinion's  sake;    nor  suf- 
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fer  any   to   be   done   here.     Bughecra,    Baloo,  priiiciixil  cliaracU-rs,  who  liold   the  puhhc:  ad- 

Kaa,  liathi,  Seeonee  Pack,  see  to  it."  miration,  do  nothing  hut  chew  grass  from  the 

Then  the  man-cub  spoke  again,  addressing  first  chapter  to  the  last.     The  flesh-eating  spirit 

^^\-  is  antagonistic  to  the  esthetic  impulses  of  the 

"Brer    Rabbit   says   that    the   trouble   with  ])resent  century." 
animal  fiction  is  that  there  has  been  a  plague         A  tiger  made  a  nervous  movement  toward 

of  dogs.     In  considering  his  suggestion  let  us  the  speaker,  licking  his  lips  in  a  tentiitive  sort 

remember  that  he  is  prejudiced  against  dogs,  of  way,  and  the  nilghau,  without  waiting  for 

What   other  suggestion   do   I   hear  as  to   the  a  further  demonstration  of  disapproval,  sjjed 

cause   of   trouble?"  for  his  Hfe. 

"  It  isn't  the  dogs  or  wolves  that  have  made         Coughing,   rustling,   and   barking    overhead, 

trouble,  O  Mowgli,"  said  Gray  Brother,  stand-  and  another  shower  of  missiles  falling  down, 

ing  out  in  front  of  all.     "It  is  the  bandar-log  showed   that   the   gray   apes   were   present   in 

— too   much  bandar-log;      Love   Letters   of  a  force,  although  they  had  not  been  invited  to 

Distinguished    Chimpanzee,    Reminiscences    of  the  conference,  and  that  they  were  determined 

an  Orang-Outang,  Bon-Mots  of  a  Gorilla.     All  to  make  themselves  as  unpleasant  as  possible 
such  things  concerning  the  bandar-log  tend  to         Kaa  glided  away,  silent  as  a  shadow,  ana 

lower  the  tone  of  the  class  of  literature  with  soon   choking   squeals,  followed   by   skurrying 

which  we  are  identified.     The  manners  of  the  among   the    high    leaves    and   branches,    wert 

bandar-log    are    not    for    polite    society.     No  heard.     Then    the    great    rock    python    reap- 

wonder  the  man-pack  is  disgusted."  peared  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  council. 

This    speech   was    very    ill-received    by   the  His  countenance  bore  an  expression  of  gravity 

chimpanzees    and    orang-outangs,    while    from  and    decorum    suitable   to    the    occasion,    but 

overhead   came   the    sound    of   coughing   and  there  were  certain  protuberances  in  his  lengthy 

barking,  followed  by  such  a  rain  of  bark,  twigs  form  that  suggested,  to  those  who  knew  his 

and   heavier   missiles   that    Gray    Brother   re-  abilities,  that  his  excursion  had  not  been  for 

tired.  nothing. 

"It  is  not  from  such  as  you  that  we  shall         Mowgli  spoke  again: 
learn    manners,"    roared    a    gorilla.     "Call   to         "  Brer  Rabbit  suggests  that  we  are  suffering 

mind  what  David  Harum  said  about  the  happy  from  too  much  dog ;     Gray  Brother  thinks  it 

conjunction  of  dogs  and  fleas."  is  too  much  bandar-log;     Kaa  says  too  much 

"Enough!  Enough!"  cried  Mowgli.  "Let  grass  chewing;  the  nilghau,  who  forgot  to  give 
us  proceed  with  the  discussion,  and  have  no  his  name,  says  there  is  not  enough  grass  chew- 
more  of  these  undignified  personalities."  ing.     Let  us  hear  from  others." 

Kaa  now  gHded  to  the  front  and  made  an         Hathi  and  his  three   sons  had  been  silently 

exclamation  point  of  himself  as  he  faced  the  rocking   in   their   customary   way    throughout 

audience.  the  conference;   he   now    spoke    for   the   first 

"It's   the    imitators,"    he    said,    "the    rank  time: 
imitators.     We   Originals  of  the  Jungle  were         "It  can't  be  grass  eating  that  is  at  fault," 

all  right,   and  appeared  to  applauding  thou-  he  said;     "my  people  have  held  an  honored 

sands   everywhere,    but   these    imitators   have  place  in  literature  for  three  thousand   years, 

made  our  business  common.     No  wonder  audi-  though  they  have  eaten  grass  all  that  time." 
ences    are   tired    when    some    old    Superfluous         "  I  think  that  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  is 

Lags  takes  the  center  of  the  stage  and  does  the  lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  publishers," 

nothing   but  chew  grass  and  wail  his  doleful  said   a   matronly   hippo.     "I   have   written   a 

plaint  about  'Twenty  Years  Ago'  throughout  book  which,  all  my  friends  declare,  is  a  master- 

the  whole  five  acts.     I  might  be  personal  if  piece.     It  is  entitled  'Sentimental  Reflections 

I  chose "  of  a  Lady  Hippopotamus.'     That  book  I  have 

Kaa  looked  viciously  at  Shag,  who  had  struck  submitted  to  twenty  different  publishers,  w^ho 

a    melancholy    attitude    and    was    ruminating  have  all  declined  to  print  it." 
slowly  in  the  forefront  of  the  horned  phalanx.  The  hippo  said  this  quite  tearfully,  andex- 

The   buffaloes   tossed   their   heads   and   lowed  pressions  of  sympathy  were  heard  in  various 

dissent.  quarters. 

"There  has  not  been  enough  grass  chewing         "I  agree  with  the  last  speaker,"  said  a  rhi- 

in  our  class  of  books,"  said  a  nilghau  with  the  noceros;    "the  subjects  in  much  of  the  anirnal 

boldness  of  desperation ;    "too  much  attention  fiction  nowadays  are  not  properly  chosen.    I'm 

has  been  paid  to  the  flesh  eaters.     In  other  de-  sure  there  was  no    occasion    for   an  'Autol  i- 

partments   of  recent   literature  one  finds  the  ography  of  a  Grizzly ' ;  an  'Autobiography  of  a 
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Two-Homed  Rhinoceros'  would  have  been 
much  better.  I  could  have  furnished  it — 
privately  illustrated,  too." 

Wahb's  Nephew  gave  a  loud,  fierce  "  whoof !" 
and  raised  a  ponderous  paw  as  though  minded 
to  respond  with  a  buffet,  but  Mowgli  held  up 
a  warning  hand. 

"I  think,"  said  a  fox,  "that  the  main 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  false  adjustment  of 
values  in  the  animal  books.  Too  much  im- 
portance has  lately  been  given  to  mere 
strength — to  brute  force — and  not  enough  to 
intelligence." 

Murmurs  of  applause  for  this  sentiment 
came  from  beavers,  ants,  and  bees,  and  all 
other  assembled  craftsmen,  but  Kaa  hissed, 
the  lions  and  tigers  growled,  and  Bagheera 
yawned  in  an  insulting  manner. 

"Sometimes  force  and  intelligence  are 
united,"  suggested  Hathi,  and  his  sons  nodded 
their  entire  agreement. 

"  My  idea  is  that  if  the  man-pack's  books 
about  us  are  failing  we  might  mend  matters 
by  turning  round  and  writing  books  about 
them,"  said  Tudor  Jenks'  clever  little  pony 
Galopoff. 

"There's  a  bloomin'  lot  in  that,  my  son," 
assented  an  old  London  hack  horse.  "Just 
to  show  'ow  it  'ud  go,  I'll  recite  yer  a  poem  by 
myself,  which  is  quoite  in  the  roight  stoyle." 

This  was  unexpected,  and  the  animals  stared 
while  the  hack  horse,  after  coughing  a  few 
times  and  switching  his  tail  nervously,  deliv- 
ered the  following: 

'ail  rudyard,  bloomin'  rudyard! 

'Ail    Rudyard,    Bloomin'    Rudyard 

With  the  laurels  on  yer  brow! 
Give  us  yer  'and,  an'  tell  us  true 

Wot  yer  a-doin'  hov  now. 
Hare  yer  to  moike  hus  loff  again 

From  monarch  down  to  coster, 
Or  'ave  us  blubberin'  loike  yer  did 

'Long  o'  the  Mary  Glo'ster? 

chorus: 
'Ip  'ip  'ooray  fer  Ruddy! 
By  heverything  that's  Bloody 
We'd  wyde  through  hoceans  muddy 

To  shyke  'is  bloomin'  'and. 
O  'e's  the  muse's  fawncy, 
'E  chawms  loike  necromawncy-  - 
'Is  tyles  they  do  entrawnce  me  •  • 

'E  beats  the  blawsted  band. 

Yer  set  our  'arts  a-dnimmin' 

With  yer  rollin'  battle  song, 
Yer  Captains  wot's  Courageous 

Lugs  the  Fishin'  Folks  along, 
Ther  Nobs  cawn't  moike  no  knight  o*  you, 

No  night,  fer  blind  my  hye- 
Yer  Bleedin'  Pocket  Shykespeare — 

Yer  shoine  as  bright  as  dye. 
Chorus:     'Ip  'ip,  etc. 


Say,   'ow's  my  friend  Mulvaney, 

An'    Ortheris   an'    Learoyd? 
That  Krishna  story  moide  me  loff 

Until  Hi  almost  doyed. 
'Ow  did  the  Sergeant's  marriage  lawst — 

Was  there  a  bally  row? 
Oh,  I  dessay — but  then  they  both 

Was  served  right  any'ow. 
Chorus:     'Ip  'ip,  etc. 

Yer  lookin'  foine  an'  cockey 

In  yer  bleedin'  steamer  tog, 
We're  mortal  pleased  to  'ave  yer  'ere, 

An'  sorry  when  yer  jog. 
Soy!     Ven  yer  go  jist  toike  frum  me 

To  Halbion  so  chalky, 
My  duty  to  'is  Majesty, 

An'  koind  regards  to  Stalky. 
Chorus:     'Ip  'ip,  etc. 

Mowgli  led  the  applause,  and  the  Seeonee 
Pack  set  up  a  howl  like  that  with  which  their 
canine  cousins  are  wont  to  greet  the  moon. 

"That,"  said  Galopoff,  "is  what  I  should 
call  a  case  in  point.  There  is  a  worthy  poem 
about  a  prominent  man  by  one  who  has  doubt- 
less drawn  him  well " 

"Hi've  drawn  'im  well  many  times,"  said 
the  hack  horse,  proudly. 

"  I  could  write  an  interesting  book  about  a 
man,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  Blue  Bears;  "the 
title  would  be  'An  Appreciation  of  Ananias.'  " 

"I  dare  say  that  you  have  suffered  from 
misrepresentation,"  commented  Galopoff,  sym- 
pathetically. "So  have  we  all.  I  never  said 
one-half  of  what  you  will  find  in  my  book, 
presented  as  coming  from  me,  and  what  I  did 
say  has  not  been  correctly  reported." 

"There  was  a  man  in  our  country  with 
whom  I  got  well  acquainted,"  remarked  the 
gorilla.  "Our  people  kept  him  in  a  cage,  and 
excursion  parties  used  to  come  from  all  over 
to  look  at  him.  He  was  quite  intelligent  and 
full  of  tricks.  We  were  able  to  teach  him 
some  of  our  language,  so  that  at  last  he  could 
converse  in  a  broken  sort  of  way,  though  his 
pronunciation  was  very  amusing.  He  said  his 
name  was  Garner." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  asked  the  lion,  in  a 
tone  that  evinced  considerable  interest — his 
country  adjoins  that  of  the  gorilla. 

"He  escaped,  and  I  don't  know  where  he 
went." 

"Well,  what  of  him?"  asked  Galopoff. 

"  Why,  he  would  afford  me  material  for  a 
book  about  'Man,  a  Degenerate  Animal.'  I 
studied  him  very  closely  and  found  that  he 
had  lost  the  power  of  growing  his  own  clothes, 
and  that  his  teeth  were  so  weak  that  he  could 
no  longer  gnaw  bones.  He  had  no  hide  on 
him  to  speak  of;  it  was  almost  as  tender  as 
raw  flesh,  and  he  always  kept  his  feet  covered 
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— in  fact,  they  were  one  of  his  tenderest  points." 

Loud  laughter  greeted  this  part  of  the 
gorilla's  description,  and  all  of  the  hoof-bearers 
stamped  jovially  to  emphasize  their  appre- 
ciation of  man's  degeneracy. 

"Then  his  eyesight  was  so  weak  that,  in 
comparison  with  us,  he  was  almost  blind,  and 
his  nose  was  of  no  use  to  him  at  all — pah,  he 
couldn't  follow  any  sort  of  a  trail  by  it." 

All  the  animals  laughed  again. 

"  No  offense  to  Mowgli,  who  is  of  a  different 
sort,"  continued  the  gorilla,  "but  we  used  him 
as  a  terrible  example  to  frighten  our  children 
by  showing  what  they  might  become  if  they 
departed  from  our  ways." 

"You  were  pretty  careless  to  let  him  go, 
I  think,"  remarked  the  lion  who  had  spoken 
before. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  said  the  gorilla. 
"  There  was  a  great  row  going  on  about  it  when 
I  left  home." 

"  Such  a  book  as  you  suggest  might  be  inter- 
esting and  useful,"  interposed  Galopoff,  "but 
who's  to  buy  it?  That's  the  main  question 
nowadays." 

"I'd  like  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Seton- 
Thompson — Thompson  Seton  I  mean" — re- 
marked a  lady  bear.  "I  think  it  would  be 
the  proper  thing  for  us  to  protest  against  the 
new  sort  of  hunting  which  he  has  begun.  You 
go  through  the  woods  and  see  dinner  all  ready 
prepared  for  you,  and  without  considering 
where  it  comes  from  you  approach  and  partake, 
when,  lo  and  behold,  something  snaps  and 
there's  your  picture  taken  without  by  your 
leave,  or  anything,  and  without  giving  you  an 
opportunity  of  arranging  your  hair.  That's 
what  happened  to  me,  and  I  never  was  so  mor- 
tified and  embarrassed  in  all  my  life.  I'm 
sure  that  I  must  have  looked  a  fright." 

There  were  murmurs  of  sympathy,  but  Mow- 
gli called  for  order,  and  reminded  his  hearers 
that  they  were  straying  from  the  subject. 

The  Other  Mugger  of  Mugger's  Ghaut  pro- 
truded his  head  a  little  further  from  the  river 
in  which  his  body  lay. 

"I  attribute  the  mischief  that  has  come  to 
animal  fiction  to  reckless  writing,"  he  said. 
"A  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  late  lamented  relative  of  mine,  who, 
tho  a  most  estimable  character,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  a  very  unenviable  light 
by  one  of  the  most  prominent  animal  authors. 
The  reading  public  is  not  blind  to  these  things." 

"  There  is  a  much  more  serious  charge  against 
the  same  author,"  growled  Wahb's  Nephew. 
"The  Yankee-log,  who  were  his  greatest 
readers,  now  think  him  immoral." 


"What  has  morality  to  do  with  art?"  asked 
Mowgli,    impatiently. 

"Perhaps  nothing;  but  it  has  much  to  do 
with  the  sale  of  books  to  the  Yankee-log. 
They  think  he  is  a  great  artist,  and  they  for- 
gave him  all  his  flings  at  them  and  their  ways, 
but  when  they  caught  him  chattering  and 
grimacing  at  the  Boer  man-pack  when  their 
enemies  piled  upon  them  as  thickly  as  the 
bandar-log  piled  upon  Bagheera  and  Baloo, 
they  stopped  reading  his  books  and  said  a  Mas- 
ter Word  to  him." 

"What  Master  Word?"  cried  Mowgli,  greatly 
excited  by  the  suggested  criticism  of  one  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  indebted. 

"'Brother,  your  tail  hangs  down  behind,'" 
said  Wahb's  Nephew  with  great  distinctness. 

Mowgli  gave  a  yell  of  rage  and  drew  his  skin- 
ning knife,  preparing  to  spring  at  the  throat 
of  Wahb's  Nephew,  but  at  the  same  moment 
Baloo,  who,  being  old  and  fat,  had  been  sleep- 
ing throughout  the  entire  conference,  woke 
up,  and  seeing  the  grizzly,  growled: 

"Did  you  address  that  last  remark  to  me, 
sir?" 

"To  you  or  any  one,"  said  Wahb's  Nephew 
firmly. 

Baloo  did  not  know  what  the  last  remark 
had  been,  but  to  admit  that  would  have  been 
to  admit  that  he  had  slept  in  council.  He 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  grizzly,  therefore,  but 
the  latter,  easily  parrying  his  effort,  returned 
a  buffet  of  such  mighty  force  as  rolled  the  pro- 
fessor of  Jungle  Law  over  and  over  at  Mowgli's 
feet. 

Mowgli's  knife  flashed  on  high,  but  Wahb's 
Nephew  knocked  it  from  his  hand  and  sent 
the  Lord  of  the  Jungle  reeling  across  Kaa. 

The  Seeonee  Pack  now  threw  themselves 
on  Wahb's  Nephew,  who  knocked  them  right 
and  left  as  if  they  were  dry  leaves.  He  would 
have  disposed  of  them  quickly,  but  that  Kaa 
gave  him  a  mighty  blow  with  his  snout,  thus 
upsetting  his  plans  and  distracting  his  atten- 
tion; Mowgli  also  attacked  him,  assisted  by 
Bagheera,  and  Hathi  and  his  sons  sounded  the 
charge,  while  The  Other  Mugger  of  Mugger's 
Ghaut  crawled  slyly  up  behind,  hoping  to  seize 
the  grizzly  and  pull  him  back  in  the  river. 

But  Wahb's  Nephew  was  not  to  be  left  alone ; 
the  lion  and  the  lioness  sprang  forward  to  aid 
him,  as  did  the  gorillas,  the  orang-outangs, 
chimpanzees,  rhinoceroses,  hippos  and  biif- 
f  aloes. 

A  rhinoceros  charged  Mowgli  and  tossed 
him;  Kaa  wrapped  himself  around  the  assail- 
ant of  the  Lord  of  the  Jungle  and  strained  till 
his  forehead   was   covered   with   perspiration; 
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but  the  rhinoceros  merely  smiled,  the  pressure 
did  not  even  start  the  first  rivet  of  his  armor. 
He  rammed  Hathi  in  a  way  that  lifted  that 
veteran  clear  of  the  ground.  Hathi  aimed 
a  terrific  blow  with  his  trunk  at  the  rhino,  but 
it  landed  full  on  Kaa,  who  hissed  with  impotent 
rage.  The  smile  of  the  rhinoceros  broadened, 
and  selecting  a  sharp  angle  of  the  Council 
Rock  he  began  systematically  to  rub  Kaa 
against  it,  as  if  the  big  python  was  a  nutmeg 
which  he  had  contracted  to  grate. 

Kaa  never  had  had  such  treatment  in  his 
life,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  lost  enough  ma- 
terial to  make  several  new  coats.  With  one 
last  loud  hiss  of  rage  and  pain  he  let  go  of  his 
intended  victim  and  made  off  at  his  best  speed 
for  a  soft  medicinal  mud  bath  which  he  some- 
times patronized  and  often  recommended  to 
afflicted  friends. 

At  the  same  time  a  mouse  charged  the  ele- 
phants with  all  the  reckless  impetuosity  of 
his  race,  and  they,  unable  to  endure  the  onset, 
fled  in  maddest  rout,  followed  by  Mowgli, 
Bagheera,  Baloo,  the  Seeonee  Pack  and  all  of 
that  party,  except  The  Other  Mugger  of  Mug- 
ger's Ghaut,  who  slowly  sank  in  the  river  till 
only  his  rough  nose  lay  along  the  top,  looking 
like  an  old  bark-covered  log. 

The  battle  raged  away  and  away  through 
the  jungle,  leaving  a  track  that  one  might  see 
for  three  whole  days  before  the  new  green 
things  arose  to  cover  it. 

When  the  last  sound  of  pursuers  and  pursued 
had  ceased  to  come  back  to  Council  Rock, 
Mang  the  Bat  flew  out  of  the  darkness  and 
floated  above  The  Other  Mugger's  nose. 

"What  started  the  row?"  he  inquired. 

' '  The  Master  Word  that  the  Yankee-log  said 
to  our  literary  father,"  answered  The  Other 
Mugger. 

"What  was  the  Master  Word?"  asked  Mang. 

"'Brother,  your  tail  hangs  down  behind,'" 
responded  The  Other  Mugger,  sinking  lower  in 
the  river  and  resuming  his  imitation  of  an  old  log. 

"Oh!"  said  Mang  the  Bat,  and  he  flew  back 
into  the  shadows. — The  Independent. 
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The  intimate  personal  relations  of  any  man 
or  woman  are  matters  about  which  the  out- 
sider as  a  rule  can  know  but  little,  and  about 
which  he  instinctively  feels  that  he  has  no 
right  to  inquire.  At  the  same  time,  remarks 
Edward  Carpenter,  the  radical  English  poet  and 
essayist,  "one  can  not  help  being  conscious 
that  a  person's  general  relations  to  the  subject 
of  sex  are  an  important  part  of  his  tempera- 
ment, personality,  and  mental  outfit — so  im- 


portant that  it  is  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible 
to  get  a  full  understanding  of  his  character 
without  some  knowledge  on  this  side ;  and  one 
feels,  for  instance,  that  a  biography  which  ig- 
nores it  is  far  from  complete."  Going  on  to 
speak  of  Walt  Whitman,  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally, Edward  Carpenter  says  (in  The  Re- 
former, London) : 

"  In  the  case  of  Whitman,  whose  writings  deal 
so  much,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  sex,  it  seems  all  the  more  natural  to  wish 
to  have  some  general  outline  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal and  intimate  relations;  and  to  suppose  that 
such  outline,  if  rightly  conceived,  would  be  helpful 
toward  a  true  understanding  of  the  poet. 

"  There  is,  however,  curiously  little  known  in  this 
respect  about  Whitman's  life.  Every  one  is  aware 
that  he  was  never  married — that  is,  in  any  formal 
or  acknowledged  way.  His  life  after  the  Civil  War 
was  clouded  by  intermittent  paralysis,  bringing 
with  it  invalidism  and  infirmity ;  and  of  his  history 
before  his  arrival  in  Washington,  i.  e.,  prior  to  the 
age  of  44  or  so — the  period  when  he  would  be  most 
likely  to  knit  up  such  relations — only  the  barest 
outline  is  known. 

"'Leaves  of  Grass,'  that  extraordinary  piece  of 
self -revelation,  gives  us  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
author.  ...  It  would  not,  of  course,  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  all  the  personal  utterances,  of 
acts  done,  of  passions  expressed,  of  experiences 
lived  through,  or  of  individuals  loved — which  are 
to  be  found  in  '  Leaves  of  Grass ' — are  to  be  taken 
as  literal  records  of  things  which  actually  happened 
to  the  author  himself.  They  could  hardly  be 
gathered  into  a  single  life-time.  Yet  one  can  see 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  as  experiences,  either 
actual  or  potential,  for  which  his  inner  spirit  was 
prepared — and  as  a  record  of  things  which  he  could 
freely  accept,  understand,  and  find  place  for." 

At  times,  observes  Mr.  Carpenter,  one  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  in  reading  certain 
passages  of  Whitman's  poetry  that  he  is  describ- 
ing actual  occurrences  in  his  own  life.  "  In  a 
life  so  full  and  rich  as  Whitman's  there  must 
have  been  many  intimate  personal  experiences, 
of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  and  will 
know  nothing."     He  continues: 

"  He  [Whitman]  has  himself  told  his  friends  that 
he  had  children — and  in  a  letter  to  J.  Addington 
Symonds  (dated  loth  August,  1890),  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  six 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  rash,  and  I 
think  a  wrong,  conclusion  to  suppose  that  because 
Whitman  had  several  children  (out  of  the  bounds 
of  formal  marriage),  he  was  therefore  a  dissolute 
and  uncontrolled  person,  much  given  to  casual 
liaisons  with  the  opposite  sex.  We  know  nothing, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
these  connections,  nor  have  we  the  material  for 
passing  any  judgment  of  the  kind  referred  to — 
even  if  we  were  so  disposed.     We  know,  at  any 
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rate,  that  in  his  later  life  Walt  was  singularly  dis- 
creet, almost  reserved,  in  liis  relations  witli  women; 
and  in  that  very  interesting  interview  with  Pete 
Doyle,  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Bucke  in  his  edition 
of  '  Calamus ' — one  of  the  best  running  accounts 
of  Walt  which  we  have — Pete  says  in  one  passage : 
'  I  never  knew  a  case  of  Walt's  being  bothered  up 
by  a  woman.  .  .  .  Walt  was  too  clean;  he  hated 
anything  which  was  not  clean.  No  trace  of  any 
kind  of  dissipation  in  him.  I  ought  to  know  about 
him  those  years — we  were  awful  close  together." 

In  conclusion  Edward  Carpenter  remarks  on 
Whitman's  warm  friendship  for  men,  declaring 
that  "in  his  poems  we  find  his  expressions 
of  love  toward  men  and  toward  women  put  prac- 
tically on  an  equality."     On  this  point  he  says : 

"Whether  this  large  attitude  toward  sex,  this 
embrace  which  seems  to  reach  equally  to  the  male 
and  the  female,  indicates  a  higher  development  of 
humanity  than  we  are  accustomed  to — a  type 
super- virile,  and  so  far  above  the  ordinary  man 
and  woman  that  it  looks  upon  both  with  equal 
eyes;  or  whether  it  merely  indicates  a  personal 
peculiarity — this  and  many  other  questions  col- 
lateral to  the  subject  I  have  not  touched  upon.  It 
has  not  been  my  object  in  making  these  remarks 
to  enter  into  any  vague  speculations,  but  rather 
to  limit  myself  to  a  few  conclusions  which  seemed 
clear  and  obvious  and  fairly  demonstrable." 


Authors  Who  Figure  in  Their  Own 
Fictions. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  student  of 
literary  humanity  that  every  budding  author 
describes  himself  in  the  person  of  the  hero  of 
his  first  novel.  This  statement  is  perhaps  rather 
sweeping  in  its  nature,  but  none  the  less  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  various  celebrated  writ- 
ers have  seen  fit  to  figure  in  their  own  fictions. 

Probably  the  most  notable  illustration  of  this 
remark  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Charles 
Dickens's  famous  novel,  "David  Copperfield." 
The  "  David  "  of  the  story  is,  as  most  people  are 
aware,  the  author  himself,  and  many  of  the 
great  writer's  early  struggles  are  vividly  por- 
trayed in  the  course  of  the  tale.  The  various 
emotions  experienced  by  the  youthful  hero  are 
merely  artistic  replicas  of  the  sentiments  which 
agitated  the  soul  of  the  author  during  a  certain 
portion  of  his  career — sentiments  faithfully  re- 
produced and  carefully  analyzed. 

Lord  Lytton  described  his  own  character  and 
several  of  his  adventures  in  the  pages  of  his 
novel,  "Pelham."  So  generally  was  this  fact 
known  to  his  friends  that  many  of  them  were 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  him  as  "  Dear  Pel." 
when  writing  to  the  distinguished  author,  and, 
although  Bulwer  never  openly  admitted  that  he 
was  the  prototype  of  the  said  character,he,on  the 


other  hand,  never  denied  the  soft  impeachment. 

Charles  Readc  confessed  without  reserve  that 
the  character  of  "  Mr.  Rolfe,"  the  literary  realist 
who  appears  in  the  novel  entitled  "A  Terrible 
Temptation,"  was  an  exact  dui)licate,  physi- 
cally, morally,  and  mentally,  of  himself.  Every 
eccentricity,  every  mannerism,  every  crotchet 
which  existed  in  Charles  Reade  will  be  found 
truthfully  reproduced  in  the  person  of  "Mr. 
Rolfe" — even  the  furniture  of  his  study  being 
practically  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  ap- 
pertaining to  the  author  himself. 

M.  Emile  Zola,  the  famous  French  realist, 
has  described  himself  and  his  early  struggles 
towards  success  in  the  pages  of  one  of  his  widely- 
read  novels;  whilst  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet, 
his  talented  contemporary,  did  likewise  in  the 
course  of  a  romance  called  "  L'Immortel,"  a 
book  devoted  to  the  vagaries  of  intellectual 
society  in  France. 

Books. 

See  the  publishers'  announcements  of  the  books, 
Story  books. 
Gory  books, 
Books  for  high  and  mighty  ladies,  books  for  cooks. 
Books  for  laddies  and  for  lassies. 
Books  intended  for  the  masses, 
Books  designed  to  please  the  classes, 
Books  in  yellow  paper  wrappers, 
Books  concerning  scouts  and  trappers. 

Books  of  war  and  books  of  rhyme; 
Books  at  which  the  reader  marvels, 
Books  that  have  some  later  Carvels 

Dancing  through  them  all  the  time ! 
Historical   romances  by  the   score, 
Books  the  like  of  which  were  never  writ  before, 
Books  for  mooning,  spooning  lovers. 
Books  in  gay  and  sober  covers, 
Books  galore — 
An  avalanche  of  books! 
Oh,  the  world  is  being  buried  under  books. 
Under  Himalayan  ranges  of  new  books, 

Books,  books,  books,  books,  books,  books,  books! 
See  the  lists  the  papers  publish  of  the  books  that  they 
receive, 

Fairy   books. 
Airy  books, 
Books  that  somehow  shall  achieve 
The  success  for  which  their  hungry  authors  pray — 
Books  that  perished  on  that  day 
That  the  presses  gave  them  birth! 

Books  of  mirth. 
Books  concerning  far-off  comers  of  the  earth. 
Books  brimful  of  dash  and  go. 

Books   of  woe — 
Unintentionally  so — 
Books  by  Rudyard  and  by  Winston  and  the  rest  of 
them   you   know 
Piled  in  windows  and  on  counters  everywhere, 
Stacked  in  pyramids  that  tower  in  the  air — 
Oh,  the  millions  and  the  billions  of  the  books 
For  the  coming  holidays, 
How  their  numbers  do  amaze! 
The  world  is  groaning  under  all  the  books. 

— Chicago    Record-Herald. 
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CONCERNING  FAVORITES. 

By  LaL\iri«  MoLgnus. 

Every  one  knows  the  Lubbock  library  of  the  of  us,  if  cross-examined  on  oath,  would  agree 

"  Hundred  Best  Books."     Lord  Avebury,  in  an  with  a  candid  lady  of  my  acquaintance  that 

improving  mood,  sat  down  to  draw  up  a  list  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  the  rest  of  the 

of  the  aristocrats  of  literature.     Not  otherwise,  "best  books"  are  pitched  too  high  for  common 

one  is  fain  to  believe,  does  the  proper  function-  needs.     It  was  in  an  omnibus  the  other  day 

ary  of  State  compose  his  list  of  guests  to  be  that  I  heard  a  superior  shop-assistant  assure 

invited  to  a  Court  concert  or  ball.     Certain  the  pretty  girl  in  his  company  that  Goethe  was 

books,  like  certain  people,  are  hoffdhig,  as  the  his  favorite  author.     The  girl  valiantly  strug- 

Germans  say — they  have  the  entr<fe  conferred  gled  to  rise  to  the  height  of  that  confession: 

by  privilege  of  birth  or  wealth.     But  as  well  "Yes,  he  reminds  me  of  Hall  Caine,"  was  her 

might  the  lover  of  human  kind  select  his  friends  timid  reply,  and  criticism  paused  agape.     The 

by  their  precedence  in  Burke  as  the  lover  of  conversation  was  continued  on  stilts,  and  tags 

books    fill    his    shelves    with    Lord   Avebury 's  of  University  Extensionism  were  scattered  on 

elect.     A  Lubbock  library  composed  of  Lord  the  floor  of  the  omnibus.     It  may  or  may  not 

Avebury's  real  favorites  in  literature  would  be  be  a  good  thing  to  encourage  this  novel  kind  of 

a    house    party    worth    entertainment.     The  love-making  by  itinerant  lecturers  on  the  hu- 

banker  who  invented  bank  holidays,  the  ento-  manities,  but  my  shop-assistant  was  plainly  the 

mologist  who  studies  "the  pleasures  of  life."  is  victim  of  his  own  vanity  in  claiming  Goethe  as 

a  man  whose  taste  in  reading  might  extend  the  his   pet.     He   could   repeat   why   Goethe   was 

limited  horizon  of  the  majority  of  his  fellows,  great,  he  had  never  felt  the  poet's  greatness; 

But  I  suspect  that  not  many  of  the  "hundred  in  his  business  of  selling  yards  of  tape  he  had 

best  books"  are  invited  to  a  seat  by  his  hearth,  never  had  the  Devil  for  a  customer. 

Most  of  us  conceal  our  favorites,  sometimes  Meanwhile,  we  are  generally  content  to  judge 

to  deceive  ourselves,  more  often  in  order  to  by  the  shop-assistant's  standard.     Shakespeare 

delude  others.     This  habit,  whether  willful  or  is  the  greatest  writer,  therefore  Shakespeare  is 

self-conscious,  accounts  for  the  otherwise  nota-  our  favorite ;  Ibsen  is  greater  than  Shakespeare, 

ble  fact  that  there  is  only  one  anthology  of  therefore  let  Ibsen  reign  instead.     But  an  in- 

lyric  verse  which  is  satisfactory  to  most  readers,  vestigation  honestly  conducted  to  a  perfectly 

The  difficulty  is  that,  except  with  a  few  giants  truthful  end  would  reveal  very  different  results, 

of  intellect,  the  greatest  authors  are  seldom  Only  one  who  did  not  care  at  all  would  have 

the  favorite  authors.     The  reader  who  should  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth.     For  the  inquisi- 

claim  the  Lubbock  library  as  his  pet  collection  tion  of  the  income-tax  collector  is  a  mild  domi- 

of  tame  books  would  be  a  hundred  times  a  ciliary  visit  compared  with  the  effort  of  candor 

giant.     Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  pet  of  Homer  required  to  satisfy  the  seeker  for  the  favorites 

(a  German  scholar  once  assured  me  that  "his  of  literature.     The  bookshelves  of  our  dearest 

Homerizing  was  as  weak  as  his  Home  Rule"),  friends,  honorable  men  ex  hypothesi,  are  corrupt 

but  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  powers  would  have  and  venal  at  this  point.     I  know  a  man  whose 

shrunk  from  adding  the  rest   of  the  ninety-  taste  in  letters  is  above  reproach,  and  whose 

nine  to  his  nursery  of  foster-children.     "Who  library  displays  the  standard  authors,  for  use 

drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat"  is  true  of  rather  than  for  show,  reinforced  by  a  choice 

all  kinds  of  culture.  collection  from  the  byways  of  bookland,  both 

Our  real  favorites  in  literature  are  the  writers  ancient  and  modern.  But  he  knows,  and  I 
who  come  nearest  to  expressing  our  most  private  know,  and  he  knows  that  I  know,  that  his 
hopes,  joys  and  fears.  There  is  a  passage  in  favorite  reading  in  poetry  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
Mr.  Anstey's  "Giant's  Robe"  (a  favorite  of  my  paratively  unknown  writer,  whose  slim  volume 
own,  by  the  way)  in  which  Mark  Ashbum,  he  hides  in  a  dark  comer  of  his  bookshelves, 
when  his  friend  is  reported  dead,  "began  to  opening  it  seldom  because  he  has  the  contents 
read  'In  Memoriam'  again,  with  the  idea  of  by  heart,  and  whose  name,  if  it  occurs  in  con- 
making  that  the  keynote  of  his  emotions,  but  versation,  he  conscientiously  runs  down.  He 
the  passionate  yearning  of  that  lament  was  knows,  and  I  know,  and  he  knows  that  I  know, 
pitched  too  high  for  him,  and  he  never  finished  that  the  verses  in  question  are  too  intimate 
it."  There  we  have  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  near  to  him,  too  literal  a  transcript  of  feel- 
Our  favorites  in  literature  are  the  writers  who  ings  that  are  not  public  property.  To  confess 
strike  the  keynote  of  our  emotions,  and   most  their  appeal  to  him  would  be  to  invite  the  daws. 
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His  critical  faculty  is  awake  to  their  imperfec-  prospect  strikes  cold  on  our  own  dinner-table 

tion  as  great  ])oetry ;  hisTpreference  for  them  is  lands.     Yet  if  we  are  not  whoUy  material,  if 

independent  of  his  trained  appreciation  of  true  our  judgment  is   trained   to  appreciate   them, 

distinction  in  literature.     They  belong  to  the  we  watch  their  passage  with  a  sigh, 

individual  which  perishes,  and  not  to  the  univer-  We,   too,    like  the  child   in    Mrs.    Meynell's 

sal  which  survives.  verses,  have  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 

Happy  they  whose  taste  and  experience  are  but  most  of  us,  unlike  him,  have  chosen  the 

conjugated  in  the  categorical  imperative,  who  "river'd  meadow-land": 

can  truthfully  assert  that  in  the  works  of  the  To  the  mountain  leads  my  way.     If  the   plains  are 

greatest  writers  they  strike  the  key  of  their  own  green  to-day. 

emotions.     The    man    does   not   live   who   can  These  ^Y^barrcn  hills  are  flushing  faintly,  strangely. 

claim  the  "hundred  best  books"  as  his  favor-  ^^ith  the  presence'  of  the  spring  among  the  smallest 

ites,  but  even  on  lower  planes  of  feeling  there  flowers  that  grow, 

are  moods  that  thrill  at  the  right  moments —  But  the  summer  in  the  snow  ? 

moods  of  moral  elevation,   which  respond  to  And  to  the  majority  that  question  decides  the 

Bacon  in  the  "  Essays,"  moods  of  austerity  dis-  issue.     We  shirk  the  summer  in  the  snow,  and 

solved  in  joy  to  which  we  can  rise  with  Words-  when  they  who  tread  the  heights  come  down 

worth,    spacious    moods    for    the    seventeenth  to  our  own  snug  valley  the  doom  of  the  child 

century,    moodish   moods  for  the   eighteenth,  overtakes  them: 

Attic  moods  and  Augustan.     But  each  of  us,  And  if  ever  you  should  come  down  to  the  village 

we  may  surmise,  has  his  secret  book  in  its  hiding  or  the  town, 

place,   in  which  his  personal  experience  finds  With  the  cold  rain  for  your  garland,  and  the  wind 

^                          1    , .         .1                   ^.,     ,    1  •  for  your  renown, 

express  consolation  m  language  that  his  own  you  will  stand  upon  the  thresholds  with  a  face  of 

lips   could  not  mold,  and  hence  we  adopt  my  dumb  desire, 

shop-assistant's    schedule,    and   return    a   con-  Nor  be  known  by  any  fire. 

ventional  favorite  when  the  interrogation  be-  So  it  is  with  the  excellent  books.     Unless  we 

comes  too  inquisitive.  consciously  choose   to    spend   our  summer   in 

And  this  leads  to  two  conclusions ;  or,  rather,  the  snow,  we  shall  never  appreciate  them  at 

to  one  conclusion  with  two  faces.     There  is  no  their  right  worth.     It  is  we,  not  they,  who  are 

more   illusory  adage  in  all   the   contradictory  "unnatural"    and    "remote" — we    with    our 

resources  of  proverbial  philosophy  than  the  pro-  broken  sentences  and  our  half -formed  ideas, 

hibition  to  quarrel  about  tastes.     Justice,  not  we  who  are  content  to  know  only  the  surface 

taste,  is  wanted  in  dealing  with  literary  excel-  of  things,   who   speak  and  act  without   once 

lence.     When  the  two    coincide  we  shall    get  realizing  the  truth  that,  behind  our  daily  occu- 

the  Aristides  of  letters,  and  can  shut  him  up  pation,  beyond  the  business  of  the  market  and 

with  the   "hundred  best  books."     Meantime,  the  pleasure  of  the  circus,  there  lies  an  unex- 

let  us  go  on  quarreling  about  tastes,  as    men  plored  world  of  beauty  and  truth,  a  world  of 

have  quarreled  since  speech  began,  for  no  better  complete  satisfaction  for  the  highest  human 

guide  has  been  invented  to  the  mutual  under-  capacity,  a  world  from  which  to  derive  courage 

standing  of  character.     But  through  our  quarrel  and  hope  and  faith  to  help  us  in  this  world  we 

let  us  remember  that  taste  and  judgment  are  live  in.     To  leave  the  choice  of  good  books  to 

two  things,  of  which  the  first  is  a  question  of  the  untrained  instinct  of  the  child,  to  deny  that 

instinct  and  the  second  of  training.     So  that —  literature  is  teachable,  is  to  set  a  cockney   on 

to  conclude  the  conclusion — the  superior  people  the  Alps  without  a  guide, 

Vv^ho  declare  that  English  literature  should  not  

be  taught  because  it  spoils  the  taste  for  reading  L.  R.  Stockwell,  the  actor,  says  that  some 

English,  or  that  the  best  books  should  win  their  years   ago,  when    Peter  Jackson,   the   colored 

own    way   to    the    affection    of   commonplace  pugilist,  was  a  feature  in  a  revival  of    "  Uncle 

readers,   are  preaching  foolishness  and  blind-  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  Bill"  Nye  was  to  have  lectured 

ness.     It  is  with  books  as  with  men ;  we  make  in  the   same   town,   but   was    greeted    by   so 

friends  by  sympathy,  not  by  judgment.     Most  small  an  audience  that  he  excused  himself  and 

of  us  cannot  "  live  up  to  "  the  few  great  men  or  went  over  to  hear  Jackson  talking  of  the  pearly 

women  of    our  acquaintance.     We  admire  or  gates  to   Little  Eva.     After   the   performance 

revere  them  from  afar,  but  we  put  off  the  bur-  Stockwell  met  Nye  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre, 

den  of  their  liking  because  of  the  demands  that  and   he  exclaimed:  "Hello,  Nye!     What   did 

it  would  make  on  us.     We  call  them  easily  you  think  of  Peter?"     "  Well,"  responded  the 

"remote,"  or  "lacking  humanity,"  or  "unnat-  humorist,  dryly,  "anatomically  he  was  great, 

ural,"  because  the  air  of  their  table-lands  of  but  Uncle  Tomically  he  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw." 
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APRES  MOI— 

[By  the  Autolycus  of  the  Bookstalls.] 

"  Apres  moi — le  deluge."     The  words  of  the  are  the  outcome  of  a  consideration  of  the  small 

French  monarch  have  been  cited   again   and  collection  of  books  which  Autolycus  has  made, 

again  as  the  expression  of  intensest  egotism  ;  Here  are  some  hundreds  of  volumes — thousands 

but,  after  all,  do  they  not  sum  up  in  the  brief  perhaps,  would  not  now  be  inaccurate — a  large 

compass  of  four  words  a  feeling  common  to  all  proportion  of  which  have  formed  parts  of  other 

mankind?     We  talk  about  when  we  are  gone,  collections,  have  been  read  and  prized  by  other 

we  make  testamentary  dispositions  trying  to  owners.     Those  owners  died,  and  their  books 

keep  posthumous  control  over  the  things  which  were  scattered  hither  and  thither,  until  from 

we  have  possessed  and  the  family  circle  of  which  all  quarters  by  varying  chances  they  have  hap- 

we  have  been  a  part ;  we  try  to  think  what  the  pened   together   on   my  shelves.     And,    apr('s 

world  will  be  like  wanting  us,  but  all  the  while  moif     Ah,  well,  it  may  be  sad  for  me  to  con- 

we   are   deceiving  ourselves — we   cannot   look  template,  but  there  will  be  no  exception  to  the 

at  that  future  without  a  subconscious  concep-  rule;  the  collection  which  I  have  formed  will 

tion  of  ourselves  in  relation  to  it.     It  is  the  be   broken   up,    and   the   books   be   scattered 

nature  of  mortality  not  to  be  able  to  realize  among  new  owners,  for  individual  owners  are 

its  annihilation  in  time  and  space,  and  much  of  but  incidents  in  the  lives  of  good  books.     How 

our  sentimentalizing  about  the  world's  future  often   have  the   older  volumes   here   changed 

is  flattered  by  the  sense  that  we  shall  then  ownership  during  the  time  of  their  material 

somehow  have  some  mysterious  but  no  less  real  existence ;  of  how  many  collections,  small  or 

conscious  relation  to  the  new  order  of  things,  large,  have  they  formed  part? 

It   would   almost   seem  as  though   every   one  Here,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-prized  books 

dimly  believed  at  some  part  of  his  life  that  a  in  this  small  collection  made  by  Autolycus,  is  a 

miracle  was  to  occur  in  his  behalf,  and  a  physi-  delightful  dumpy  duodecimo  containing  "The 

cal   immortality   would   be   accorded  to   him.  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living"  and  "The 

The  artist  who  sets  out  to  achieve  the  produc-  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,"  by  Jeremy 

tion  of  a  triumphant  masterpiece  feels  that  he  Taylor.     The  former  work  is  dated  165 1,  but 

must   live  to   complete  it,   and  all  the  while  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  a  first  edition 

Time  the  Destroyer  cares  for  great  works  no  which  should,  say  the  authorities,  be  dated  a 

more  than  for  lesser  ones,  for  great  artists  no  year  earlier,  while  the  latter  work  is  frankly 

more  than  for  humblest  artisans.     As  a  col-  marked  a  second  edition  (1652).     How  did  this 

lector  of  books  Autolycus  has  felt  that  if  it  precious  book  come  to  the  sixpenny-box  of  a 

were   possible   to    make    appeal   to   time  —  as  Holywell-street   shop,    in   which    I   found    it? 

Shakespeare  did  in  Hood's  beautiful  poem — it  In  1702  it  belonged  to  a  lady,  who  inscribed  on 

should   be   on   behalf  of  the  patient  gatherer  the  fly-leaf  in  a  bold  hand  "Anne  Roberts,  Her 

of  well-considered  or  unconsidered  trifles.     But  Book;"     then   another   owner — her   son,    per- 

against  this  view  comes  the  thought  that,  after  chance — scrawled  "Thos.  Roberts,  1726,"  right 

all,  the  labors  of  Time  and  of  the  collector  are  across  the  title,  while  another  owner,  "Anne 

diametrically  opposed,  the  latter  devoting  him-  Thelwall,"  has  twice  written  her  name  upon  the 

self  to  the  rescue  of  things  which  the  former  has  same  page.     The  book  is  simply  bound  in  old 

doomed ;   the  collector  is  no  less  certainly  the  calf,  plainly  tooled,  and  one  of  its  early  owners 

would-be  enemy  of  Time  than  is  Time  the  des-  who  did  it  this  service  has  noted  the  cost  at 

tined  conqueror  of  the  collector.     It  is  the  old  which  it  was  done,  "binding  yd." — would  that 

story  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning.     We  seek  our  binders  wrought  so  cheaply  and  so  well 

by  an  accumulation  of  books  and  other  things,  to-day!     A  later  hand  has  written  with  brief 

to  preserve  them  from  the  ravening  tooth,  but  eloquence  inside  the  cover   "1880  July   Put- 

we  only  delay  the  inevitable  for  a  few  years,  a  ticks."     Owner  after  owner  has  passed  away 

life-time  may  be,  or — if  our  immediate  heirs  but  the  book  remains,  and  when  another  of 

are  congenial — a  century  or  so.  its  owners  has  followed  the  earlier  ones  it  is  to 

It  may  be  said  that  these  thoughts,  born  of  be  hoped  that  it  may  fall  into  such  loving  hands 

melancholy  and  sentiment,  have  little  to  connect  as    thine,    B.,    who    gloriest    in    the   beautiful 

them  with  Autolycusizing,  with  the  haunting  of  thought  and  language  of  the  grand  old  divine, 

bookstalls  for  the  acquisition  of  cheap  finds —  Here,   oldest   of  all   my  biblical   treasures,   is 

words  are  la  me  things,  for  any  book  that  is  truly  "  Le   Rime  del  Petrarcha,"   a  beautiful  small 

a  book  is  cheap  at  any  price — but  the  thoughts  octavo  in  an  old  richly  tooled  binding  which 
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was  issued  from  the  press  "in  Vinezia"  in  1549,  after  all,  it  is  best  so,  for  the  cf)llcction  is  in  a 
but  from  the  title-page  of  which  vandalism  has  sense  the  very  individuality  of  the  author  trans- 
cut   an   earlier   possessor's   inscription.     What  lated  into  terms  of  books  and-    the  collector 
has  its  story  been,  spread  over  three  centuries  dead,    the   soul   of   the   collection    has   passed 
and   a   half?     Here,   too,    is   a   little   so-called  away  too,  and  the  whole  is  resolved  into  so  many 
biography  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  written  in  the  biblical  units  again,  and   many  of  these  will, 
days  of  fervid  faithfulness  to  a  faithless  dynasty  after  a  while,  be  absorbed  into  fresh  wholes, 
immediately  after  the  Restoration ;   a  contem-  Such  is  the  law  of  growth  as  manifested  in 
porary  has  become  an  indignant  marginalian,  libraries — for  a  library  must  grow,  or  it  is  such 
and  has  added  further  abuse  to  the  vitupera-  l)ut   in   name.     The   man   who   would   Ijuy   a 
tion  of  the  anonymous  biographer  (identified  lil)rary  already  formed  is  worse  than  the  man 
by  Carlyle  as  "Can-ion"  Heath).     The  whirli-  who  would  buy  his  house  ready  furnished — he 
gig  of  a  couple  of  centuries  has  passed  the  book  is  a  moneyed  automaton,  dead  so  far  as  individ- 
— through  how  many  hands!— into  the  brief  uality  is  concerned,  and  the  chances  are  against 
possession  of  an   ardent   Cromwellian.     Aprls  his  developing  an  individuality  from  the  inr- 
moi?     Having  survived  so  long,  it  may  fall  into  niture  and  the  l')Ooks   (which  are  to  him  but 
hands,  respectless  of  its  age,  that  will  fling  it  furniture)   amid  which  mere  money,  and  not 
with  other  books  into  the  dustbin.     Autolycus  circumstance    controlled    by    character,     has 
has  heard  all  too  recently  of  such  being  done  placed  him.     Autolycus  is  concerned  not  with 
to  be  able  to  forget  the  possibility.     Here  is  such.     Let  not  the  true  book-lover  be  saddened 
another  interesting  piece  of  Cromwelliana  in  a  by  the  contemplation  of  the  final  breaking  up 
small  surreptitiously  published  volume  (1676)  of  his  collection,  for  most  that  is  best  in  it  will 
of  "  Literae   Pseudo-Senatiis  Anglicani,   Crom-  finally  be  absorbed  in  other  collections;    and 
wellii,  Reliquorumque  Perduellium  nomine  ac  to  insure  this,  if  he  be  the  happy  possessor  of 
jussu    conscriptae    a    Joanne    Miltono."     The  biblical  rarities,   let  him   devise  them  to  the 
book  belonged,  in  its  early  days,  judging  by  the  British  Museum,  to  the  library  of  his  Univer- 
fashion  of  the  caligraphy,  to  "  E  Cheyn,"  and  sity,  to  the  London  Library,  or  some  such  place 
it   has  traveled,  for  it  has  twice  been  marked  where  they  can  longest  withstand  the  final  con- 
to  tempt  purchasers  "  2f .  50c."  and  "2.9."  be-  queror  of  bookmakers,  book  collectors,  and  of 
fore  it  fell  into  my  hands  in  the  year  of  the  books.     Aprcs  moi — I  can  wish  my  best  books 
first  Victorian  Jubilee.  no  better  fate. — London  Sun. 
Apres  moi!     It  is   sad  to  contemplate  the                                   

\Zt:il^^,tyf^^'^'iot^'^Z  ^  P'""""^  O'-^  B°°'^^'^°P  '"  Westminster. 

usual  fate  of  books  when  their  collector  has  Withm  a  stone's-throw  of  Buckmgham  Palace 

himself  been  added  to  Time's  collection.     Often  Grounds— in  Chapel  Street,  that  is  to  say— 

the  volumes  are  portioned  out  by  folk  who  there  stands,  and  has  stood  for  nearly  a  century, 

know  nothing  of  their  value  as  memento  mori  one  of  the  oldest  bookshops  in  London,  long 

among  relatives   and   friends  who   think  that  known  as  "The  Grosvenor  Library."     It  is  a 

they  would  like  to  have  them.     The  thought  house  with  a  history,  and  one  worth  recalling. 

is  too  often  born  but  of  sentiment  and  early  Long  before  the   days   of  huge   circulating 

grief,  and  the  books  are  valued  but  as  long  as  libraries  such  as  are  now  common,  individual 

these  last.     Sometimes— and  if  their  number  booksellers  had  conceived  a  notion  of  loaning 

runs  to  thousands  it  is  not  an  unusual  course  out  to  their  more  immediate  neighbors  and 

—the  volumes  are  sent  off  to  Wellington  street,  others  books,  in  return  for  a  specified  annual 

Leicester  square,   or  Chancery  lane,   and  the  sum,  ranging  from  two  to  twenty  guineas  ac- 

collection  is  reduced  to  "lots"  by  the   icono-  cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  customer, 

clastic  hammer  of  the  auctioneer;    or  if  fewer  Chapel  Street,   Belgravia,  which  lies  m  the 

they  may  be  dragged  in  at  the  fag-end  of  the  heart  of  fashionable  London,   is  not  perhaps 

local  auction  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  the  most  likely  spot  where  you  would  expect 

of    Autolycus    Esquire,    bankrupt    (either    of  to    find    business    premises.     It    is    one    of    a 

money  or  of  life— the  result  is  the  same).     In  series  of  broad,  quiet,  and  unobtrusive  streets 

the  latter  case  the  books  may  find  temporary  connecting  what  is  perhaps  the  most  airy  and 

asylum  in  a  local  bookdealer's,  or  they  may  be  imposing  square  in  London— Belgrave  Square 

bought  by  people  who  do  not  really  want  them,  —with    its   beautiful   inclosure    of   fine    forest 

but  only  because  they  are  "going  cheap."     It  trees,    with    that    busy    thoroughfare    which 

is  sad,  this  breaking  up  of  a  collection,  but  stretches  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Victoria 

sooner  or  later  it  is  inevitable,  and  perhaps,  Station,  and  is  bounded  all  along  on  the  east 
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side  by  the  old  garden  wall  with  its  chevaux 
de  frise  hiding  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
both  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  beautiful 
gardens  which  surround  it.  It  was  in  the  very 
center  of  this  street,  at  No.  35,  that  one  John 
Miland,  a  famous  book  collector,  who  died 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  established  Miland 's 
Library,  which  in  course  of  time  developed 
into  the  well-known  Grosvenor  Library  of 
to-day.  In  the  house  is  still  preserved  a  well 
worn  pewter  inkstand  of  ponderous  proportions 
which  was  used  by  the  founder  of  the  business, 
and  upon  the  hinged  lid  of  which  the  initials 
"J.  M.,  1790,"  may  still  be  traced. 

In  days  when  people  had  more  leisure,  when 
clubs  and  newspapers  were  few,  and  telegrams 
and  telephones  were  things  undreamt  of,  ' '  Mi- 
land's"  was  a  place  where  rank  and  fashion 
were  wont  to  assemble,  and  the  bucks  and  beaut- 
ies of  our  grandfather's  days  met  to  discuss  the 
events,  the  gossip,  and  the  scandal  of  the  times. 
To  enumerate  them  would  be  tedious,  but  the 
names  of  honored  patrons  of  a  much  later  period, 
like  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  a  little  maiden  in  short 
frocks,  now  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
are  recalled  as  among  the  many  supporters  and 
frequent  visitors  to  the  Grosvenor  Library. 

In  due  time  Miland  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  but  not  before  he  had  amassed  a  very 
respectable  fortune;  that,  of  course,  was  in 
days  when  books  were  worth  selling,  and  "dis- 
counts for  cash"  unknown  and  unheard  of. 
To  him  succeeded  another  proprietor,  who  for 
more  than  fifty  years  pursued  the  paths 
sketched  out  by  his  predecessor.  More  than 
half  a  century  ago  "Miland's"  began  to  be 
known  as  "The  Grosvenor,"  and  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  more  extensive,  yet  much 
younger  establishment  in  the  West  End. 

The  premises  in  Chapel  Street  contain  what 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  books  to  be  found  in  any  cir- 
culating library  in  the  Kingdom;  for  on  its 
many  shelves,  shelves  which  occupy  every 
available  space  from  floor  to  ceiling,  may  yet 
be  seen  first  or  early  editions  of  many  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  fiction,  history,  and 
biography,  including  Fielding,  Scott,  Barham, 
Ainsworth,  James,  Lever,  Thackeray,  and  Dick- 
ens, as  well  as  many  others  whose  names  and 
works  are  household  words.  Many  still  bear 
the  old  label  used  by  Miland,  most  of  them  have 
been  well  used,  and  among  hundreds  of  the  old, 
familiar,  but  now  unfashionable,  three-volume 
novels  still  preserved  are  many  of  the  best  ever 
penned.  The  library  is  supported  by  some  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England. 


Trading  on  Reputations. 

Some  small  advertisement  has  recently  been 
gained  for  a  pair  of  books,  not  destined  to  live 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  through  similarity 
of  titles,  though  it  is  undeniable  neither  was 
an  imitation  of  the  other  in  text  or  otherwise. 
A  writer  in  the  London  News  reminds  the  vic- 
tims of  the  rival  Dorothys  that  others  have 
been  put  to  similar  misfortime — as  witness: 

"The  fourth  number  of  '  Dombey  and  Son'  was 
no  sooner  on  the  bookstalls  than  a  disreputable 
bookseller    started    a    periodical    romance    called 
'  Dombey   and    Daughter,'    from   the   pen   of   the 
notorious    Renton    Nicholson,    who    occupied   the 
post    of    '  Lord   Chief    Baron'    at    the   scandalous 
'Judge  and  Jury'  entertainment  which  flourished 
in  days  that  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  know  the 
pure  rule  of  a  County  Council.     The  publisher  of 
'  Dombey  and  Daughter '  had  the  audacity  to  de- 
scribe   his  catchpenny  work  as  'a    production  of 
exalted  intellect,  written  to  sustain  moral  exam- 
ple and  virtuous  precept,  deeply  to  interest,  and 
sagely  to  instruct.         ...... 

One  penny  will  test  the  truth  of  this  announce- 
ment.' While  'Nicholas  Nickleby'  was  in  course 
of  publication  there  were  swarms  of  cheap  imita- 
tions, of  which  the  'Nickleby  Papers,'  by  'Poz,' 
and  'Nickelas  Nickleberry,'  by  'Bos,'  were  the 
most  glaring  examples.  The  latter  production, 
which  professed  to  contain  '  the  adventures,  misad- 
ventures, chances,  mischances,  fortunes,  misfor- 
tunes, mysteries,  miseries,  and  miscellaneous  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  family  of  Nickleberry,'  was  '  an  im- 
pudent and  glaring  piracy,'  in  which  the  whole  of 
Dickens's  story  was  parodied  under  a  very  slight 
disguise.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  way,  that  a 
Mrs.  Gallup  of  the  future  will  not  disinter  this 
piratical  work  and  discover  in  it  such  a  cipher  as 
shall  prove  that  the  novels  which  bear  the  name  of 
Dickens  were  really  the  work  of  Lord  Brougham." 


Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  a  few  years  ago  was  per- 
suaded to  take  the  chair  at  a  Burns  celebration 
in  Scotland.  He  was  extremely  silent,  and 
stole  away  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Next 
week  appeared  in  the  National  Observer  a 
humorous  article  entitled  "  Mr.  Barrie  in  the 
Chair,"  in  which  Mr.  Barrie's  lack  of  social  tact 
was  held  up  to  ridicule.  Many  people  thought 
the  writer  had  gone  too  far,  and  protested, 
but  the  author  was  Mr.  Barrie  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  Temple  Magazine. 


Senator  Hoar  received  word,  the  other  day, 
that  a  friend  who  had  been  supposed  to  have 
appendicitis  was  suffering  not  from  that  ailment, 
but  from  acute  indigestion.  "  That  is  good 
news,"  said  the  senator;  "I  rejoice  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  table  of  contents  rather  than 
in  the  appendix." 
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This  book*  represents  research  extending  over 
fifteen  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  result  is  fully  worthy  of  the  labor  devoted 
to  it.  Mr.  Clark,  when  delivering  the  Rede  and 
Sandars  lectures  at  Cambridge,  dealt  mainly 
with  the  fittings  of  monastic  libraries,  and 
traced  back  their  close  relationship  to  the 
presses  and  pigeon-holes  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Here  he  gives  us  a  complete  history  of  library 
economics,  extending  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
record -rooms  of  Assyria,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  stops 
at  the  point  when  the  old  order  in  library  fit- 
tings was  giving  place  to  new,  and  when  most 
of  the  appliances  used  in  mediaeval  libraries  had 
been  abandoned.  He  has  gleaned  a  vast  amount 
of  information;  his  subject,  as  he  says,  is  en- 
tirely new;  and  its  presentment  is  interesting 
both  by  reason  of  its  novelty  and  its  erudition, 
whilst  its  value  is  much  heightened  by  the  num- 
ber of  admirable  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany Ht. 

The  earliest  known  arrangement  of  docu- 
ments occurs  in  the  library  of  Assur-bani-pal. 
The  tablets  were  in  the  care  of  a  special 
custodian  and  grouped  according  to  subjects. 
They  were  probably  kept  on  shelves ;  this  was 
certainly  the  case  in  those  discovered  at  Derr, 
where  slate  slabs  were  used.  Mr.  Clark  has 
collected  all  the  allusions  by  classical  writers  to 
the  libraries  of  early  Greece.  Yet  when  all  is 
done  we  have  little  but  surmise  to  guide  us  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  considerable  collection 
of  books.  Definite  knowledge  begins  with  the 
libraries  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamon,  and  in 
the  latter  we  find  that  the  books  were  prob- 
ably stored  upon  shelves  with  sloping  desks  be- 
low them  on  which  they  might  be  read.  It  is 
only  when  Mr.  Clark  comes  to  the  libraries  of 
Rome  that  he  is  able  to  begin  a  continuous 
story.  We  know  something  of  the  working  of 
the  Augustine  libraries,  where  new  books  as 
soon  as  they  were  issued  were  displayed  to  the 
public,  and  where  the  rooms  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  a  kind  of  literary  rendezvous.  In  Rome, 
too,  we  find  the  earliest  use  of  the  "  armaria  "  or 
book  presses,  which,  with  but  little  modifica- 
tion, served  as  receptacles  for  both  books  and 
rolls  (volumina).  One  woodcut  given  by  Mr. 
Clark,  of  the  desk  used  to  retain  a  roll  in  a  con- 
venient position  for  reading,  shows  that  there 
was  no  need  for  such  supports  as  were  necessary 


*  "The  Care  of  Books."  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Libra- 
ries and  their  Fittings,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  John  WILLIS  CLARK.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.) 


with  the  Jewish  "mcgillah."  The  Vatican  col- 
lection, the  type  of  an  old  Roman  library — of 
which  Mr.  Clark  gives  an  excellent  account  — 
makes  easy  the  transition  from  Roman  to  mo- 
nastic times.  A  photograph  is  given  of  an 
armarium  which  differs  but  little  from  those  in 
use  nineteen  centuries  ago.  The  armarium  in 
fact  is  a  connecting  link  in  the  history.  A 
wealth  of  illustration  and  example  shows  us 
how  various  monasteries  provided  storage  for 
their  books  in  the  days  when  libraries  were  not 
indispensable — in  the  apse  as  with  some  of  the 
early  Christian  communities,  in  the  cloister  as 
at  Worcester  Cathedral,  or  in  a  special  book- 
room  such  as  those  at  Fumess  and  Kirkstall 
Abbeys.  But  as  yet  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  reluctance  to  dedicate  to  the  accumulating 
volumes  any  greater  room  than  would  suffice 
for  storage.  A  change  came  when  the  armaria 
could  hold  no  more,  and  books  were  stored 
wherever  room  could  be  found  for  them,  as  at 
the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  where  740  volumes 
were  scattered  over  the  house,  in  no  less  than  a 
dozen  different  places.  The  need  for  a  special 
library  was  now  recognized,  and  it  became  im- 
perative to  render  the  room  habitable.  Hither- 
to the  book-room  had  served  only  as  a  place  to 
take  books  from;  with  the  advent  of  the  book- 
desk  the  library  was  accepted  as  the  place  to 
read  books  in.  The  early  adjuncts  to  bibli- 
ology in  the  shape  of  library  fittings  and  fur- 
niture are  well  pictured  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  was 
fortunate  in  having  at  hand  libraries  which,  in 
respect  of  fittings,  are  probably  identical  with 
those  of  the  fifteenth-century  monastic  libra- 
ries. So  much  detailed  information  is  sup- 
plied us  about  the  collegiate  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  that  it  hardly  needs  plates  to 
reconstruct  mentally  the  fashion  of  the  rooms 
described.  And  Mr.  Clark  brings  before  us  a 
most  interesting  and  unique  survival  of  what 
he  entitles  the  lectern  system  of  fittings — e.g., 
that  in  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Walburga 
at  Zutphen,  in  Holland.  The  collection  dates 
from  1563,  and  the  books  are  chained  to  a 
double  desk  or  bookshelf  somewhat  resembling 
the  modem  newspaper  stand.  Between  each 
two  desks  runs  a  seat,  so  that  the  reader  has  a 
row  of  books  behind  as  well  as  before  him.  An 
illustration  of  a  bookcase  in  the  Medicean 
library,  Florence,  shows  a  later  modification  of 
this.  From  the  lectern  system  we  pass  to  the 
stall  system,  when  the  sides  of  the  lectern  were 
separated  and  the  gap  was  filled  by  shelves 
which  rose  above  the  desk.     The  result  was  a 
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bookcase  proper,  with  desk  attached,  whence 
developed  the  bookcase  of  modern  type. 

Of  chained  Hbraries,  Mr.  Clark  gives  us  much 
information,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
great  Continental  libraries,  such  as  that  at 
Cesena,  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence,  and 
the  Vatican  library.  Bibliography,  he  tells  us, 
has  no  part  in  his  subject,  and  the  external 
features  of  books  have  very  little.  So  thor- 
oughly has  he  carried  out  his  resolve  to  keep  to 
his  text  that  in  a  comprehensive  index  "bind- 
ings" are  not  mentioned.  Since,  however,  he 
displays  some  care  in  avoiding  abrupt  transi- 
tions, we  think  that  a  note  on  the  modification 
of  embossed  and  jeweled  covers,  which  resulted 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  lectern,  would 
have  been  quite  germane  to  his  subject. 

One  of  the  most  readable  chapters  in  the  book 
recounts  the  set-back  which  learned  leisure  re- 
ceived during  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Eng- 
land the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  in 
France  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  were 
the  two  main  factors  in  the  destruction  of  much 
that  would  now  be  of  priceless  value.  John 
Bale,  "that  bitter  Protestant,"  wrote  of  a 
merchant-man  who  bought  two  noble  libraries 
for  forty  shillings — ' '  a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken ' ' 
— and  used  the  precious  material  as  wrapping 
paper.  Yet  as  London  sprang  up  anew  after 
the  great  fire,  so  the  libraries  recovered  when 
the  ancient  manuscripts  were  consumed,  and 
the  old  desks  and  chains  discarded  as  useless. 
The  new  bookcase  was  practically  that  which 
we  now  know,  and  it  was  filled  with  specimens 
of  the  printer's  art.  Moved  by  the  dearth  of 
books,  benevolent  persons  provided  small  libra- 
ries in  central  situations,  and  thus  the  parish 
library  came  into  being.  The  custom  of  chain- 
ing books  survived  for  some  time  longer,  and 
not  until  the  eighteenth  century  did  it  finally 
fall  into  desuetude. 

In  his  concluding  chapters  Mr.  Clark  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  variations  which  library  fit- 
tings underwent  on  the  Continent  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  also 
with  the  methods  which  prevailed  in  private 
libraries.  The  initiation  of  wall  cases  in  1563 
was  due  to  PhiHp  the  Second  of  Spain,  and 
several  illustrations  of  the  library  of  the  Es- 
corial,  the  Mazarin  library,  and  the  Jesuits' 
library  at  Rheims  give  examples  of  this  method. 
A  close  study  of  many  illuminated  manuscripts 
has  only  brought  to  light  one  illustration  of  the 
private  library.  Of  bookmen  at  work  there  are 
many  examples,  all  of  them  from  manuscripts, 
together  with  types  of  the  small  book  desk  or 
revolving  table.  Throughout  all  these  illus- 
trations there   runs   one   dominant   note — the 


respect  with  which  books  were  regarded.  In 
not  one  of  the  pictured  libraries  are  there  ap- 
parent any  signs  of  disorder;  all  is  grave,  sol- 
emn, and  severe,  befitting  the  temples  of  Mi- 
nerva. In  modem  times  much  advance  has 
been  made.  The  steel  press  enables  us  to  save 
space  and  thus  to  gain  room  for  a  larger  number 
of  books.  The  comfort  of  the  reader  is  studied 
as  never  before;  the  closest  attention  is  paid 
to  questions  of  light,  of  seating,  of  ventilation. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  gain  all  this  without 
some  sacrifice,  and  we  may  be  permitted  a  wish 
that  the  public  library  was  not  so  often  akin, 
architecturally,  to  the  public  hall  or  the  ware- 
house. We  miss,  as  we  enter  it,  the  atmosphere 
of  thought  and  tradition  which  so  many  of  the 
collegiate  libraries  even  yet  retain.  We  are 
too  much  addicted  to  regard  books  as  mere 
tools  to  be  used  and  cast  aside — the  mediaeval 
idea  recognized  the  personal  element  in  them, 
treated  and  cared  for  them  as  friends.  But  the 
books  of  old  time  were,  of  course,  things  of 
beauty  to  an  extent  rarely  even  aimed  at  by 
the  modern  volume,  and  for  much  that  sees  the 
light  to-day  no  more  fitting  lot  can  be  imagined 
than  the  oblivion  of  to-morrow.  The  one  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Clark's  book  is  a  prac- 
tical and  external  one. 


The  Centenary  of  Alexandre  EXimas. 

By  Algernon    Charles  Swinburne. 

Sound  of  trumpets  blowing  down  the  merriest  winds 
of  morn, 
Flash  of  hurtless  lightnings,  laugh  of  thunders  loud 
and  glad, 
Here  should  hail  the  summer  day  whereon  a  light  was 
born 
Whence  the  sun  grew  brighter,  seeing  the  world 
less  dark  and  sad. 
Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood  everlasting, 
France  incarnate,  France  immortal  in  her  death- 
less boy, 
Brighter  birthday  never  shone  than  thine  on  earth, 
forecasting 
More  of    strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more  of 
manful  joy. 
Child    of    warriors,    friend  of    warriors,    Garibaldi's 
friend, 
Even  thy  name  is  as  the  splendor  of  a  sunbright 
sword : 
While  the  boy's  heart  beats  in  man,  thy  fame  shall  find 
not  end: 
Time  and  dark  oblivion  bow  before  thee  as  their 
lord. 
Youth  acclaims  thee  gladdest  of  the  gods  that  gild  his 

days: 
Age  gives  thanks  for  thee,  and  death  lacks  heart  to 
quench  thy  praise. 
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QUEER  TITLES  AND  FORGOTTEN  PLAYS. 

By  R.owl8Lr\d  Grey. 

Dramatists  have  their  own  answer  to  the  the  Dead:  A  Comedy."  Even  the  Bishop, 
oft-quoted  Shakespearean  question,  "  What's  who  was  a  most  prohfie  writer,  never  surjjassed 
in  a  name?"  They  soon  learn  from  exj^eri-  this.  A  mine  of  wealth  for  the  title-hunter 
ence  that  a  good  one  is  highly  important,  and  is  "The  British  Theatre,"  a  searce  volume  by 
the  frequeney  with  whieh  they  avail  them-  William  Rufus  Chetwoode,  dated  17O6.  "The 
selves  of  the  assistance  of  the  law  to  proteet  Swaggering  Damsel,"  "The  City  Night-Cap," 
the  so-called  originidities  of  their  fertile  imagi-  "Sir  Giles  Goose-Cap,"  had  their  chance  in 
nations  proves  titles  to  be  considered  valuable  1633.  "The  Biter,"  also  mentioned  by  Will- 
" catch-pennies."  "Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  iam  Rufus,  whose  appellation  would  certainly 
and  hang  him,"  is  a  proverb  asserted  to  apply  have  enchanted  Dr.  Primrose,  has  an  unpleas- 
with  quite  equal  force  to  a  tragedy,  a  comedy,  ant  suggestion  of  the  last  act  of  "Cavalleria 
a  farce,  or  that  favorite  form  of  entertainment  Rusticana,"  agreeably  absent  in  "The  Amorous 
which  had  its  origin,  and  perhaps  its  apogee,  Phantasm."  Middleton,  in  1620,  faced  the 
in  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera,"  a  happy  example  footlights  with  "The  World  Tossed  at  Tennis" ; 
of  successful  nomenclature.  Lovely  Peg  Wof-  whilst  there  is  quite  a  modern  touch  of  Maeter- 
fington  won  her  very  first  laurels  at  the  age  linck  in  "The  Sad  One,"  by  Sir  John  Suckling, 
of  ten  years  as  the  gallant  highwayman  hero,  a  melancholy  that  would  hardly  be  expected 
and  it  was  performed  hundreds  of  times  in  in  the  jolly  singer  of  "Why  so  pale  and  sad, 
days  when  a  fortnight  was  considered  a  long  young  lover ?" ,  the  laughing  philosopher  of  "I 
lease  of  life;  whilst  Gay's  first  venture,  "The  prithee  give  me  back  my  heart."  "The  Testy 
What-d'ye-call-it,"  failed  egregiously,  though  Lord "  and  "  The  Quacks "  at  least  do  not  give 
it  contained  the  exquisite  lyric,  " 'Twas  when  away  their  musty  plots;  but  a  vista  of  rather 
the  seas  were  roaring,"  so  especially  beloved  pleasant  surmise  is  connected  with  "The 
of  Pope,  who,  like  other  critics,  objected  to  the  'Sparagus  Garden."  R.  Browne,  beloved  of 
meaningless  name  of  the  unlucky  work.  There  Charles  Lamb,  wrote  this  play  in  1640,  evidently 
are  plenty  of  books  with  remarkable  titles,  but  anterior  to  the  advent  of  poor,  plain  Queen 
probably  the  religious  tract  justly  enjoys  a  rep-  Catherine  of  Braganza,  to  whom  posterity  has 
utation  for  the  strangest  vagaries  in  the  mat-  sometimes  gratefully  assigned  the  introduction 
ter.  In  the  charming  life  of  Charles  Mathews  of  the  most  delicious  of  vegetables.  Did 
the  Elder  the  eminent  comedian  draws  up  a  plumed  and  lace-collared  cavaliers  go  to  the 
most  ludicrous  list  of  tracts  popular  about  " 'Sparagus  Garden"  to  sup,  as  does  the  modern 
1790  with  his  pious  parents  and  their  sect,  pilgrim  to  Schwetzingen,  near  Heidelberg?  It 
Thackeray's  "Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Com-  is  an  interesting  study  for  the  gourmand  who 
mon"  and  "Crumbs  from  the  Pantry;  or.  The  loves  his  asparagus  as  he  should.  "The  Rump: 
Livery  of  Sin,"  are  quite  outvied  by  "The  A  Mirrour  of  Late  Times,"  might  have  been  seen 
Spouse  in  the  Apple  Tree,"  "Nine  Points  to  by  worthy  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  and  was  doubt- 
Tie  Up  a  Believer's  Small  Clothes,"  "A  High-  less  seasoned  by  some  good  peppery  polit- 
Heeled  Shoe  for  a  Limping  Christian,"  which  ical  scandals.  Beauteous  Mrs.  Shad  well  made 
are  samples  of  the  many  cited.  But  any  per-  great  hits,  at  a  time  when  women  were  still 
son  who  has  access  to  that  rare  and  interesting  novelties  upon  the  stage,  in  "Teague  O'Divel- 
thing,  a  really  good  theatrical  library,  will  be  ly,"  "The  Amorous  Bigot,"  and  "The  Irish 
certain  to  find  what  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  would  Priest."  A  singular  Hst  of  anonymous  plays, 
trippingly  call  "A  source  of  innocent  merri-  aVca  1660,  and  therefore  almost  at  a  time  when 
ment"  in  the  annals  of  the  forgotten  drama—  the  license  of  the  court  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
the  plays  that  survive  are  so  very  few,  and  the  reduced  the  stage  to  a  condition  of  shameless 
names  of  the  legion  that  recall  Mr.  W.  E.  Hen-  depravity,  enumerates  "The  Bugbear,"  "The 
ley's  "  Ballade  of  Dead  Actors,"  with  its  pathet-  Testy  Lover,"  "  Love  in  a  Bottle,"  "  Love  in  a 
ic  burden,  "Into  the  night  go  one  and  all,"  Hurry,"  "Love  in  a  Puddle,"  probably  closely 
are  in  some  instances  so  very  absurd.  Bishop  allied  to  the  extremely  indecorous  "Love  in 
Ossory,  who  might  fitly  be  said  to  be  more  or  the  Suds."  Recollecting  the  appallingly  primi- 
less  the  unconscious  founder  of  the  Church  and  tive  condition  of  the  art  of  dentistry,  it  is  grue- 
Stage  Guild,  enlivened  1495  with  a  miracle  some  to  find  a  play  with  "  The  Tooth- Drawer " 
play  that  was  extremely  popular,  dubbed  by  as  hero.  "Mr.  Victor's"  rare  "History  of  the 
its   sacerdotal  author   "Lazarus   Raised   from  London  Theatres"  alludes  to  "The  Padlock," 
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which  is  a  good  example  of  an  attractive  title,  invalids  fagged  with  the  pleasures  of  the  town. 

and  one  of  which  a  resurrection  seems  probable  In  glancing  over  old  playbills  it  is  significant 

enough.     "Mr.  Victor's"  book  is  very  full  of  to  observe  that,  whilst  the  names  of  the  merest 

interest,   a  notable   paragraph  being  devoted  walking    gentlemen    who    came    on    in    "The 

to  "The  Hobbyhorse:    A  Farce,"  of  which  the  French  Flogged"  or  "The  Raging  Turk"  are 

critic  says,  "This  Hobbyhorse  not  proving  the  never  omitted,   that   of  the   author  often  is. 

hobbyhorse   of  the   audience,    was   acted   one  Not,  of  course,  if  he  boast  a  title,  when  such 

night  only."     Was  Mr.   Pinero  aware  that  a  interesting  announcements  as  "The  Merchant 

not  too  fortunate  work  of  his  had  this  unlucky  of  Venice,  by  William  Shakespeare,  altered  by 

namesake?  Or  does  he  know  that  "The  Times"  Lord  Lansdowne,"  are  common  enough.  Anon- 

of  brilliant   memory  was,   again,   an  echo   of  ymous    plays  are  rare  to-day;     the    log-roller 

some    forgotten    drama?     Mr.    H.    A.    Jones  has   insisted   far  too   noisily  on   his  essential 

merely  pluralized  an  old  title  in  "The  Liars";  qualities.     But  if  a  dramatist  would  like  to 

nor  was  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  first  in  the  field  revive  a  tasteful  and  original  pseudonym  he 

with    his    dainty    pastoral,    "  Love-in-a-Mist."  may    be    recommended    "Proteus    Porcupine, 

That  Dibdin  should  have  written  a  successful  Esq."     Poor  Proteus  bid  for  fame  with  "The 

"Liberty  Hall"  is  much  more  surprising,  be-  Doldrums,"    but   this    comic    opera    failed   to 

longing  as  he  does  to  so  immediate  a  past.     It  please,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Porcupine 

would  probably  be  entertaining  to  contrast  it  is  as  forgotten  as  his  maiden  effort.     On  the 

with  the  later  "Liberty  Hall,"  that  set  young  whole,  a  study  of   titles  leaves  the  conclusion 

ladies  raving  over  Mr.  Alexander.     Thackeray's  that  they  should  be  short  and  simple,  though 

history  of  George  Warrington's  theatrical  ven-  now  and  then   length   may  be  effective,  as  in 

tures  in  "The  Virginians"  is  recalled  by  the  two  notable  examples,  "The  Road  to  Ruin" 

numbers  of  "gentlemen  of  quality"  who  wrote  and  "The  School  for  Scandal."   Shakespeare, 

what  is  often  summed  up  as  "a  tragedy  acted  of  course,  favored  the   plan   of  adopting  the 

once."     However,  it  was  a  happier  fate  to  be  name  of  his  hero,  though  now  and  then,  as 

laid  respectably  upon  the  shelf  than  to  serve  in  "Measure  for  Measure"  and  "As  You  Like 

as  a  whetstone  for  such  coarse  wit  as  that  of  It,"   he   was    equally    successful    in    a    more 

the    scoundrel    known    as    Anthony    Pasquin,  metaphorical    manner.     It    is,  of  course,  true 

who,  in  his  "Children  of  Thespis,"  lampooned  that  "the  play's  the  thing,"  but  it  is  equally 

actresses,    actors,    and    dramatists    alike,    and  certain  it  must  have  an  apt  godfather. — The 

who  once  wrote  an  epigram  that  might  find  an  Era. 
appropriate  subject  in  1899  when  he  said: 

"As  an  actress  she'd  gather  more  plaudits  and  pelf,  Everybody  knows  the  old  story  of  how  Mrs. 
Thought  she  more  of  the  audience  and  less  of  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  said  she  would  prefer  to 
herself.  ^^  kissed  to  death,  and  how,  when  she  was 
Pasquin  was  not  muzzled  as  is  the  critic  of  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Craigie  at  the  opera,  that 
to-day,  and  was  so  candid  that  it  is  perhaps  lady  said :"  She  will  never  find  an  executioner. " 
fortunate  he  died  before  he  had  a  chance  of  The  sequel,  however,  is  not  so  generally  known. 
coping  with  sensitive  modern  writers  and  A  reception  was  given  for  Mrs.  Craigie,  and  Mrs. 
ar^w^^j— especially  the  latter.  If  it  be  lawful,  Cruger  wrote  to  decline,  adding  that  she  would 
as  surely  it  must  be,  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  not  express  regret  that  she  already  had  an  en- 
Pineros  and  Parkers,  let  some  young  aspirant  gagement,  as  it  so  frequently  proved  disillusion- 
to  the  laurels  of  melodrama  call  back  "Hell's  ing  to  meet  authors  after  having  read  their 
Higher  Courts  of  Justice"  from  oblivion,  for  works.  On  being  shown  the  note  Mrs.  Craigie 
it  is  a  title  that  fairly  reeks  of  that  villainy  in  remarked  that,  "  having  read  the  works  of  Mrs. 
which  once  upon  a  cheerfuller  time  Mr.  E.  S.  Cruger,  one  could  not  possibly  be  disillusioned 
Willard  permitted  us  to  revel.  It  is  a  natural  in  meeting  her."  Mrs.  Craigie's  verdict  on  "  The 
transition  to  note  the  popularity  of  the  name  Quick  or  the  Dead?"  was  that  the  reader  was 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty  with  the  plainer-spoken  distinctly  de  trop.  She  was  asked  what  she 
playwrights  of  the  past.  Eleven  plays  have  thought  of  the  passage  where  the  heroine  re- 
the  word  "devil"  on  their  frontispiece  long  turns  to  her  home  after  an  interval  of  two  years, 
enough  before  George  Colman  made  his  audi-  finds  a  half -smoked  cigar  where  her  husband 
ences  laugh  over  "The  Deuce  is  in  Him."  had  left  it,  picks  it  up  and  kisses  it  passion- 
Another  farce  by  the  same  author,  "Islington  ately.  Mrs.  Craigie  was  asked  if  she  thought 
Spa,"  evokes  a  vision  of  merry  Islington  before  it  true  to  life.  "  Well,  hardly,"  she  replied, 
John  Gilpin,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  picture  "  the  woman  who  would  have  done  that  would 
it  as  a  fashionable  health  resort  for  modish  have  eaten  it." 
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THE  TONGUE  OF  THE  WOMAN. 


By  MaLTgaLret    Lee. 

Continued  from  "  The  Home  Magazine,"  which  was  merged  in  THE  BOOK-LOVER  with  the  May-June  issue, 
number  of  "  The  Home  Magazine  "  as  a  separate  publication  was  that  dated  April,  1902. 


The  last 


SYNOPSIS    OF     PREVIOUS    INSTALLMENTS. 

After  several  years  of  successful  work  in  the  city,  the  Rev.  Morris 
Clayton,  a  talented  young  minister,  accepts  a  call  to  a  country  charge. 
He  becomes  impressed  by  the  people  ot  Dayville,  and  attracted  by 
the  variety  of  their  circumstances  However,  he  is  opposed  to  their 
way  of  raising  money  for  the  church,  and  excites  much  opposition 
and  dislike  by  establishing  a  new  method.  He  also  visits  a  great  deal 
among  the  poor  and  vicious,  thus  causing  one  of  his  parishioners,  a 
Miss  Romaine,  much  uneasiness.  Meanwhile  his  efforts  meet  with 
success.  He  finds  very  congenial  people  in  the  town,  and  'rings  Mr. 
Perry,  a  wealthy  resident,  into  the  church.  Mr.  Clayton  is  very  much 
attracted  by  a  young  couple  that  he  sees  walking  and  driving  about 
the  roads.  Finally  ihe  g'  il  is  hired  as  ma'd-of-all-work  in  the  house 
where  he  boirds.and  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  Salisburys'  he  meets 
the  yo'ingman,  who  p'-oves  to  be  the  son  of  his  host.  Mr.  Clayton 
and  Miss  Stanton  are  mutually  in  love,  and  he  is  about  to  propose  to 
her.  Just  at  this  point  in  his  career  he  's  involved  in  a  very  disagree- 
able incident,  vifhich  results  in  the  fact  that  he  saves  young  Salisbury's 
life  and  assists  Tina  to  reach  the  house  where  they  both  live.  Having 
proposed  to  Miss  Stanton,  Mr.  Clayton  advises  her  to  consider  his 
offer  during  her  absence  at  the  watering  places,  and  she  and  her 
parents  leave  Dayville  for  a  short  trip.  One  evening  during  a  ball  at 
the  principal  hotel,  Sumner  Salisbury  and  his  mother  have  a  quarrel 
about  a  horse  that  he  wants  to  drive  at  night.  While  this  scene  is 
being  enacted,  at  the  Salisbury  home  Mr.  Clayton  rescues  Tina  from 
a  burning  room  and  extinguishes  the  flames.  Tina  is  too  exhausted 
to  leave  the  house,  but  Mr.  Clavton  surmises  that  she  was  about  to 
Join  young  Salisbury  on  a  moonlight  excursion.  Later  in  the  even- 
ing Mr.  Clayton  is  summoned  to  the  Salisburys".  Mr.  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Perry  return  from  New  York  to  find  Mrs.  Salisbury  dead  in  her 
room.  Sumner  Salisbury  rapidly  deteriorates  after  causing  his 
mother's  death,  and  interferes  with  Tina  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duties.  He  fears  to  be  alone  and  insists  upon  her  constant  com- 
panionship. The  girl  grows  reckless,  and  finally  Mr.  Clayton  makes 
an  earnest  appeal  to  her  to  regain  her  self-respect.  She  promises  to 
follow  his  advice.  Mr.  Clayton  and  Miss  Stanion  become  engaged, 
and  things  arejprogressing  very  happily,  when  one  evening  Salisbury 
sendSjTina  a  note  demanding  an  interview.  Mr.  Clayton  has  hired  a 
wagon  to  take  a  long  drive  to  the  hills,  and  having  intercepted  Tina 
on  her  way  to  meet  Salisbury,  he  prevails  upon  her  to  give  up  the 
tryst  and  seek  refuge  where  Salisbury  cannot  find  her.  It  happens 
that  Tina  is  connected  with  the  farmer  whom  he  is  about  to  visit. 
She  gladly  agrees  to  leave  Dayville,  and  they  drive  toward  the  hills. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.     ^Continued.) 

"  Is  the  road  any  worse  than — than  the  one  leading 
to  Mr.  Tober's  place?"  asked  Mr.  Clayton. 

"Just  about  the  same — all  uphill  and  stony." 

"I  have  grown  quite  fond  of  that  road.  Now,  you 
can  pilot  me;  and  I  don't  think  we'll  find  the  journey 
tedious.  There  is  too  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Are 
you  quite  warm  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  very;  but  my  teeth  are  chattering.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  ine." 

"Suppose  you  take  the  reins.  You  like  to  drive, 
and  you  know  the  roads." 

Tina  gladly  changed  seats  and  was  at  once  interested 
in  her  occupation,  holding  the  reins  with  the  ease  of 
understanding  and  looking  about  her  with  evident  pleas- 
ure as  the  town  lights  were  lost  in  the  distance.  Very 
little  was  said  during  the  drive;  a  few  questions  and 
answers  concerning  the  fertility  of  the  land  warded  off 
embarrassment.  The  road  was  bordered  by  fields  of 
stubble,  or  it  was  cut  through  woods,  and  in  passing 
beneath  the  arching  branches  the  moonlight  beautified 
the  scene  with  the  witchery  of  wondrous  lights  and 
shadows.  Picturesque  ravines,  through  which  rivulets 
murmured  on  their  way,  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape.  The  air  grew  perceptibly  cooler  and  more 
invigorating;  the  pines  so  sweetened  it  with  their  fra- 
grance, that  Mr.  Clayton  closed  his  eyes  and  welcomed 
it  with  deep  inspirations. 

"It  is  nice,"  said  Tina.  "It's  about  all  the  folks  up 
here  have  to  live  on." 

"It  is  a  treat,  Tina,  quite  worthy  of  the  drive." 

"We'll  see  cousin's  house  after  a  bit." 

"What!     So  soon?" 

"We've  been  two  hours,  at  least,  getting  this  far." 

Mr.  Clayton's  gaze  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  view 
of  a  long,  shallow,  wooden  house,  which  stood  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  road.     By  driving  close  to  the  fence,  Tina 


could  knock  on  the  doors  without  alighting  from  the 
vehicle.  The  building  showfd  evidences  of  neglect  and 
fast-encroaching  decay.  Broken  panes  were  stuffed  with 
rags;  the  blinds  hung  loosely  on  creaking  hinges.  Aheap 
of  pumpkins  adorned  the  porch,  together  with  various 
kegs,  boxes  and  cans,  containing  good  specimens  of 
geraniums  and  begonias. 

"Cousin  rents  the  farm  and  takes  it  out  in  stuff.  He 
isn't  able  to  work  it  himself,"  Tina  explained.  "It  used 
to  be  a  pretty  place.  You  see,  it's  all  going  to  destruc- 
tion." 

She  stopped  the  horse  in  front  of  the  first  of  three  front 
doors,  and  struck  it  lightly  several  times.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  silent  waiting,  a  lighted  lamp  was  carried  from 
room  to  room,  and  the  door  was  opened,  disclosing  a  tall 
woman,  with  a  background  of  a  homelike  kitchen,  a  bright 
stove,  and  a  hissing  kettle  of  polished  brass. 

"Good  evening,  Cousin  Phoebe.  Here's  the  Episcopal 
minister,  Mr.  Clayton.  He's  come  to  see  Cousin  Forster." 
"Is  that  you,  Tina?  Why!  Well,  I  declare!" 
Mrs.  Forster  now  set  the  lamp  on  a  table  and  received 
Mr.  Clayton.  Tina  had  emerged  from  the  overcoat  and 
handkerchief,  and  was  securing  the  reins  to  the  post  be- 
yond the  gate.  That  done,  she  entered  the  kitchen  and 
seated  herself  in  a  comer  near  the  dresser  so  effectively 
and  comfortably  that  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
in  her  own  home. 

Mrs.  Forster's  keen  eyes  rested  on  the  girl's  figure 
while  she  lent  attention  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  wisely  de- 
termined to  let  Tina  explain  her  own  affairs  after  his 
departure.  His  visit  evidently  gave  pleasure,  whether 
from  its  novelty,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  or  its  motive, 
or  a  combination  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Forster  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  several  troubles,  and,  as  his  mind 
was  clear  and  his  curiosity  aroused  and  gratified,  he 
talked  until  midnight.  He  smiled  on  Tina  when  she 
entered  with  some  toast  and  gruel,  and  did  not  exhibit 
any  surprise  at  her  presence.  She  seemed  to  slide  in- 
stantly and  smoothly  into  a  domestic  groove  which  had 
been  waiting  for  her  reception. 

Mr.  Forster  expected  "to  get  around  again"  in  a  few 
days,  so  Mr.  Clayton  didn't  promise  to  call  again,  although 
he  felt  assured  of  being  welcome. 
Tina  followed  him  to  the  wagon. 

"It  won't  do  to  tell  Mrs.  Whitney  where  I  am,"  she 
said,  decisively. 

"I'll  tell  her  that  you  have  taken  refuge  in  flight,  and 
that  you  are  in  good  hands." 

"I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  speak  of  ine  at  all." 
"And  let  her  misjudge  you,  perhaps?" 
"Pshaw!     I  don't  care.     I'm  used  to  it.     If  she  thinks 
you  know,  she'll  never  stop  till  she  finds  out,  not  for  love 
of  me,  but  for  the  sake  of  knowing." 

"  I'll  do  as  you  say,  then;    although " 

"If  one  knows,  the  town  will  be  told;  and  then — Sum 
will  be  after  me  again.  He'd  take  a  horse  and  be  here  in 
no  time." 

"Then  I'll  follow  your  advice,  Tina.  You  can  rely 
upon  me." 

"I  know  that." 

"Tina,  I  don't  like  to  think  that  you  are  afraid  of  Mr. 
Salisbury." 

"I  never  was  much  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody; 
but,  now  that  the  thing  is  done,  it  may  as  well  stay  done." 
Mr.  Clayton  turned  the  horse.     Tina  came  close  to  the 
wheels. 

"You  take  the  turn  to  the  right  at  the  first  cross- 
roads, and  after  that  keep  to  the  left." 

"Yes.  Tina,  one  of  these  days  you  will  realize  the 
grandeur  of  resisting  temptation,  even  if  we  have  to  run 
from  it.     God  bless  you!" 

Their  eyes  met.     Tina  took  the  proffered  hand,  held 
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it  for  a  second,  and  then  suddenly  bent  her  head  and 
pressed  her  trembUng  lips  to  it. 

Mr.  Clayton  could  see  her  figure  in  the  road  until  a 
steep  decline  cut  off  the  view.  The  return  drive  was 
accomplished  with  pleasure  and  mvich  gain  in  time,  the., 
road  being  all  downhill  and  the  horse  anxious  to  reach 
his  stable.  Mr.  Clayton  reflected  on  all  that  he  had  just 
witnessed.  He  recalled  the  picture  formed  by  each  room 
of  the  old  farmhouse:  the  warm,  cozy  kitchen;  the 
square,  rxhilly  parlor;  the  large,  low-ccilinged  bed- 
chamber;, with  its  high,  four-posted,  canopied  bedstead. 
He  could  remeiTiber  the  pattern  and  colors  of  the  wall- 
paper and  the  figures  in  the  quilted  squares  of  the  counter- 
pane. It  was  probable  that  the  Forsters  were  younger  in 
years  than  they  looked;  hard  work  and  exposure  are  not 
beautifiers,  and  Mr.  Forster's  hands  were  swollen  and 
bent  with  rheumatism,  that  bane  of  age  which  lurks  in 
damp,  wooden,  country  houses. 

Take  Dent,  the  stableman,  came  out  for  his  property, 
yawning  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"How's  the  old  man?" 

"Very  comfortable,"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

"I  guessed  it  was  a  false  alarm.  Rather  a  long  drive 
for  you,  with  nothing  at  the  end  of  it." 

"There  was  good  news." 
• .,  "  Well,  that  wouldn't  pay  me  for  it,  at  this  hour  of  the 
night."     He  yawned  again  and  led  away  the  horse. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  "Good  night"  and  "sauntered  home- 
Wjard.     When  he  sat  down  at  the  breakfast  table,  after 
a  sound  sleep  of  the  most  refreshing  order,  Mrs.  Whitney  . 
Jirought  in  his  coffee,  biscuits  and  oatmeal.     She  spoke 
half  apologetically: 

".I  guess  Tina  has  discharged  herself  this  time.  The 
-Miss  Jenkinsons  are  leaving  to-day,  and  she  knew  I 
wouldn't  need  her  any  longer." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

People  whose  thoughts  are  honest  and  whose  hours  are 
legitimately  occupied  arc  not  very  attentive  to  straws, 
adverse  or  otherwise.  At  this  .period  of  his  life  it  might 
be  said  of  Mr.  Clayton  that  he  was  not  only  devoted  to 
his  work  but  really  in  love  with  it.  The  climate  of  Day- 
ville  suited  him;  he  had  never  felt  stronger,  physically, 
and  his  parishioners  had  no  language  in  which  to  express 
their  .admiration  of  his  mental  powers.  His  compre- 
hensiveness excited  their  wonder,  while  his  information 
concerning  the  practical  details  of  life  inspired  them  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  awe.  The  religion  that  he  preached  and 
sought  to  teach  was  a  reality  and  a  necessity  of  existence. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  motives,  the  words  and  deeds  of 
men  throughout  every  hour  of  the  day.  It  was  to  be  the 
guide,  the  support,  and  the  comfort  of  every  living  creature 
made  after  the  likeness  of  God. 

To  the  majority,  this  idea  of  religion  was  novel  and 
attractive.  It  was  even  encouraging.  It  was  like  being 
given  a  rich  treasure  when  convinced  by  potent  argu- 
ments that  religion  could  be  exerted  in  the  sweeping  of  a 
room,  in  the  serving  of  a  meal,  in  the  control  of  anger,  in 
the  curbing  of  the  tongue,  in  the  refraining  from  thinking 
evil  of  anyone.  Souls  revived  in  the  light  and  warmth 
of  this  ray  from  the  Divine  Love,  and  Mr.  Clayton  dis- 
covered unconscious  Christians  in  men  and  women  whose 
natural  feeling  of  reverence,  joined  to  mistaken  fear,  had 
hitherto  deterred  thein  from  professing  openly  what  they 
cheerfully  practiced. 

One  morning  he  set  off  to  visit  several  of  these  difficult 
subjects-  and  urge  them  to  join  his  confirmation  class, 
which  promised  to  be  an  unusually  large  one.  The 
Bishop  had  named  a  date  for  visiting  Dayville,  and  the 
Stantons  would  entertain  him  during  his  stay.  Fired 
with  his  purpose,  Mr.  Clayton  pursued  his  way,  which  led 
him  by  Mr.  vSalisbury's  grounds.  To  his  surprise,  young 
Salisbury  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  bam,  and  ad- 
vanced quickly,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  accosting 
him.  Mr.  Clayton  had  no  desire  to  meet  the  man,  and 
would  have  passed  with  a  nod.  However,  Salisbury  cleared 
the  fence  just  beyond  and  stood  in  Mr.  Clayton's  path. 

"You're  the  very  man  I  want  to  .sec,"  said  Salisbury, 
ignoring  Mr.  Clayton's  "Good  morning." 


"I  hope  I  can  serve  you,"  Mr.  Clayton  replied,  calmly 
meeting  Salisbury's  glance,  which  was  as  threatening  as 
his  manner  was  insolent.  His  deep  flush  might  be  caused 
by  work,  and  his  bare  head  and  shirt-sleeves  suggested 
recent  labor. 

"  I'm  told  that  you  know  where  Tina  is,  and  I'd  like  to 
get  her  address." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Clayton  was  confounded  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  sentence. 

"You  are  told!     Pray,  by  whom?" 

"It  makes  no  difference." 
■;   '.'Excuse  me.     The  authority  for  a  statement  makes  all 
the -difference  possible." 

'■'  "I'm.  not  mentioning  names.  The  source  of  my  in- 
formation is  quite  reliable  enough  for  me.  I've  heard 
one  story  froin  several  persons,  and  I  can  put  two  and  two 
together  for  myself.  Tina  was  at  Mrs.  Whitney's  two 
weeks  ago;   since  then  no  one  has  seen  or  heard  from  her." 

Mr.  Clayton  studied  Mr.  Salisbury's  features.  This 
was  encouraging  news,  if  true. 

"  I  only  found  out  last  night  that  you  took  a  horse  and 
wagon  out  of  Dayville  that  evening." 

Mr.  Clayton  was  tall,  very  tall;  he  suddenly  seemed 
to  attain  extra  height. 

"Mr.  Salisbury,  aren't  you  forgetting  yourself?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  you  had  any  right  to  know  Tina's 
movements  she  would  keep  you  informed  of  them." 

"That's  my  affair." 

"I  didn't  seek  this  conversation,  Mr.  Salisbury." 

"You've  gone  out  of  your  way  to  meddle  with  what 
didn't  concern  you." 

"That  statement  admits  of  argument.  I  deny  your 
fight  to  criticise  my  conduct,  and  I  decline  to  discuss  this 
subject  with  you." 

Mr.  Clayton  took  a  step  forward.  Salisbury  rudely 
blocked  his  path.     His  gesture  was  menacing. 

"You  may  be  a  clergyman,  but  I'm  damned  if  you're 
going  to  get  the  best  of  me." 

Mr.  Clayton  clasped  his  hands  behind;  his  features 
were  rigid  and  white;   he  spoke  through  shut  teeth: 

"  Perhaps  you  can  see  that  I  am  trying  to  get  the  better 
of  myself.  You  are  a  younger  man  than  I  am.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  go  abroad  in  the  .world,  and  see  how  men 
win  esteem  and  honor  amOng  their  fellows.  Self-control 
is  the  keystone.  Reason  alone  is  mighty.  Bluster  is 
out  of  date." 

"I  suppose  you  think  that  talk  covers  cowardice." 
i      "I  am  not  a  coward,  even  in  your  sense  of  the  word. 
I  took  tvyo  of  your  country  bullies  from  your  throat,  if 
you   reinember.      I    am  not   weak  physically.     Can   you 
lift  this  weight?" 

Salisbury  considered  the  portion  of  rock  which  Mr. 
Clayton  touched  with  his  foot. 

"No,  nor  you  either." 

For  answer,  Mr.  Clayton  raised  the  boulder  from  its 
damp  bed  and  hurled  it  to  some  distance.  An  expression 
of  surprised  admiration  flashed  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  eyes. 

"By  Jove!"  he  muttered;    "you  have  a  muscle." 

"Yes.  My  muscle  is  in  fighting  order;  but  nowadays 
it  is  the  rule  to  hold  our  strength,  like  our  army,  in  re- 
serve. Besides,  I  am  voluntarily  pledged  to  another 
kind  of  warfare,  the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good.  Under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  I  am  bound  to  show  my 
colors.  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way  conducive  to  your 
real  happiness,  I  am  always  at  your  service.  Being  a 
yoiing  man,  I  might  be  far  more  useful  to  you  than  you 
suppose.  I  doubt  if  you  have  given  the  subject  a  thought." 

Mr.  Salisbury  moved  to  one  .side;  his  expression  was 
sullen,  his  eyes  were  downcast.  Mr.  Clayton  passed  on 
his  way  with  fresh  problems  to  solve  concerning  his 
duties.  On  principle,  he  despised  gossip,  and  experience 
had  taught  him  the  utter  worthlcssness  of  Dayville  gos- 
sip. In  recalling  Mr.  Salisbury's  remarks  he  attached 
no  importance  to  them  and  quickly  dismissed  them  from 
his  mind.  It  was  probable  that  they  were  random  shots 
fired  at  a  venture.  He  became  absorbed  in  his  own 
labor,  the  conversion  of  honest  people  by  changing  the 
channel  of  their  thoughts.  Worthy  men  and  women, 
jewels  which  were  iit  for  setting,  foiuid  themselves  con- 
fronted by  a  barrier  of  their  own  construction — "Wc  are 
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not  good  enough."  This  was  the  barrier  which  Mr. 
Clayton  had  to  remove  for  them.  He  sometimes  felt 
that  it  was  easier  to  convince  sinners  of  their  wickedness 
and  make  them  forsake  the  evil  of  their  ways. 

His  determination  was  governed  hv  his  mental  vigor 
and  physical  strength.  He  lu-ld  a  we(i<ly  meeting  for  liis 
confirmation  class  in  the  church,  and  he  olTercd  to  call 
personally  on  those  who  could  not  attend  the  regular  lec- 
tures. These  personal  visits  were  great  tests  of  patience, 
perseverance,  and  spiritual  strength.  He  was  supposed 
to  offer  supernatural  proofs  of  the  truths  he  enunciated. 
Like  Naaman  of  old,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  demand 
excited  doubts  of  its  efficacy. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  Mr.  Clayton's  career  that  Miss 
Romainc  presented  herself  one  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's house  and  found  its  mistress  alone  in  her  pretty 
dressing-room.  Mrs.  Stanton  was  enjoying  a  new  novel, 
a  box  of  sweets  and  a  becoming  teagown,  and  Miss  Ro- 
maine  took  off  her  bonnet  and  wrap  and  made  herself 
comfortable  in  an  easy-chair.  Mr.  Stanton  was  in  New 
York,  the  boys  were  playing  baseball,  and  Plelen  had 
gone  to  spend  the  day  with  Madeleine. 

It  was  not  long  before  Miss  Romaine  divulged  the  mo- 
tive for  her  visit. 

"  How  fortunate  that  Helen  is  not  here!  My  dear  Mrs. 
Stanton,  I  have  been  quite  worried  by  rumors  of  Mr. 
Clayton's  attention  to  her.  I  hope,  for  her  sake,  that 
they  are  nothing  but  silly  gossip." 

Mrs.  Stanton  put  her  box  of  bonbons  quite  close  to  Miss 
Romaine's  arm  and  carelesslv  helped  herself. 

"You  know.  Miss  Jane,  that  we  hear  very  little  of  the 
town  talk,  and  if  it  concerned  us  we  shouldn't  be  much 
the  wiser.  We  think  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Clayton,  but 
that  is  no  secret  to  you." 

"I  know  you  do  You  will  remember  that  he  never 
impressed  me  very  favorably;  but  I  yielded  to  the  ma- 
jority and  tried  to  feel  toward  him  as  I  should  to  a  man 
holding  his  position  here.  My  intuition  was  correct. 
Now  don't  let  me  alarm  you.  The  scandal  is  all  over 
the  town,  so  it  is  only  my  duty,  as  a  woman  and  an  old 
friend,  to  let  you  know  the  whole  story." 

Mrs.  Stanton's  amazement  held  her  silent,  and  at  that 
moment  Aunt  Anne  entered,  looking  very  kind  and  sweet 
in  her  gray  silk  dress  with  its  delicate  ornaments  of  lace 
and  pearls.  Miss  Romaine  was  pleased  with  the  increase 
in  her  audience  and  grew  more  and  more  emphatic  and 
solemn-eyed. 

"  You  know  I  always  suspect  people  who  are  continually 
picking  flaws  in  others,  and  Mr.  Clayton  has  turned 
everything  in  this  parish  topsy-turvy.  Of  course,  this 
is  confidential.  I  wouldn't,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  my  name  connected  with  it.  The  vestry  should  take 
steps  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  know  froin  eye-wit- 
nesses the  truth  of  what  is  stated." 

"What  do  you  mean.'"'  Aunt  Anne  said,  noticing  that 
Mrs.  Stanton  was  quite  incapable  of  putting  a  question 
and  being  quite  conscious  of  a  rising  sensation  of  indig- 
nation in  her  own  breast. 

"It  is  horrible!  I  blush  to  tell  it.  Why,  the  man  has 
been  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  a  low  servant  and  the 
girl  has  disappeared." 

"Impossible!"  cried  Mrs.  Stanton.  "How  can  you 
repeat  such  a  calumny?" 

"I  wish  it  was  a  calumny,  Mrs.  Stanton.  I  think  it  is 
an  outrage  on  the  whole  community  for  such  an  accusa- 
tion to  be  made  against  our  minister.  Such  a  possibility 
should  never  have  existed.  It  is  so  shocking!  And 
then — to  know  that  it  is  true!" 

Miss  Romaine  wiped  away  indignant  tears. 

"  My  dear,  how  can  you  know  that  it  is  trae  ?  "  inquired 
Aunt  Anne  so  quietly  that  Miss  Romaine  recovered  voice 
and  argument  immediately. 

"Why,  by  proofs— the  most  incontestable  proofs.  Of 
course,  you  are  a  stranger  here;  even  Mrs.  Stanton  knows 
very  little  of  the  wickedness  that  goes  on  in  this  town. 
Now,  this  is  all  confidential.  I  only  tell  Mrs.  Stanton  on 
her  daughter's  account.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Mr. 
Salisbury  is  a  very  bad  young  man,  a  disgrace  to  his 
family.  It  seems  that  this  girl  was  one  of  his  lady-loves. 
Mr.  Clayton  has  cut  him  out  and  made  off  with  the  young. 


woman,  and  Salisbury  swears  tliat  lu'll  find  Ik  r  or  have 
satisfaction." 

"Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Salisbury  should  first  fin<! 
the  girl  before  bringing  such  an  infamous  charge-  against 
Mr.  Clayton  ?  Wliy,  Miss  Romaine,  I  wonder  how  a 
sensible  woman  like  3-011  could  let  such  a  story  make  any 
impression  upon  you.  Mr.  Salisbury's  mind  must  be 
affected  as  well  as  his  morals." 

Mrs.  Stanton's  eyes  met  Aunt  Anne's  as  she  spoke 
without  excitement  in  voice  or  looks. 

"Anne  is  right.  Miss  Jane.  No  one  would  pay  any 
attention  to  young  Salisbury's  assertions,  provided  they 
were  not  substantiated.  Hut  my  friends  saw  enough  to 
convince  me  that  Sumner  is  f|uite  justified  in  all  that  ho 
says.  You  see,  the  Misses  Jenkinson  had  a  room  right 
over  Mr.  Clayton's  all  through  the  summer  until  late  in 
the  fall.  The  girl  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  and 
they  saw  Mr.  Clayton  with  her  under  the  mo.st  question- 
able circumstances,  Mrs.  Stanton,  do  you  remember  the 
evening  that  the  young  ladies  gave  the  entertainment  for 
the  library  fund?  It  seemed  so  strange  to  my  friends 
that  he  should  select  such  a  night  to  be  out  with  her  " 

"Dear  me!  Miss  Romaine,  don't  you  think  these  ladies 
were  mistaken?"  Mrs.  Stanton's  face  became  white  and 
stem. 

"No.  They  were  so  horrified  and  so  afraid  of  making 
mischief  that  they  did  not  tell  me  about  it  until  very  re- 
cently. In  fact,  they  kept  all  their  information  to  them- 
selves until  they  learned  so  much  that  they  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  let  us  know  the  real  character  of  the  man  of 
whom  we  thought  so  highly.  It  made  no  difference  to 
them  They  did  not  belong  here,  and  they  attended  ser- 
vice because  they  honored  the  office,  not  the  holder.  I 
haven't  told  you  what  they  saw  on  that  night.  They 
heard  the  gate  click,  and  first  one  got  up  and  looked  and 
she  called  the  other.  Mr.  Clayton  had  his  arm  around 
the  girl,  and  they  walked  up  the  path  in  that  style.  He 
was  bending  over  her  and  she  was  evidently  crying  They 
came  in  through  the  front  door,  and  my  friends  listened 
for  hours  and  they  couldn't  hear  anybody  go  upstairs. 
It  was  nearly  dawn  when  they  fell  asleep.  Then,  the 
very  night  that  Mrs.  Salisbury  died,  they  heard  a  great 
commotion  overhead,  and  they  could  smell  smoke  in  the 
house.  Finally,  they  ventured  down  to  the  kitchen, 
looked  in,  and  there  was  Mr.  Clayton  standing  with  the 
girl's  hand  in  his.  He  didn't  appear  embarrassed.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  went  driving  with  my  friends  and  we 
passed  him  on  the  road.  He  was  alone,  walking  slowly. 
Coming  back,  he  and  this  girl  were  sitting  on  some  rocks, 
so  absorbed  in  conversation  that  I  don't  think  they  even 
heard  us.  Now,  seeing  is  believing.  To  clap  the  climax, 
my  friends  saw  the  two  pass  the  house  on  a  buckboard, 
not  very  long  ago,  at  night.  You  see,  young  Salisbury 
is  not  saying  what  he  does  not  believe." 

"  I  think  you  are  convinced  of  the  facts  that  these 
ladies  narrated,"  Aunt  Anne  said. 

"Why,  of  course!  They  could  have  no  motive  for 
slandering  Mr.  Clayton." 

"True,  but  they  only  put  one  construction  on  a  series 
of  incidents  which  admit  of  several  explanations." 

"Do  you  think  so.  Miss  Anne?  Dear  me,  you  are 
generous!" 

"I  have  lived  longer  than  you.  Miss  Romaine.  I  have 
known  the  most  innocent  situations  to  give  rise  to 
serious  trouble,  simply  because  evil  interpretations  were 
accepted.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  most  circumspect 
of  us  may  be  placed  in  strange  positions  by  the  thought- 
lessness of  others,  even  our  best  friends.  Circumstantial 
evidence  has  brought  innocent  people  to  the  gallows. 
My  impression  is  that  if  Mr.  Clayton  cared  to  explain 
these  curious  scenes  you  would  find  that  he  has  been 
actuated  by  motives  far  beyond  ordinary  comprehension." 

"You're  too  good,  Miss  Anne.  It  is  very  evident  that 
you  never  lived  in  a  country  town." 

Miss  Anne  Stanton  grew  very  serious  in  look  and  voice. 

"I  never  did  for  any  length  of  time,  but  sin  is  sin  in 
town  or  city.  Now,  Miss  Romaine,  if  we  think  that  we 
have  cause  to  be  grieved  or  injured  by  another's  conduct , 
we  have  the  Scriptural  advice  as  to  our  own  action.  We 
are  to  go  alone  to  the  person  who  offends  us,  and  seek 
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redress.  If  it  is  refused,  then  we  are  to  take  witnesses 
and  make  the  matter  pubUc.  Now,  instead  of  telling  us 
this  charge,  why  don't  you  go  direct  to  Mr.  Clayton  and 
ask  him  to  explain  these  incidents.''" 

"Why!  I  shouldn't  think  of  doing  anything  like  that. 
Fancy  the  indelicacy  of  it!" 

"Then  let  your  friends  write  to  Mr.  Clayton  and  ask 
him  to  set  their  fears  at  rest  by  letter.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  much  more  delicate  and  honorable  than  to  spread 
abroad  this  accusation  and  take  refuge  behind  the  screen 
of  a  confidential  communication." 

"Ah,  but  these  ladies  feel  that  Mr.  Clayton  couldn't 
offer  an  honest  explanation  of  his  actions.  They  are 
churchwomen ;  they  know  how  the  world  gloats  over  a 
clerical  scandal.  They  don't  want  to  make  this  matter 
public;  they  wouldn't  be  willing  to  bring  dishonor  on  the 
Church.  They  told  me  that  the  quiet  way  was  to  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Clayton  b}'  making  it  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  that  he  would  be  glad  to  resign." 

"That  is,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses in  case  this  charge  should  be  publicly  brought 
against  him." 

"Certainly  not.     They  are  modest,  refined  ladies " 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  my  sex  if  they  stand  for  models 
of  modesty.  My  dear  Miss  Romaine,  do  you  realize  the 
terrible  thing  that  these  women  have  undertaken?  Why, 
to  kill  a  man  outright  would  be  kindness  itself  in  compari- 
son. That  would  be  simply  to  inflict  physical  pain.  You 
propose  to  blast  a  man's  reputation  and  let  him  live. 
This  is  murder,  in  ethics,  premeditated  murder.  You 
should  do  either  of  two  things:  make  the  accusation  pub- 
licly to  his  Bishop  and  give  Mr.  Clayton  the  chance  to 
vindicate  himself,  or  let  the  whole  matter  drop  here  and 
die  as  such  slanders  should  for  lack  of  tongues  to  repeat 
them.  You  may  be  sure  that  Mary  and  I  will  never  allude 
to  this  again." 

"Now,  Miss  Anne,  your  method  would  do  in  Utopia; 
but  we  live  among  very  human  people.  Mr.  Clayton  is 
a  very  young  man,  and  the  temptations  here  are  terrible, 
I'll  admit.  He  commenced  by  going  among  the  lowest 
of  the  low  here,  drunkards  and  prostitutes.  He  claimed 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  them." 

"He  must  have  been  a  revelation  to  them." 

"Well,  Miss  Anne,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  You 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  evidently  consider  him 
a  very  superior  person.     Appearances  deceive." 

"Miss  Romaine,  I  have  heard  that  adage  all  mj^  life. 
There  are  a  great  many  proverbs  in  circulation  that  won't 
bear  analysis.  I  was  bom  and  bred  among  good  people, 
men  and  women  who  inherited  the  sterling  virtues,  people 
whose  morals  rested  on  their  religious  belief  in  honesty 
and  chastity.  I  always  associate  with  virtuous  people. 
Now  I  claim  that  I  recognize  goodness  when  I  meet  it. 
Appearances  do  not  deceive  experienced  eyes  and  culti- 
vated minds.  I  know  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one; 
I  can  pick  real  lace  from  the  imitation;  I  never  mistake 
a  bit  of  paste  for  a  diamond.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that 
Morris  Clayton  is  not  depending  upon  you  or  me  for  his 
happiness,  and  I  doubt  that  any  human  being  will  ever 
make  him  unhappy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But 
he  may  be  materially  injured  for  the  time  being  by 
injustice,  and  others  may  have  to  suffer  with  him.  We, 
surely,  will  not  be  the  persons  to  cause  this  wrong." 

"You  talk  beautifully,  Miss  Anne.  I  wish  you  could 
convince  me  against  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyesight, 
my  own  intuition.  Now,  my  idea  is  to  warn  a  few  in- 
fluential people  and  get  him  out  of  this  parish.  There 
are  places  where  he  would  not  be  exposed  to  similar 
temptations.  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  him,  all  respect  for 
him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  abilities,  I  shall  never  rest  sati-s- 
fied  until  we  have  another  man  in  his  place.  He  is  a 
charming  yjrcacher,  1  must  confess — perfectly  charming. 
His  command  of  language  and  his  reasoning  powers  are 
really  wonderful.  But  you  know  we  have  had  ample 
proof  that  a  gift  for  pulpit  oratory  is  not  always  combined 
with  strict  morality." 

"Miss  Romaine.  we  would  never  convince  each  other, 
I  am  sure.  You  have  passed  sentence  on  Mr.  Clayton 
without  a  trial.  You  and  your  friends  arc  taking  a  very 
dishonorable  method,  because,  if  you  are  satisfied  that 


he  is  guilty  of  this  charge,  the  proper  way  to  bring  it  is 
open  to  you.  It  looks  to  me,  as  it  must  strike  any  im- 
partial person,  as  if  you  were  simpU^  gratifying  a  private 
grudge  against  the  man  by  repeating  an  ugly  slander 
which  no  one  cares  to  prove." 

"I  think  as  Anne  does,  Miss  Jane.  Suppose  we  three 
agree  not  to  mention  this  again." 

"It  wouldn't  make  any  difference,  Mrs.  Stanton.  The 
whole  town  is  discussing  Tina's  disappearance.  Miss 
Anne  is  very  severe;  but  my  friends  say  it  is  the  usual 
way  to  do  if  certain  members  of  a  congregation  hear 
sufficient  to  convince  them  that  their  rector  isn't  all  that 
he  should  be.  They  manage  quietly  to  make  him  resign. 
He  is  given  a  chance  to  reform,  and  no  one  in  particular 
is  responsible." 

"It  is  a  shocking  way  to  treat  a  man.  I  would  never 
have  part  in  such  a  proceeding.  I  could  go  to  a  man  and 
ask  him  to  explain  conduct  that  seemed  unbecoming  to 
his  profession,  but  I  couldn't  slander  him  in  secret." 

"Well,  I  have  done  my  duty  by  Helen.  She  is  a  lovely 
girl,  and  people  are  connecting  her  name  with  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's."     Mrs.  Stanton  sighed. 

"Why,  Miss  Jane,  I  feel  that  you  think  you  are  only 
doing  us  a  kindness.  Still,  I  am  going  to  take  Anne's 
advice  and  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  matter." 

Miss  Romaine  put  on  her  wrap  and  bonnet  and  took 
her  leave.  She  had  expected  a  pressing  invitation  to 
dinner,  but  she  realized  that  Mrs.  Stanton  had  lost  sight 
of  etiquette  and  hospitality  in  view  of  this  overwhelming 
piece  of  intelligence. 

Miss  Anne  looked  after  Miss  Romaine's  elegant  figure 
as  she  gracefully  crossed  the  leaf-strewn  lawn. 

"Mary,  have  5'ou  many  such  women  in  Dayville?" 

"Oh,  no,  Anne.  One  is  enough.  Dear  me!  I  wonder 
what  Richard  will  think  of  all  this?" 

"Why,  nothing  whatever.  He  is  a  sensible  man  and 
will  riddle  the  thing  at  once." 

"Or  the  girl  may  come  back,  and  then  the  gossips  will 
be  in  despair.      I  wish  I  hadn't  heard  it." 

"I  wish  you  would  get  something  else  to  occupy  you 
before  Helen  comes.  You  look  so  worried  that  she  will 
grow  curious.      I  think  Mr.  Perry  is  going  to  stop." 

"Oh,  Anne,  go  down  and  keep  him  to  dinner.  He  is  a 
godsend!  You  can  entertain  him  until  I  recover  my 
senses.     Of  course,  we  won't  mention  Mr.  Clayton." 

"Then  he  would  suspect  something  at  once.  You  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  heard  everything  and  has  come  to 
reassure  us.  We'll  act  as  if  nothing  imusual  had  come  to 
pass." 

"And  let  him  go  back  to  the  flood.  It  is  quite  jolly 
to  hear  you  and  him  matching  recollections;  it  amuses 
Helen  so  much.  She  says  you  are  like  two  volumes  of 
ancient  history  by  different  writers." 

Aunt  Anne  laughed,  flushed  becomingly,  and  left  the 
room. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Mrs.  Whitney  had  given  Mr.  Clayton  his  choice  be- 
tween a  wood  stove  and  an  open  fire  of  logs.  The  old- 
fashioned  hearth  appealed  to  the  romance  within  him, 
and  so  he  listened  kindly  while  she  demonstrated  that 
a  stove  would  heat  the  room  whereas  the  open  fire  would 
consume  a  larger  quantity  of  fuel  and  fail  of  its  purpose. 
He  concluded  to  have  the  companionship  of  the  cheery 
blaze  and  the  crackling  wood,  and  ignore  the  wasted  heat. 

One  November  afternoon  he  and  Steven  sat  within  the 
influence  of  the  grateful  warmth  and  discussed  a  subject 
dear  to  Mr.  Clayton's  heart,  the  possibility  of  training  a 
boy  choir. 

Steven's  enthu.siasm  was  kept  in  bounds  by  his  modesty. 
However,  Mr.  Clayton  suggested  an  upright  piano  in  the 
nearest  space  of  the  large  room  in  which  they  plotted 
this  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  liturgy. 

"The  children  can  meet  here  two  nights  in  the  week, 
and  I  can  help  you  to  teach  them  the  chants.  Their 
voices  sound  so  sweet  in  the  Sunday  school  that  we  ought 
to  have  them  on  Sunday  in  the  church." 

Then  Mr.  Clayton  told  Steven  about  the  vested  choirs 
in  the  city  churches.     He  learned  that  Steven  had  once 
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enjoyed  a  wonderful  holiday  and  gone  on  a  dollar  excur- 
sion to  New  York.  He  had  spent  his  few  hours  in  the 
vast  city,  rushinj;  about  inspeetinjj  the  exteriors  of  the 
great  Iniildings  and  wondering  what  they  were.  Mr. 
Clayton  thought  of  a  future  visit  to  the  inetrojiolis  witli 
Steven.  He  would  like  to  take  the  lad  to  Trinity  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  watch  his  face  when  the  proces- 
sional hymn  softly  broke  the  solemn  silence.  Steven, 
too,  was  musing.  The  prospective  piano  was  akin  to  a 
fairy  tale,  and  the  glowing  embers  suggested  excjuisite 
pictures.  All  at  once,  Steven  sighed  heavily.  He  had 
forgotten  to  cut  wood  for  Mr.  Clayton's  fire  He  rose 
quite  conscience-stricken.  Mr.  Clayton  read  his  dis- 
mayed features  and  laughed  merrily. 

"I'll  come  and  help  you,  Steven.  The  exercise  is  just 
what  1  need." 

Steven  was  departing  when  Mr.  Stanton  fdled  the  door- 
way. The  room  was  rather  dusk,  for  the  November  days 
were  growing  perceptibly  shorter.  Mr.  Clayton  was  both 
surprised  and  pleased,  but  something  in  his  visitor's 
manner  was  suspiciously  formal  and  even  restrained. 
Mr.  Stanton  sat  down,  but  he  waited  until  Steven's  foot- 
steps had  died  away;  then  he  hesitated,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  phmged  into  his  subject. 

"Mr.  Clayton,  I  suppose  you  can  fully  explain  this  ugly 
story  that  is  on  everybody's  tongue  about  you  and  some 
girl  that  young  Salisbury  is  trying  to  find.  I  am  rather 
blunt,  but  between  men  there  need  be  no  circumlocution. 
For  my  daughter's  sake  the  whole  matter  must  be  properly 
cleared  tip.  Helen  is  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  I  don't 
want  her  to  hear  them,  but  her  mother  and  aunt  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  story  is  exaggerated,  and  I  have  taken 
their  advice  and  come  to  you  for  an  honest  account  of  the 
circumstances." 

Mr.  Clayton's  eyes  had  never  wandered  from  Mr. 
Stanton's  face,  but  their  expression  had  changed  from 
one  of  utter  amazement  to  quick  indignation  and  then 
to  calm  interest  and  decision. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Stanton.  I  could  have  told 
you  the  affair  in  a  few  words  at  the  time,  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  it  might  result  in  anything  like  this. 
I  never  have  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  my  actions 
or  to  mention  what  concerns  one  of  my  parishioners  to 
another.  I  simply  did  for  this  young  girl  what  I  have 
done  for  a  number  of  women.  The  emergency  of  the 
case  prompted  me  to  drive  her  out  of  harm's  way.  Mr. 
Salisbury  learned  so  much,  and  he  tried  personally  to 
force  me  into  telling  him  where  Tina  took  refuge.  That  I 
refuse  to  disclose  to  anybody." 

"Tome?" 

"Yes.     You  could  not  use  the  information." 

Mr.  Clayton  leaned  back  in  his  chair  very  much  as  if 
he  considered  the  explanation  complete  and  the  matter 
entirely  disposed  of.  Mr.  Stanton  began  to  pace  the 
long  room.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  other 
serious  charges.  One  of  them  had  been  so  easily  ex- 
plained that  the  others  seemed  to  lose  force  and  meaning; 
but  they  had  to  be  met. 

"The  trouble  is,  Mr.  Clayton,  that  Salisbury's  story  is 
not  the  only  one,  nor  is  it  the  worst.  It  seems  that  you 
and  this  girl  have  been  seen  together  on  several  occasions 
and  the  inferences  are  very  injurious  to  your  character. 
Now,  Clayton,  you'll  have  to  make  some  allowance  for 
me.  It  is  only  for  Helen's  sake  that  I  have  come  here, 
If  you  were  not  very  dear  to  her,  I  should  not  consider 
it  my  duty  to  take  notice  of  this  scandal.  But  the  town 
is  convulsed  with  it.  I  heard  it  from  one  of  our  own 
people,  who  thinks  that  you  cannot  offer  any  satisfactory 
account  of  your  intimacy  with  this  girl." 

Mr.  Clayton's  flush  had  receded,  leaving  him  very  pale 
and  rigid.  He  rose,  perhaps  unconsciously,  and  stood 
with  folded  arms  gazing  at  the  embers.  At  this  moment 
Steven  touched  the  door  with  the  end  of  a  log. 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Clayton,  and  Steven  entered  with 
his  high-piled  armful  of  sticks  and  began  to  arrange  them 
on  the  hearth.  Then  he  knelt  and  blew  on  the  white 
ashes  and  made  a  pyramid  of  fresh  logs  and  small  pieces 
of  kindling.  One  of  these  fell  lighting  beyond  the  pile, 
and  Mr.  Clayton  stooped  to  put  it  back  where  it  could  do 
its  mission.     Presently  the  room  was  lit  up  and  Steven 


retired  wondering.  He  had  caught  Ihc  look  in  Mr. 
Clayton's  eyes  and  In-  felt  that  lie  would  never  forget  it. 
It  was  a  blending  of  liorror,  anger,  pain  and  courage,  that 
produced  rui  expression  of  grandeur  which  inspired  awe 
in  the  beholder.  Mr.  Stanton  began  to  wi.sh  fervently 
that  he  had  left  his  labor  to  another. 

"Who  accuses  me?"  Mr.  Clayton's  voice  was  full  and 
steady. 

"Well,  I  am  not  at  libi-rty  to  mentifin  names." 

"Oh!  And  you  would  lisCen  to  statements  which  the 
makers  decline  to  acknowledge.      I  refuse  to  notice  them." 

"But  why  not  explain'" 

"  Explain  what?" 

"Well — whatever  the  situations  were  that  gave  rise  to 
this  gossip." 

"1  am  to  account  for  the  figments  conjured  by  evil 
minds." 

"I  .suppose  you  might  offer  some  good  reason  for  being 
seen  in  the  girl's  company  at  all  hours." 

"I  suppose,  as  you  say,  your  position  excuses  this  con- 
versation. It  does  not  warrant  it.  Let  us  sit  down. 
I  could  probably  satisfy  you.  Mr.  Stanton,  as  to  every 
interview  that  I  had  with  the  girl,  but  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  let  the  explanation  go  any  further.  I  cannot 
see,  therefore,  any  sense  in  making  it.  The  girl  was  em- 
ployed by  Mrs.  Whitney.  I  saw  her  three  times  a  day  in 
the  dining-room,  and,  accidentally,  oftener  than  I  can 
remember.  You  see  what  a  field  these  scandal-mongers 
enjoyed.  Now,  they  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is 
a  proper  way  in  which  to  act  if  they  feel  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  in  a  minister.  The  Bi.shop 
is  easily  reached  personally  or  by  letter." 

"But  if  these  scandal-mongers  are  willing  to  let  you 
explain  rather  than  push  a  public  charge?" 

"They  must  come  forward  in  person  and  make  it  to 
me.  They  have  chosen  a  method  which  I  cannot  take 
any  notice  of.  It  would  be  wholly  beneath  my  dignity 
to  do  so.  To  answer  slander,  anonymously  uttered, 
would  be  an  impossibility.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  stand 
on  my  reputation  and  attend  to  my  duties.  I  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  my  own  conduct." 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Clayton,  this  leaves  us  precisely  where 
we  began.  I  can't  go  away  from  here  and  convince  people 
that  this  matter  is  all  idle  gossip." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  convince  people?  If  j-ou  be- 
lieve in  my  rectitude  I  am  content." 

"Yes — but  I  can't  countenance  your  engagement  to 
my  daughter  with  all  this  infernal  slander  filling  the  air 
and  exciting  the  whole  community.  Something  must 
be  done,  or  the  engagement  must  be  broken." 

"Broken!" 

"Yes,  broken.  I'll  take  my  family  back  to  New  York 
without  delay.  Helen  must  not  hear  the  particulars  of 
this  story.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  engagement  has  never 
impressed  me  favorably,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to 
let  it  end  now." 

"Doesn't  it  seem  very  unjust  to  cause  Helen  and  me 
suffering  simply  on  account  of  an  idle  report?" 

Mr.  Stanton  again  paced  the  floor.  Mr.  Clayton 
seemed  absorbed. 

"I  know  what  you  can  do,  Clayton.  Send  for  this 
girl.  Let  her  give  an  account  of  her  absence.  That  will 
settle  the  whole  thing  in  a  short  time." 

Mr.  Clayton  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Stanton,  listened, 
and  again  meditated. 

"The  gossip  will  all  blow  over;  Salisbury  will  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  these  women  will  see  the  absurdity  of 
their  suspicions." 

The  logs  were  all  ablaze  now,  and  in  the  illumination 
Mr.  Clayton  sat,  calm  and  thoughtful,  looking  straight  at 
Mr.  Stanton,  who  had  come  to  a  halt  and  awaited  an 
answer  to  his  proposition. 

"  Mr.  Stantcn,  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question." 

"Out  of  the  question!  Why?  I  don't  understand 
yon.  What  possible  difference  can  it  make  to  this  gir', 
in  the  long  run?  She  is  a  worthless  creature.  After 
a  while  she'll  naturally  drift  back  here  where  she  belongs. 
She's  like  a  moth;  the  candle  is  right  here;  she'll  find  her 
way  back  to  it.  You  might  just  as  well  look  out  for 
yourself.     I  tell  you,  Clayton,  this  is  not  the  age  to  ap- 
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predate  self-sacrifice.  People  take  care  of  themselves 
now;  even  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  to  think  of  num- 
ber one." 

"Precisely.  I  am  not  inclined  to  make  any  conces- 
sion. As  a  priest,  I  have  a  right  to  succor  those  who  arc 
in  distress  without  being  obliged  to  calculate  personal 
consequences.  I  cannot  establish  a  precedent  that  would 
do  incalculable  harm.  What  I  have  done  I  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  many  times.  My  prayer  is  that  this 
girl  may  resist  all  temptation  to  return  to  this  place.  I 
should  be  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to  bring  her 
back." 

"I  can't  understand  such  reasoning.  Here  is  your 
reputation  in  danger,  and  my  daughter's  position  to  be 
considered." 

"If  Helen  could  understand  the  situation  she  would 
tell  iTie  to  be  true  to  my  sense  of  honor  and  duty.  I  am 
guided  in  this  by  my  ideas  of  what  is  due  to  my  calling. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  physician  who  should  desert 
a  patient  with  a  contagious  disease?  If  I  were  not  a 
clergyman,  do  you  suppose  that  I  would  turn  craven  be- 
cause of  some  malicious  gossip?  Certainly  not.  Let 
these  people  talk,  and  let  us  pursue  our  usual  way 
in  peace." 

"Mr.  Clayton,  I  had  pretty  much  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do  before  coming  here.  This  decides  me.  If 
you  are  not  willing  to  clear  up  this  business  for  Helen's 
sake,  you  must  give  up  all  claim  to  her.  I  cannot  feel 
justified  in  receiving  you  at  my  house  while  you  hold  this 
position,  and  a  man  who  has  such  a  fine-spun  conception 
of  honor  as  you  profess  will  make  no  attempt  to  meet 
my  daughter  in  secret." 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Stanton  You  ask  me  to  justify 
myself  to  one  woman  by  the  sacrifice  of  another.  Helen 
would  not  accept  this  if  she  realized  it." 

"Mr.  Clayton,  I  don't  care  to  have  my  child  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  this  creature.  She  has  caused  all 
this  trouble." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Our  hnes  of  thought  are  very  different, 
as  this  conversation  has  proved.  For  years  I  have  been 
studying  the  democracy  of  Christianity.  It  is  possible 
that  I  have  come  to  underrate  the  distinctions  of  birth, 
wealth  and  environment.  But  I  have  seen  what  the  poor 
have  to  contend  with;  I  have  learned  to  pity  their  suffer- 
ings and  to  respect  their  struggles  in  the  race  and  fight 
for  existence.  My  experience  has  enlarged  my  sym- 
pathies for  my  fellow  creatures  in  all  conditions,  and  I 
find  the  command  'Judge  not'  extremely  serviceable. 
I  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  this  matter  before  you 
take  any  decided  step  in  what  is  arranged  between  your 
daughter  and  me." 

"I  have  stated  the  alternative.  We  understand  each 
other,  I  think.     You  refuse  positively  to  accept  it." 

"I  do." 

"Then  this  interview  is  final." 

Mr.  Stanton  left  the  room  and  Mr.  Clayton  sat  on,  ap- 
parently gazing  at  the  fire.  He  felt  like  another  person 
looking  at  his  former  self;  but  he  had  only  reached  a 
higher  plane  with  its^new  problems  to  solve.  The  blaze 
gradually  sank;  the  room  became  dark  and  chilly..  One 
of  his  pet  chairs  had  been  brought  in  from  wind  and 
storm.  He  sank  beside  it,  struggling  for  the  faith  which 
he  daily  invoked  for  others.  In  that  hour  he  realized 
that  a  Christian  is  never  alone.  , 

The  sharp  ringing  of  the  tea-bell  roused  him  to  the 
duties  of  the  evening.  His  confirmation  class  would  as- 
semble in  the  church  at  half-past  seven.  Helen  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  lectures,  but  on  this  night 
the.  Stantons'  pew  was  unoccupied.  Steven's  chords, 
too,  were  painfully  uncertain. 

CHAPTER  XXL     ■■:     •  " 
■    r.    >  ,:>  ;: 

On   the   following   morning   a   note   was   left   for    Mr. 
Clayton  while  he  was  eating  breakfast.     He  opened  it  in 
his  own  room  and  read  over  these  words: 
Reverend  Mr.  Clayton. 

Sir:  Papa  tells  me  that  our  engagement  is  broken  and 
that  I  must  return  you  my  ring.     He  would  not  explain 


why.  but  I  am  sure  that  you  would  prefer  me  to  obey  him. 
I  do  not  know  anything  to  write. 
With  respect, 

Helen  Stanton. 
At  home. 

Dayville,  Nov.   lo,   1888. 

The  ring  was  not  inclosed,  and  the  handwriting  was 
evidently  that  of  a  person  suffering  with  nervousness. 
Curious  and  formal  as  it  was,  it  was  the  only  specimen  of 
Miss  Stanton's  penmanship  that  Mr.  Clayton  had  ever  re- 
ceived. He  examined  it  minutely  and  was  still  deliber- 
ating as  to  its  authenticity  when  Mr.  Perry  drew  up  before 
the  door. 

Mr.  Clayton  ran  out  to  welcome  him  and  took  him  into 
the  pleasant  parlor,  where  Steven  had  just  built  a  prize 
fire.     Mr.  Perry  spoke  gayly: 

"This  is  good!  It's  really  wintry  out  of  doors.  I 
suppose  snow  will  be  the  next  thing  in  order.  Well,  how 
are  you?" 

He  was  embarrassed,  and  Mr.  Clayton  was  quite  aware 
that  this  was  an  unusual  hour,  considering  the  season,  for 
Mr.  Perry  to  be  abroad,  and  the  old  gentleman's  wig  was 
askew,  as  if  put  on  by  nervous  fingers  There  was  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  his  bright  eyes,  which  were  reading 
Mr.  Clayton's  features. 

"I'm  very  well,  and  delighted  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Perry  caught  Clayton's  hands  and  pressed  them 
energetically;    his  eyes  filled,  his  voice  shook. 

"That's  right!  That's  as  it  should  be!  Exactly  as  I 
expected!  I  knew  that  these  people  couldn't  affect  you 
with  their  infernal  gossip.  I  really  thought  that  it 
would  all  explode,  blow  up,  disappear,  before  he  got  back. 
Stanton  is  a  fool!  I  told  him  so  last  night.  Did  you 
get  the  child's  note?  vShe  had  to  write  it  and  exhibit  it. 
She  was  going  to  put  in  her  ring,  and  I  told  her  that  it 
might  be  injured;  so  she  concluded  to  return  it  some 
other  way.  Well,  after  she  left  the  room  we  had  it  hot 
and  heavy,  I  tell  you.  If  you  want  to  know  who  is  your 
friend  in  that  house,  I'll  tell  you — Miss  Anne  Stanton. 
She  laid  down  the  law  there  like  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  She  wouldn't  give  in  one  hair's  breadth.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  such  a  woman  in  the  world.  I 
think  Mary  Stanton  agrees  with  us,  but  perhaps  if  she 
had  done  it  openly  her  husband  would  have  been  more 
obstinate  than  ever.  You  see,  Gerard  met  him  at  the 
station  and  poured  this  torrent  of  gossip  into  his  ears. 
Stanton  was  Hke  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  He  took  the 
impression,  blots  and  all." 

"Mr.  Gerard!" 

Mr.  Clayton  was  leaning  back,  supporting  his  head  on 
his  clasped  hands,  and  Mr.  Perry,  who  occupied  the  rug, 
met  his  astonished  glance. 

"Does  that  surprise  you?  Well,  it  wouldn't  if  you 
knew  as  much  about  the  man  as  I  do.  Stanton  has  never 
gone  much  among  the  people  here.  I'm  not  defending 
him;  simply  explaining  why  he  let  Gerard  influence  him. 
The  folks  here  are  very  clannish  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  and  Gerard  belongs  here.  He  is  a  prominent  man, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Dayville.  Stanton,  coming 
and  going  as  he  does,  has  no  way  of  learning  Gerard's 
private  character.  To  all  appearances,  the  man  is  above 
reproach.  He  is  a  vestryman  in  a  church,  he  is  well  off, 
he  has  a  nice  family  of  daughters,  and  he  holds  respon- 
sible public  offices  whenever  he  cares  to  be  nominated  and 
elected  to  them.  This  is  the  outside  of  the  platter.  I 
told  you  once  that  I  had  ways  of  hearing  pretty  much 
everything  that  transpires  in  Dayville.  I'm  willing  to  be 
charitable,  and  give  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Had  Gerard 
withheld  this  gossip, ^I  should  not  trouble  you  with  my 
opinion  of  him.  I  should  have  fervently  hoped  that  under 
yotir  influence  he  would  perhaps  come  to  despise  hypocrisy. 
He  has  a  charming  daughter  there, Madeleine,  who  naturally 
regards  him  with  respect  as  well  as  love.  She  is  old  enough 
to  realize  his  true  character,  but  out  of  pity  no  one  en- 
lightens her.  Now  Gerard  possibly  believes  this  gossip. 
He  may  judge  others  by  what  he  knows  of  himself.  But 
Stanton,  after  what  I  told  him  last  night,  is  not  justified 
in  accepting  Gerard's  statements.  Mind  you,  I  don't 
think  that  Stanton  believes  a  word  of  this  gossip,  but  it 
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is  a  new  experience,  and  he  dreads  new  experiences.  lie 
lives  in  ruts,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  be  joj^j;;ed  out  of  them. 
His  idea  is  to  run  away  from  anything  that  threatens  to 
interfere  with  his  ])ersonal  comfort.  Now  this  scandal 
annoys  him.  His  plan  is  to  break  Helen's  engagement, 
pack  up  and  retreat  to  New  York,  where  he'll  hear  no 
more  about  it.  The  man  is  too  selfish  to  consider  you 
for  a  moment.  It  is  your  business  to  look  out  for  your- 
self. Clayton,  I'm  almost  inclined  to  return  to  New 
York.  I  love  the  country,  and  this  place  just  suits  me. 
I  don't  have  one  of  the  ills  that  old  flesh  is  heir  to, 
neither  gout,  rheumatism,  nor  neuralgia.  I  can  entertain 
myself  in  my  own  house,  and  enjoy  every  hour  in  the 
twenty-four.  But  when  I  repent  of  my  selfishness  and 
go  abroad  for  companionship,  my  soul  sickens  in  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  this  place.  I  have  cither  to  avoid 
men  or  shut  my  eyes  to  their  moral  obliquity.  I  prefer 
to  keep  away  from  them.  I  tell  you,  Clayton,  there  must 
be  something  rotten  in  a  small  town  when  it  supports 
professional  prostitutes.  Yet  I  am  told  that  Dayville  is 
not  an  exception  in  this  respect.  You  have  confronted 
the  problem  by  getting  some  of  these  girls  out  of  temp- 
tation.     Dr.  Ben  has  told  me  of  your  quiet  efforts." 

"I  have  great  faith  in  prevention,  and  I  have  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  misery  is  the  foe  to  chastity  in 
woinen.  I  mean  the  misery  that  results  from  want,  the 
culmination  of  the  effects  of  poor  and  inadequate  food, 
hard  work,  starved  souls  and  minds,  the  wretched  pit- 
tance that  simply  prolongs  existence.  In  this  country, 
if  men  were  honest,  no  woman  should  fail  of  her  mission 
in  life.  But  women  are  ground  under  the  wheels  of 
avarice,  the  greed  of  competition,  and  the  monopolies 
that  enrich  the  few  and  beggar  the  many.  1  undertook 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  New  York  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  know  what  women  receive  for  a 
day's  labor.  I  wonder  they  are  as  good  as  they  are.  I 
came  here  to  get  away  from  the  picture  and  criticise  it 
honestly.  The  daily  sight  of  it  was  so  depressing  that 
I  could  feel  that  I  was  no  longer  impartial.  Philanthro- 
pists and  statisticians  fill  volumes  on  the  subject,  but 
they  can't  make  flour  cheaper  or  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
manufacturers  and  induce  them  to  pay  fair  wages.  I 
did  not  come  here  ignorant  of  the  temptations  that  assail 
the  poor,  and  I  have  had  advice  on  the  subject  from 
authority  that  I  reverence  and  acknowledge.  I  cannot 
adapt  the  performance  of  my  duty  to  a  layman's  views 
.of  it."   . 

"You  are  right.  Stanton  thinks  that  you  are  too 
young  a  vaa.r\  to  take  such  a  decided  position.  I  tried  to 
show  him  that  you  had  to  practice  your  profession  irre- 
spective of  age.  Now,  I  want  to  be  of  some  use  to  you. 
You  know  that  I  love  Helen,  and  I  have  grown  very  fond 
of  you.  Now  perhaps,  being  an  outsider  and  entirely 
impartial,  I  may  be  able  to  have  this  misunderstanding 
nicely  arranged.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  this  thing 
originated  ? "     Mr.  Perry  was  gazing  at  the  fire. 

"I  attribute  it  to  Salisbury." 

"You  didn't  think  of  connecting  any  women  with  it? 
Those  ladies  who  boarded  in  the  house  with  you,  for 
instance  ? " 

"Oh,  not  at  all.  They  were  very  qxiiet,  nice  women. 
I  had  very  little  to  do  with  them.  They  were  members 
of  the  church  and  well  off;  they  had  no  special  need  of  my 
services."  Mr.  Perry  walked  to  the  window.  "Why, 
the  whole  thing  is  so  absurd  that  if  Mr.  Stanton  hadn't 
concluded  to  notice  it  I  should  put  it  away  from  me  with- 
out wasting  thought  upon  it.  After  the  first  shock  to 
my  feelings,  the  ludicrous  side  of  it  presented  itself.  The 
whole  thing  is  outrageous,  and  i  don't  feel  willing  to  let 
it  interfere  with  my  happiness." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  suppose  Stanton  refuses  to  take  the 
rational  view  of  this,  and  removes  his  family  to  the  city? 
Now,  last  night  I  lay  awake  thinking  over  this  business, 
and  I  had  an  inspiration.  Suppose  you  take  me  to.  see 
this  girl.  I  can  report  to  Stanton  that  I  know  where  she 
is  located.  You  can  trust  to  my  silence  as  to  the  place, 
and  he  cannot  but  beHeve  me.  Helen  is  so  young,  so 
innocent!  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  happiness  clouded. 
Certainly,  this  course  would  not  interfere  with  your  plans. 
And  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.     If  this  girl 


hears  of  thi.s  Iriuiblr  she  may  return  without  consulting 
you  and  undo  ail  your  efforts  in  her  behalf." 

"That  is  so." 

"Now,  Clayton,  humorTthis  project.  We"can  start  at 
once.  The  whole  question  can  be  .settled  to-day.  I'll 
go  down  and  spike  Gerard's  guns.  Helen  ran  unp£u?k 
her  trunk,  and  wc,  shall  all  be  bright  and  hajjpy  again." 

Mr.  Clayton  rose  and  put  out  his  hand. 

"It  is  an  inspiration!  How  good  you  arc!  Such  a 
method  of  undoing  the  mischief  did  not  occur  to  me. 
Y(nt  arc  the  friend  who  sees  both  sides  clearly  and  can 
wisely  set  matters  right." 

"Now,  don't  let  us  lose  a  moment.  Helen  is  fretting, 
I    i<now." 

"  It  will  be  a  long  drive  for  you." 

"  I  am  ('([ual  to  it." 

Once  in  the  buggy,  with  Mr.  Clayton  beside  him,  Mr. 
Perry's  spirits  regained  their  tone.  He  discussed  matters 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Dayville  or  its  people,  and 
fresh  air  with  its  touch  of  frost  seemed  to  blow  away  all 
the  mental  anxiety  that  had  haunted  the  friends  during 
the  long  night.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  not 
pleasing  The  hills  looked  barren,  and  the  leafless  trees, 
to.ssing  their  branches  in  the  wind,  gave  a  bleak  efToct 
to  the  landscape.  The  scattered  houses,  no  longer  con- 
cealed by  the  heavy  foliage,  showed  all  their  weak  points 
at  once.  The  uncompromising  sunshine  had  no  mercy. 
Broken  windows,  leaky  roofs,  rotting  walls,  decaying 
boards,  all  seemed  to  testify  with  the  eloquence  of  silence 
to  the  poverty  of  their  owners. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Perry  looked  around  and  began  to 
quote  "The  Deserted  Village."' 

"It  is  simply  terrible  in  a  country  overflowing  with 
wealth,"  said  Mr.  Clayton  "These  farmers  labor  hon- 
estly and  the  middlemen  make  the  profits." 

"Something  like  the  mountain  streams  that  seek  the 
main;    money  finds  money." 

"  Yes,  this  evil  of  monopoly  is  as  potent  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city,  and  its  victims,  in  trying  to  escape  it,  rush 
from  bad  to  worse." 

"Nothing  but  statesmanship  can  touch  it,  and  that  can 
only  be  brought  into  play  at  the  polls — a  pretty  slow 
process.  You  may  live  to  see  the  reaction,  but  I  don't 
look  forward  to  that  pleasure." 

The  appearance  of  "  Forster's  place"  put  theories  to 
flight.  Mr.  Clayton  sprang  from  the  buggy  and  quickly 
examined  all  sides  of  the  house.  The  lower  windows 
were  boarded  up,  the  doors  were  bolted,  there  was  a  pad- 
lock on  the  gate.  The  plants,  in  their  queer  boxes  and 
cans,  were  placed  well  in  under  the  porch.  The. wood  pile 
was  covered  with  heavy  boards  on  which  large  stones 
rested.  The  bucket  had  been  removed,  and  the  well  was 
carefully  inclosed  with  good  timber.  ,  The  outhouses  were 
empty;  not  so  much  as  an  apple  or  a  potato  was  visible 
on  their  well-swept  floors.  Mr.  Perry  sat  upright  in  the 
buggy  watching  Mr.  Clayton's  investigations. 

Presently  the  latter  sat  down  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
porch,  decidedly  nonplussed. 

"It  looks  like  a  removal,  doesn't  it?"  •,■     . 

"That's  the  impression  I  get,",  said  Mr.  Clayton.  His 
expression  and  voice  were  bright  with  relief.  "I  hope 
we  are  right.  I  did  not  anticipate  such  a  sensible  action 
on  the  part  of  the.  Forsters.  They  are  well  advanced, 
and  this  was  their  home.  Then,  the  money  question 
arises.  They  niust  have  been  better  oft"  than  they  ap- 
peared."   .i;,,  ; 

"This  isia  $trange  turn  in  the  affair,"  Mr.  Perry  said, 
after  a  long  pause.  ."It  isn't  going  t.o  simplify  the  matter. 
We'll  have  to.  set  our  wits  to  work.  Of  course,  these 
people  can't,  have  gone  to  a  great  distance."  Mr.  Clay- 
ton looked  very  grave.  "Do  yen  think  SaUsbiiry  has 
managed  this  and;  purposely  thrown  the  doubt  on  you?.!' 
Mr.  Perry  grew  meditative..  "He  might  spirit  awiay 
the  girl,  but  what  would  he  want  with  the  old -couple  ?''  _.- 

"They  might  have  left  after  she  went  away."; t   .•    :.;  j.  ■; 

"Do  you  think  that  she  would  have  written- tO>  yCfU, 
provided,  she  was  going  away  with  her  relatives?  ""v-  r.i  • 

'.'.No.  .  The  girl  did  not  consider  her  movements  of  any 
importance  to  me." 

"  See  here,  Clayton,  we'll  go  home  and  eat  dinner.   After 
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we  have  rested  we  can  decide  what  to  do  I  can  easily 
set  a  watch  on  SaUsbury  and  find  out  if  he  has  concocted 
any  trick  to  injure  you  I'll  do  that  right  away.  That 
may  be  the  short  cut  to  this  whole  business.  If  he  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  departure  from  Forster's,  why, 
then,  we  can  trace  her  in  another  way." 

"If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  Salisbury  is  ignorant  of 
her  whereabouts,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I  shall  re- 
gain my  first  sensation  of  delight  on  finding  the  house 
empty." 

Mr.  Perry  gazed  thoughtfully  at  Mr.  Clayton's  earnest 
face  and  clear  eyes.  Then  he  turned  the  buggy,  Mr. 
Clayton  got  in,  and  "Forster's  place"  was  left  to  its 
solitude.  The  friends  were  preoccupied  and  made  no 
effort  to  converse. 

Mr.  Perry  drew  up  at  the  next  house,  which  was  two 
miles  from  "Forster's,"  and  hailed  a  man  who  was  chop- 
ping wood  near  the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Edwards.  What's  become  of 
Forster?     I  see  his  place  is  shut  up." 

Mr.  Edwards  came  forward,  axe  in  hand,  his  face  ex- 
pressing blank  surprise. 

"I  ain't  seen  nothing  of  him  for  weeks.  I  did  hear 
that  he  was  pretty  sick." 

' '  You  would  know  if  he  were  dead  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  he  ain't  dead,  and  he  ain't  been  past  here.  I 
guess  he  took  the  train.  The  station's  only  three  miles 
from  his  place." 

Mr.  Perry's  next  stop  was  at  the  house  of  a  colored  man 
named  Waters.  It  was  a  poor-looking  place,  but  neat 
and  clean  so  far  as  brooms  and  whitewash  were  available. 
Mr.  Waters  was  sawing  wood  for  the  winter  stock,  his 
wife  was  washing,  and  several  children  were  staring  at 
the  strangers,  a  wagon  being  a  novel  sight  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

"W^aters,  I  have  a  job  for  you.  Can  you  come  in 
during  the  afternoon .?" 

Mr.  Waters  assented  gravely  without  moving  from  his 
position,  and  Mr.  Perry  drove  homeward. 

"Waters  is  a  clergyman.  You  noticed  his  dignity.  He 
is  thoroughly  trustworthy.  He'll  keep  me  informed  of 
Salisbury's  movements  without  exciting  suspicion." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Clayton  sat  alone  in  his 
study.  He  had  his  sermon  in  front  of  him,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  drive  with  Steven  to  the  nearest  town  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  There  were  pianos  on  hire  in 
Midtown,  and  Steven  was  to  try  their  qualities  while  Mr. 
Clayton  acted  as  critic  and  judge.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  perform  his  various  duties  precisely  as  if  no 
cloud  had  risen  to  threaten  his  bright  day  of  happiness. 
Now  and  then  his  pen  would  stop,  and  he  would  stand 
up  and  walk  about  or  Hnger  at  the  study  window.  It  was 
difficult  to  concentrate  thought,  for  he  had  hoped  to  see 
Mr.  Perry  after  that  gentleman's  second  interview  with 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  evening  had  passed  without  bringing 
news  of  its  result.     The  morning,  too,  was  wearing  away. 

The  room  was  small,  containing  a  desk,  a  table,  a  chair, 
a  hassock,  and  many  book-shelves  for  the  Sunday-school 
library.  The  bright  carpet  was  made  of  many  pieces 
left  over  from  the  church  furnishing,  and  a  person  looking 
in  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Clayton  was  engaged  in  count- 
ing them.  However,  he  was  trying  to  put  aside  con- 
jecture as  to  his  personal  affairs  and  make  some  headway 
with  his  sermon.  He  had  been  tempted  to  take  for  his 
text  "Thinketh  no  evil."  He  had  given  up  the  idea.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  notice  this  outcome  of  thought- 
lessness on  the  part  of  those  who  would  live  to  regret  their 
share  in  it.  He  chose  "The  whole  armor  of  righteousness," 
and  generally  directed  his  sentences  to  the  members  of 
his  confirmation  class.  The  possibilities  were  great,  the 
grandeur  of  the  context  was  inspiring.  He  grew  ab- 
sorbed in  his  theme,  taking  in  detail  each  portion  of 
the  Christian's  spiritual  panoply,  and  giving  in  strong, 
simple  words,  its  use  and  powers.  A  knock  dissipated 
his  magnificent  imagery.     He  rose  and  opened  the  door. 


He  thrilled  with  joy.     Miss  Stanton,  arrayed  in  a  brown 
traveling  dress  and  veil,  stood  before  him. 

"Morris,  let  me  in.  Now,  shut  the  door.  Aunt  Anne 
is  going  to  wait  for  me."  She  raised  her  veil,  showing  a 
colorless  face  and  sunken  eyes.  "We  are  going  to  New 
York  this  afternoon.  I  told  ma  I  would  pay  a  few  calls, 
for  I  was  determined  to  see  you.  Morris,  you  know  that 
I  don't  beheve  one  word  of  all  this  wicked  gossip.  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  me!  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you. 
I  want  to  look  in  yotir  eyes.  You  are  not  going  to  let 
these  dreadful  people  make  you  suffer.  I  can  bear  any- 
thing if  I  only  feel  sure  that  you  are  not  hurt!" 

"  My  darling!     I  knew  that  you  trusted  me." 

"  I  just  want  to  cry  a  Httle  bit,  and  then  I  have  so  much 
to  say  to  you.  Now,  Morris,  promise  me — we  won't  fret — 
we  are  going  to  be  cheerful  and  bright.  Didn't  I  tell 
you  that  Miss  Jane  meant  mischief?" 

"  My  girl,  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  You  cannot 
quite  understa.nd  the  trouble.  I  would  rather  that  you 
did  not  hear  it.  Helen,  a  lie  cannot  five.  Soon,  very 
soon,  this  whole  matter  will  be  explained  to  your  father's 
satisfaction,  and  then  you  and  I  must  consult  our  own 
happiness  " 

"Do  you  think  so?  Why,  last  night  pa  was  furious. 
He  said  it  was  even  worse  than  at  first  represented.  He 
and  Mr.  Perry  have  quarreled.  Oh,  we've  had  an  awful 
time!  Morris,  you  have  risen  above  it."  She  put  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders  and  earnestly  gazed  into  his  eyes. 
What  she  saw  there  was  reassuring. 

"I  hope  I  have,  Helen.  I  ought,  love,  with  you  beside 
me,  to  rise  above  much  more  than  this,  an  idle  report 
spread  by  a  worthless  man." 

"Oh,  Morris,  I  don't  think  you  have  heard  all  that  has 
been  said." 

"Helen,  surely  you  have  not  been  informed  of  this 
matter." 

"Why,  I  have  heard  everything.  Madeleine  told  me. 
Why,  Madeleine  is  broken-hearted  over  it.  Her  father 
scarcely  speaks  to  her.  She  sides  with  you.  Why  are 
you  so  shocked?  You  know  Madeleine  doesn't  suspect 
that  we  are — Oh,  I  was  forgetting.  We're  not  engaged. 
Morris — it  really  doesn't  make  any  difference;  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Even  if  our  engagement  is  broken,  we 
love  each  other  just  the  same." 

"Yes,  sweetheart — we  are  still  lovers — only,  for  the 
present,  we  may  not  be  engaged.  Helen,  we  should  have 
been  married  as  soon  as  we  knew  that  we  were  necessary, 
to  each  other.  It  was  a  mistake  to  wait.  Now,  we  must 
be  calm  and  cheerful,  strong  and  sensible,  each  for  the 
other's  sake." 

"But  it  is  very  hard,  Morris " 

"I  know  it,  and  harder  for  you  than  for  me.  I  have 
my  work.  It  fills  my  thoughts  and  my  hours.  Work  is 
our  salvation.  When  you  return  to  the  city,  find  some- 
thing to  do  for  others  not  so  happy  as  you  are " 

"Happy!  Oh,  Morris,  with  all  this  trouble  coming 
upon  you! " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  it.  I  want  you  to  occupy 
yourself  in  helping  those  who  are  suffering  actual  pain, 
people  who  are  in  positive  want,  who  go  cold  and  hungry, 
and  have  only  the  public  hospitals  to  look  forward  to 
when  illness  overtakes  them.  My  darling,  visit  one  of 
these,  and,  when  you  go  home,  sit  down  and  contrast  your 
lot  with  that  of  the  poor  about  you.  You  must  not  worry 
yourself  about  me.  I  did  only  what  I  shall  do  again  if 
the  necessity  presents  itself." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  did  it!  I  feel  so  proud  of  j^ou! 
And,  Morris,  how  strange  it  is  that  you  should  have 
helped  that  girl!" 

"Helen,  you  are  somewhat  responsible.  You  excited 
my  interest  in  one  of  these  young  women.  You  said  that 
she  won  your  respect  by  her  industry  and  efficiency. 
Tina  impressed  me  in  the  same  way." 

Miss  Stanton's  face  suddenly  brightened;  she  almost 
smiled. 

"Morris,  surely  you  knew  that  it  was  Clem  that  you 
were  aiding." 

"Now  you  mystify  me.     Do  you  mean  that " 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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A-if^A-A- 


^nap  the  whole  Parade 


IF    YOU    WANT    TO— DON'T    MAKE    A    DOZEN    LITTLE    PICTURES.    BUT    TAKE 

UP  AND  DOWN  w^  OISIIT  I>ll^TT7¥?ir  AND  AT  ONE  TIME. 
THE  STREET,  *^  V^PIIlrf  l^lV-lVlV-r-r  THEN  YOU  WILL  HAVE 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  THAT  WILL  BE  WORTH  SHOWING.     YOU  CAN  DO  THIS  ONLY 


with  an  ••AKVista''  Camera 


m 


No  other  camera  will  do  this,  while  your  "Al-Vista"  will  also  do  what  all  other  cameras 
can.  The  REVOLVING  LENS,  which  sweeps  from  side  to  side,  and  takes  IN  ONE  PICTURE 
almost  half  a  circle,  can  be  stopped  at  different  points,  and  thus  make  different  sizes  of  pictures, 
all  depending  upon  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE. 

It  is  sold  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS  Catalog  free  on  request.  Select  the  camera  you  wish, 
and  3^ou  may  pay  for  it  in  weekly  or  monthly  sums. 

Multiscope  (Si  Film  Co.  'iZVlYs''S%°^^:'V'^l 


^'»ffi^^'n^fT'Tl^'fT^^l^fTlffWl'f"lfTl^'!TWfTWfT'l^ifT^f|i1>T^f|iiT! 


Southern  Pacific 


SUGGESTS 


CALIFORNIA 

SUGGESTS 

Blue  skies,  a  shining  sea,  sno\v-capped  mountains, 
fruitful  vineyards,  orchards,  and  fields  of  waving 
grain,     w^ealth,     health,     prosperity     and     happiness. 


ONLY 


$50.00 


from  New  York  to  the   Pacific  Coast  daily  during  September  and 
October.     Choice  of  routes,  high-class  train  service. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  any  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
L.    H.   NUTTING,    General   Eastern    Passenger   Agent.   349    Broadway.   New   York 
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Summer  Trips 

The  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  through  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  Colorado,  via  the 

MJertHJer  {^  Tyto  Grande 
and  ^^t'o  Grande    Western 

"  The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World  " 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  America.  Tickets 
to  that  point  are  good  either  via  the  main 
line  through  the  Royal  Gorge,  Lcadville 
Canon  of  the  Grand  River  and  Glenwood 
Springs,  or  via  the  line  over  Marshall  Pass 
and  through  the  Black  Canon  —  thus  en- 
abling the  tourist  to  use  one  route  going  and  the  other  returning.  Another  noted  trip  is  the 
tour  ** Around  the  Circle,''  J, 000  miles,  which  includes  more  scenic  attractions  than  any  similar 
trip  in  the  world,  passing  the  following  famous  points '.  La  Veta  Pass,  Toltec  Gorge,  Mancos 
(Cliff  Dwellings),  Dolores  Canon,  Las  Animas  Canon,  Ouray,  Black  Canon,  Marshall  Pass 
and  the  Royal  Gorge. 

Lotef  Summer  Tiafes 


If  you  contemplate  a  trip,  ^vrite 
for  free  illustrated  pamphlets 


S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BOOKS    DE    LUXE 


Lovers  of   Beautiful  Books,  who   contemplate  an  Autumn 
trip  to  the  Wonderful  West,  should  write  for 

"Across  America "(6c)        "Lake  McDonald "(2c) 
"Beauty  Spots"  (2c)  "Outings  at  Lake  Chelan "(2c) 

and    other    handsome   printed   matter    descriptive   of    the 
attractive  country  along  the  line  of  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 


Send  stamps  for  amount  mentioned  to 
F.    I.    WHITNEY,    Gen.    Pass.    Agent.    St.    Paul.   Minn. 
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A  LARQE   MAP  OF   THE 

United  States  and  Mexico 

Size  I9J^X35^  inches,  is  being  distributed    by   tlie 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  c*v:  St.  Louis  K'y.    It  is  ))rinted 
in  five  colors,  and  shows  all  of  tlie  i)rincii)al  railroads 
and  the  largest  cities  and  towns.     It  is  an  excellent 
map  for  a  business  man. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  2-cent  stamp.     Mention  this  magazine 

W.    L.    D  A  N  LEY, 

GENERAL     PASSENGER    AGENT, 

NASHVILLE,    TENN. 

1 
1 

TEXAS 

The  country  traversed  by  the  International 
<SL'   Great  Nonhern  Railroad,  embracing  the 
greater  portion  of  East,  South   antl  South- 
west Texas,  contains  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  land  especially   adapted   to  general 
farming,  stock-raising,  rice,  trucking,  etc., 
that  can  be  purchased  on  reasonaV)le  terms. 

The  Illustrator 

and  General  Narrator 

a    handsomely    illustrated    magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  I.  &  G.  N.  R.  R..  each  number 
of  which  contains  general  and  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  some  county  or  section  in 
the  I.  &  G.  N.  country, 

Sent  Free 

to  any  address  on    receipt  of  25c  to  cover 
a  year's    postage    or  2c  for  sample  copy. 
Address 

D.  J.  PRICE.  G.  P.  (SI  T.  A.. 

Please  mention  this  Magazine.                    Palestine,  Tex. 

SHORTEST  AND  BEST  WAY  TO 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

The  World's  Famous  Health  Resort 

THROUGH    PULLHAN    DRAWINa=ROOn    SLEEPINQ   CARS 

Are  Run 
DAILY    BETWEEN    CHICAGO    AND    HOT    SPRINGS 

DINING    CARS    BETWEEN    CHICAGO    AND    MEMPHIS 

Three  Fast  Trains  Daily  Between  nemphis  and  Hot  Springs, 

guaranteelnK  connections  from  all  points  in  the  East  and  Southeast. 
Superb  service.     Equipment  unsurpassed.     For  further  information 
write  to 

C.  L.  EGGLESTON,  Com.  Agt.,  R.  334  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

HOWARD  JOLLY.  T.  P.  A.,  R.  40.  Cincinnati.  O. 

GEO.  H.  LEE,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FIVE   POINTS 
OF   EXCELLENCE. 


Leaving  the  center  of  the  city  from  which  you  start ;  reaching 
the  center  of  the  city  of  your  destination ;  over  smooth  and  level 
tracks;  giving  rest  and  comfort ;  riding  beside  running  waters  most 
of  the  way ;  through  the  centers  of  population  to  the  gateways  of 
commerce  ;  when  you  travel  by  the 

NEW   YORK   CENTRAL   LINES. 


A  copy  of  the  illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  "  Four-Track  Series"  will  be  sent  free  upon 
receipt  ot  a  two-cent  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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WTHE   MAIDEN'S 
PRA-YER. 

If  you've  been  %vroiig  in  foriiiei'  years, 

On  other  i-OiidM  to  stray; 
Oh,  change  your  heart  and  make  a  start 

Upon 

"THE  0]SrriY  \VAY." 


GEO.  J.   CHARLTON, 


The 

Pioneer 

Limited 


amous 


Train 

the 
World 

Chicagfo — St.  Paul — Minneapolis 

VIA 

The  St.  Pavl  Road 

(Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.) 

Equipment  and  Service 
Uncqualcd 


Time  tables,  maps  and  information 

furnished  on  application  to 

F.   A.  MILLER,   General  Passenger  Agent 

Chicago 


EVERYTHING  BRAND-NEW! 


ROUTE 
NEW^TRAIN 

EQUIPMENT 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


ST.  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILROAD  CO. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MEMPHIS    &     BIRMINGHAM     RAILROAD 
FORT    WORTH    80    RIO    GRANDE    RAILWAY 

Through  Limited  Train  Service  between  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  Texas 
points  via  the  Red  River  Division.  Pullman  Sleepers  via  Denison  and 
Sherman  to  Fort  Worth  and  to  Dallas  via  Sherman. 


r.    D.    RU5SELL,   ccneral   castcrn   agcnt 
385    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK 


Ai      HILTONi     aCNCRAL     PASSCNGCn     AGENT 

SAINT   LOUIS,    MO. 
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Courtesy  of  The  Forsyth  Automatic  Air  and  steam  Coupler  Cu.,  Chicago. 


An  Anatomical 
Halftone 


The  above  is  a  special  type  of  engraving,  demanding  exceptional 
skill  for  its  production.  In  the  skeletonized  portions,  you  get  a  sort 
of  "X-ray"  view  of  the  concealed  working  parts  of  the  apparatus  — 
often  a  useful  feature  in  machinery  catalogues. 

Engravings  of  this  character  make  it  easy  for  .  the  salesman. 
Good  cuts  suggest  good  goods.  Buyers  are  favorably  impressed  at 
once,  and  whole  pages  of  type  matter  will  tell  them  less  than  a 
glance  at  a  first-quality  halftone. 

We  make  them  and  print  them.     Try  us. 

Rogers  8z:  Wells 

Engravers  and  Printers 

521  Wabash  Avenue 

Chicago 
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Reached  in  greatest  luxury 
by  the  Transcontinental 
train  leaving  Chicago  8.00 
p.  m.  daily  and  reaching 
San  Francisco  in  less  than 
three  days.  Reduced  rate 
round-trip  excursion  tickets  on 
sale  daily;  liberal  return  limits. 


THE 

OVERLAND  UNITED 

MOST  LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN  N THE  WORLD 


Compartment  observation 
cars,  drawing-room  cars,  din- 
ing cars,  buffet -library  cars 
(with  barber  and  bath);  elec- 
tric lighted  throughout.  The 
best  of  everything.  Two 
other  fast  trains  daily  at 
10.00  a.  m.  and  11.30  p.  m. 


CHICAGO  &  NORTHWESTERN 

UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

TICKETS  FROM  ANY  RAILWAY  AGENT 


A  Menial  Savings  Bank 


Desk  Top 
Filing  Cabinet 

The  most  convenient  device  for  filing  and  classifying 
clippings,  illustrations,  manuscripts,  &c.  It  is  the  acme 
of  simplicity  and  ready  reference  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
busy  man  by  reason  of  tbe  accuracy  and  facility  witb 
wbich  memorandaare  preserved  and  referred  to. 

The  Card  Index  Rerum  gives  a  valuable  cross  reference 
to  your  library  or  manuscript  and  permits  the  use  of  any 
known  method  of  classification.  This  convenient  method 
of  filing  appeals  strongly  to  the  studious  and  thoughtful. 
It  is  a  great  boon  to  professional  men  of  all  classes. 

BRINGS  ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS 

Shaller  Mathews  of  The  University  >ji  Chicago: 

•I  am  now  using  two  of  your  "Library  Filing  Cabinets"  and 
find  them  exceedingly  servicable.  You  have  done  the  public 
a  great  service  in  preparing  this  most  practical  device." 
Desk  Top  or  Upright  Cabinets  furnished  in  all  sizes 
and  styles.  Prices  $7.50  and  upwards,  shipped  prepaid 
on  approval.    Return  at  our  expense  if  not,  satisfactory. 

Send  for  catalogue,  pricts  and  literature. 
TU£UBUABK  riUMU  C^IMKT  CU.,         Wa^blogloo-st.,  Chicago. 


%A 


\\t^ 


Grade  Standard  T>l^^^^^ 

THE  FOX 
TYPEWRITER 

4 

Is  a  "type  basKet"  macHine  ■witK 
universal  Keyboard,  stationary 
carriage,  and  platen  sHift,  and  is 
equipped  -witK  every  device  to 
facilitate  rapid  &  accurate  ■worK. 

COMBINING  the  GOOD  of  the  Old 
with  the  BEST  of  the  New 

It  stands  'witHoul  an  equal  in  DEISIIVADLEI  features. 

CATALOG  GLADLY   MAILED  ON   REQUEST. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd. 

4-10      FRONT  ST. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.   MICHIGAN. 
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From  Prairie  Schooner  to  Overland  Limited. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  copy  of  special  edition  of 
illustrated  article  from  the  July  Review  of  Reviews, 
dealing  with  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Northwest  and  of  the  Chicajro  &  North-Western  R'y 
and  the  only  double  track  lino  between  Chicago  and 
the  Missouri  River. 

W.  B.  Kniskern,  23  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Hot  Springs,  S.  D., 

The  great  sanitarium  and  health  resort,  in  the  pic- 
turesque Black  Hills.  Only  $24.30  round  trip  from 
Chicago,  on  certain  specified  dates  throughout  the 
summer,  via  the  North  -Western  Line.  Through 
train  service  from  Chicago  daily.  Ask  ticket  agents 
for  full  particulars  or  write  for  information  to  W.  B. 
Kniskern,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  22  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 


Double  track  to  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Chicago  &  North-Western  R'y  is  the  only 
double  track  line  between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri 
River.  Four  trains  a  day  Chicago  to  Omaha,  three 
daily  trains  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  two  trains  per 
day  Chicago  to  Denver,  with  through  Pullman  ser- 
vice to  points  in  lovva,  Nebraska,  Dakotas  and  to  The 
Black  Hills.  Send  stamp  for  booklet  "  Only  Double 
Track  Road  Chicago  to  Missouri  River  "  to  W.  B. 
Kniskern,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  22  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 


How  to  Start  Afresh 


A  new  book  just  issued  by  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company.  It's 
nicely  illustrated  and  tells  about  the 
summer  and  health  resorts  of  Pacific 
Northwest.    Send  four  cents  in  stamps  to 


A.  L.  Craig,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Portland,  Oregon 


CHESAPEAKE 
STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Superb  VcLssenger ^er'Vice 
betttLf  een  B  a.  1 1  i  m  o  r  e 
Old  Point  Comfort 
Norfolk  (EL  Richmond 

*Daily  ^tecLmers 

E.  J.  CHISM.  G.T.A. 
Baltimore 


Over  a 

Thousand  Miles 

a  Day 


ON 


"The  Colorado  Special" 

Dinner  in  Chicago  Today 

Breakfast  in  Omaha  Next  Morning 

Dinner  in  Denver  Same  Evening 


TRIPLE  TRAIN  SERVICE 

—  and  — 
VERY  LOW  RATES 

To  DENVER  Via 
UNION  PACIFIC 

E.'.L/LOMAX,  G.  P.  WT.  A. 

OMAHA,   NEB. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 


SEPTEMBER 
IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 


No  finer  place  in  September  can  be 
found  than  the  Adirondacks.  The  air 
is  cool  and  bracing,  the  fishing  fine, 
the  scenery  beautiftil,  and  they  can  be 
reached  in  a  night  from  Boston,  New 
York  or  Niagara  Falls.  All  parts  of  the 
Adirondacks  are  reached  by  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


A  copy  of  No.  20  of  the  "  The  Four-Track  Series."  "  The 
Adirondacks  and  How  to  Reach  Them,"  will  be  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent.  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 
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THE   BOOK-LOVER. 


^arj^difia'  in 


Tj^pet£}riter^, 


Business  men  can  save  much  valuable  time 
by  using  a  Typewriter.  You  will  not  be 
without  one  after  once  using.  We  furnish 
Remingtons,  Smiths,  Hammonds,  and  all 
standard  machines  at  from  $25  to  $40,  with 
full  guarantee.  New  machines  at  reduced 
prices.  Will  send  machine  subject  to  trial. 
Standard  machines  rented  at  $3  monthly.  We 
also  exchange  and  buy  for  cash.  Desks,  Cabi- 
nets, and  supplies  at  reduced  prices.  Send 
postal  for  illustrated  list  of  all  standard  ma- 
chines. 


Consolidated  Typewriter 
Exchange, 

241  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  ROUTES" 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON,   PROVIDENCE,  NORFOLK    AND 

BALTIMORE 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  SAVANNAH 

BALTinORE  AND  SAVANNAH 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co. 

STEAMSHIP    LINES 

Accommodations  and  Cuisine  Unsurpassed 

STEAMERS    NEW,    FAST  AND    ELEGANT 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Particulars 

W.  P.  Turner,  G.  P.  A.  J.  C.  Whitney,  2d  V.  P.  &  T.  M. 

A.  D.  Stebbins,  G.  M. 

Oeaeral  Offices,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  NEW  HOFFMAN  HOUSE 

MADISON   SQUARE. 

Absolutely  Fireproof.  European  Plan. 

Rooms:    $1.50  per  day  and  upwards. 

J,  P.  CADDAGAN,  Hanagrer. 


I 


* 


ANDTHE 


>Lilllllllir< 

m 


DtSflEACHCDVIATHE 


w-mn 


ill  }Dmm  CARS,  MEALS  A  LACARTE,  'j! 

AND  PUai^A/^  SLEEPING  CARS 
i    WlTff£LECmiCUGffTSScmSli 

\Mi0i^uBLtMLrsEmcti^.^^ 

"'-''■•'NGEOFCARS  TO  CALIFORNIA  i 

%miOW.y:'eXCURSION  A'RATES  :i\\t'- 


W.    E.   HOYT,  Q.  E.  P.  A. 

335   BROADWAY  NEW   YORK 


Columbia  Disc  Graphophone 


MADE  IN  THREE 


The  'Best  Disc  Machine  on  the  Market 

All  the  latest  songs,  marches,  operatic  selections  and 
funny  stories  are  at  hand  to  amuse  you  if  you  have  one  of 
these  delightful  instruments  in  your  home.  Uses  FLAT. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  records  which  can  be  handled 
without  danger  of  being  injured.  The  reproductions 
are  loud,  brilliant  and  free  from  disagreeable  scratch. 


TYPE    AH. 
PRICE.     $30.00 


7=  INCH  KECOR.DS 
lO-INCH  KECOKDS 


50  cents  each.  $5,00  per  dozen 
.     $1.00  each.  $10.00  per  dozen 


We     are    furnishing    an     improved    reproducer    for    use    on    cylin- 
drical machines  which  greatly   increases  the  volume  and  sweetness 
of    tone    of    all    records.      When    used     with     the    MOULDED    COLUMBIA    RECOR.DS 

the  effect   is  wonderfully    fine.     This  reproducer   is  called  the   "D,"  and  its  price  is  $5.00. 

New  High  Speed  Moulded  Records,  50c  each;  $5.00  per  dozen 
The    Graphophone  Was   Awarded    the    GR.AND    PR.IZE    at    the    Paris    Exposition    of    1900 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


Columbia  Phonograph  Company 

PIONEERS    AND    LEADERS    IN    THE    TALKING    MACHINE    ART 


NEW  YOU  IT,  98  Chamber!)  Street 
BOSTO  >  .  I«i4  'I'remoiit  Street 
I'lTTSBCKG,  615  I'eiiii  Avenue 
I'lIILAniLl.PllIA,   16<i9  I'lieolnut  Street 
LONDON,  183  Oxford  Street,  West 


BXLTIMOKF;,  110  E.  Baltimore  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  709   riiie  Street 
CHICAGO,  88  Wabanh  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  135  Geary  Street 
PARIS,  84  Boulevard  des  Itallens 


I>ETUOIT,  388-340  {Voodward  Avenue 
MINNKAI'OLI!*,  18    Fourth    Street,  South 
WASHINGTON,  1313  F  ^trect,  N.  W. 
BrFFAL4»,  645  Main  Street 
BERLIN,  65-A  Friedrlehglrasse 


ERIE  RAILROAD 


COMPARTMENT   SLEEPING    CAR.S 

On  trains  5  and  6,  between  New  York  and  Buffalo — "the  ER.IE'S  latest 
improvement " — marks  another  step  toward  the  attainment  of  the  ERIE'S 
ideal,  which  is         w*--,w^w-.— «  ^-.-,      .^.^.^.w.  .^^^ 

PERFECT   SERVICE 


Solid  Vestibuled  Trains  with  Sleeping.  Dining  and  Cafe  CslTs 

DAILY     BETWEEN 

New  York,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Cleveland, 

Cincinnati  ^nd  Chicago 


Unsurpassed  for  Spsed.  Comfort  and  Safety 


Trains  Everywhere  Profected  by  Block  SIgnaLls 


STOP-OVER.S  PER.MITTED  AT 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — The  natural  marvel  of  the  world. 

Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.—"  The  Bethesda  of  the  Middle  West." 

On  all  through  tickets,  on  notice  to  conductor  and  deposit  of  ticket  with  the 
Erie  agent  immediately  on  arrival  at  stop-over  point. 


D.   W.  COOKE,   General    Passenger  Agent,  New  York 


vose 


r\l    A    fVT/^  ^     have  been  established  50  YEARS.     By  our  system  of  pay- 
r^  t  /\  [yj  \  9 ^^    ments  every  family  m  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a 

VOSE  piano.  We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange,  and 
deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.  Write  for  Catalogxie  D  and 
explanations.  VOSE  6l  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Do  You 
Sleep  ? 


Worry  kills  more  people  than 
work.  We  have  a  plan  to  cure 
sleeplessness  by  making  finan- 
cial wrecks  i.npossibla.  A  poor 
man  can  live  well  and  save 
monev.    Write  for  (free)  booklet 


PENN    MVTVAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

918  CHESTNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA.     PA- 


HOLDS 


NEVER  SLIPS, 
TEARS  NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 


without) 

HOLES 


ISample  pair, 
r  mall,  25c. 


CUSHIOil 
BUTTON 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

EVERY  PAIR  WARRANTED 

Every  "VELVET  GRIP"  Rubber 
Button  Clasp  has  the  Name 
Stamped  on  the  Metal  Loop. 

BE  SURE  IT'S  THERE'qpg 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,   Boston 


Commercial 

Visible 

Typewriter 


NEW  MODEL  No.  6 


Porte^ble    ^    Dvirai.ble 
Cet-BLt-aLble 


00 


50^ 


THE  ONLY  WRITING  MACHINE  with  Visible  Writ- 
ing, Ruling  Facilities,  Writint;  in  Four  ColoriJ,  Portability, 
Marxinal  Stops,  Universal  Keyboard,  Interchanging  All  T..an- 
guages;  Lieht.  Elastic  Touch;  Vertical  Column  Writing.  PECK 
BOOK-O-TYPE  Attachment  for  Writing  in  Bound  Books— most 
thoroughly  practical  device  of  its  kind. 

Send  for  CortxpMe  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

R.oorr\  1708    :     277  Bro&.dwa.y.  New  York.  V.  S.  A. 


OX-BLOOD 


TABLETS   FOR  THIN-BLOODED   PEOPLE 

Rheumatism,  Indigestion,  Nervousness.  Flesh  producer.  Equal  pure  blood  of  a  bullock. 
Pleasant  to  take.  Thin  people  gain  10  lbs.  a  month.  If  vou  are  thin  and  a  sufferer  try  it. 
Three  weeks'  treatment  FKBU.  Inclose  lOc.  for  postage;  we  send  tablets  prepaid. 
\f.  A.  HGNDKRSON,  Dept.  B.  L.,  Clarinda,  lowu. 


